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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



" By the constitution of the Divine Providence and 
ecclesiastical affairs, all the great necessities of the 
church have been served by the zeal of preachings 
and other holy ministries, in public or private, as 
they could be had. By this the apostles planted 
the church, and the primitive bishops supported 
the faith of martyrs, and the hardiness of confes- 
sors,^ and the austerity of the retired. By this 
they confounded heretics and evil livers, and 
taught them the ways of the Spirit. It was 
preaching that restored the splendour of the church, 
when barbarism, and wars, and ignorance either 
sat in or broke the doctor's chair in pieces ; for then 
it was that divers orders of religious, and especially 
of preachers, were erected; God inspiring into 
whole companies of men a zeal of preaching. And 
by the same instrument God restored the beauty of 
the church, when it was necessary she should be 
reformed : it was the assiduous and learned preach- 
ing of those whom God chose for his ministers in 
that work, that wrought the advantages, and per- 
suaded those truths which are the enamel and 
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beauty of our churches." Such, in regard to tl 
usefulness and dignity of the ordinance of preac 
ing, is the testimony of that celebrated omame 
of the Church of England, with a selection fro 
whose discourses we commence the series of Be 
mons which are to find a place in the ' Sacri 
Classics/ " And/' — he adds, in language scarce 
less applicable to the present times, — ^* and becao 
by the same means all things are preserred^by whi< 
they are produced, it cannot but be certain, th 
the present state of the church requires a great 
care and prudence in this ministry than eve 
especially $inc$ by preaehing some endeavour to su 
plant preaching, and by intercepting the fruitn 
the flocke, to diehearten the shepherds from thi 
attendances^* ' 

The faith of the pagan world sought neither 
derive support nor to extend its usefulness 1 
means of any such system of popular instm 
tion OS is here described The pulpit, in Chr 
tian times the best ally of truth and virtu 
ibund no place beside the blood-stained alta 
of superstition. HeatheniMn had its troops 
sacrificers, its flamens, its augurs, its pontifi» 
but no preacher ; for in the poverty of its tnit 
it had no ''good tidings'' for the lips of t 
missionary; and, alike selfish and indifferent, 

' Tftylor*8 DedicAtioD of hiiSennoni to Lord Vftughftn. 
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sought neither to impart nor to borrow, except as 
the slavish instrument of policy and conquest. 
The character of the preacher,— the apostle, — " the 
messenger and legate of heaven,"— could belong 
only to a religion whose principles are unmixed 
truth, whose aim is universality, whose motive is 
benevolence. How beautiful, in the silent obscu- 
rity of its birth, was that ordinance which was de- 
signed to effect the mightiest and most permanent 
of moral revolutions on our globe, and to bring 
together the 'elect' — the choice of spiritualized 
humanity — in due time to be transported to hea- 
ven ! Issuing from the remote capital of Judea, 
we trace the steps of a few noteless and unprovided 
wanderers, the (iisciples of One that had been 
violently and shamefully put to death. They 
proclaim, wherever they go, to as many as will 
hear, that that crucified individual was the ex- 
pected Deliverer of the human race ; that he has 
brought Mife and immortality to light;' and that 
it is ' He that shall judge the quick and dead.' 
Hopeless in such hands might seem the task to 
rouse a slumbering, to reform an evil, to propitiate 
a hostile world. But the fire is kindled ; and these 
humble men are not to be discouraged. Vainly 
** stripes and imprisonments await them," — ^the loud 
mockery of the rude multitude, and the subdued, 
but not less cruel derision of the polished and the 
great : an invincible patience, the offspring of sin- 
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cerity and faith, supports tbem: an ardent zeal, 
inspired from above, urges them onward, in spite 
of every impediment Not many years have 
elapsed before the chief cities of Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, possess each its colony of con- 
verts, and every convert, in his turn, a preacher ; 
while as the circle widens, induding within its cir- 
cumference Arabia and Egypt, Gaul, Spain, and 
even the furthest isles of the west of Europe, in the 
same proportion are the numbers of the faithful 
every where multiplied. It is to no purpose that 
' the rulers take counsel together against the Lord 
and against his Anointed ; that the anger of the impe- 
rial despot is roused, and persecution, infatuated al- 
ready, blinds herself more and more with the blood 
of her many victims. A dominion more ancient 
than that of the Caesars shakes to its foundations : 
— the gain of the priest is withdrawn ;nthe once- 
crowded temples of a multifold idolatry are well- 
nigh deserted ; the smoke of altars becomes com- 
paratively rare, and the images of those that " were 
no gods" begin to be left undecorated, to perish in 
solitariness and silence. 

So far the missionaries of redemption were led 
by the immediate hand of Heaven; the unquestion^ 
able evidence of miracles, and the surviving impulse 
of the first outpouring of the Spirit from on high, 
had hitherto rendered unnecessary, and, in theif 
esteem, even impious, the ordinary arts of persuasion 
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and conviction. MirAcles^ however, as become 
needless, and subject to abuser like all sensible 
demonstsations of truth, by withdrawing the mind 
from the sources of inward conviction, were early 
discontinued ; and Christianity, when thus effectu- 
ally {Wanted, was left to the general care of Divine 
Providence in the continued and unfailing watch- 
fulness of its Author, and to the exertions of good 
and holy men, supplied with the ordinary aids of 
the Spirit The simpler outlines of evangelical 
truth being already traced upon the popular mind, 
sermons now began to be something more than 
plain announcements of " the news that Christ had 
come into the World,'' to save sinners. When phi- 
losophers had embraced the new religion, and the 
state sought its alliance, and enquiring minds de- 
sired to be instructed in the extent of its moral 
applicability to t^e needs and exigencies of human 
life, then a more elaborate and artificial system of 
teaching was called f<Mrtfa. The preacher, at first 
brought up to some other occupation, and support- 
ing himself in the intervals of his apostolic labours 
by his exertions in a worhUy calling, was now set 
apart to the important c^ce from his youth, fur- 
nished with the aids of learning, and trained in 
the arts of eloquence and disputation. He was 
required to be a polemic as well as a dogmatist ; 
and that destructicm of the edifice of idolatrous 
paganism, which the fervid might of inspiration 
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had commenced^ as with the stroke of lightning 
from heaven, was now to be completed, by little 
and little, by means of the slow operation of argu- 
ment, and the silent force of Christian example. 
The Apostles were complete in their simple inspi- 
ration — in the irresistible strength of a faith mira- 
culously imparted. Again, the Fathers were no 
less fitted ** to do the work of evangelists'' in their 
times, by blending with and enriching what re- 
mained of the diviner qualifications which distin- 
guished the first ministers of Christ, with a more 
liberal education, a more extensive acquaintance 
with mankind, and the dignity of superior sta- 
tions. The models left, however, by Chrysostom 
and Augustin, by Tertullian and Clemens Alex* 
andrinus, soon yielded to the innovations of men 
who partook in the corruption of succeeding ages* 
The style of preaching kept pace with the decline in 
manners and in oratorical genius, and the gradual 
adulteration of doctrine ; and, notwithstanding the 
temporary success of the various orders of friars, 
who were instituted at dififerent periods, for the 
express purpose of reforming the negligence and 
the abuses which existed among the clei^ — bat 
who by degrees became tainted with and increased 
the vices they were designed to correct — the me* 
thod of instruction from the pulpit, which gene* 
rally prevailed for several centuries preceding tb» 
Reformation, was calculated, by the ignorance of the 
oraton, the trifling scholastic forms adopted, and 
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the useless and often ridiculous choice of subjects, 
rather to darken, to embarrass, and to mislead, than 
effectually to answer the ennobling and sanctifying 
ends of a Christian Ministry. 

A new era of taste in popular composition on 
religious subjects, dawned simultaneously with the 
Reformation: Tyndale, Frith, Cranmer, and others 
of the early Reformers, but especially the venera- 
ble Latimer — ^that thorough specimen of a plain 
English divine — abound with passages in a style 
which, for fluency, ease, and unaffected simplicity, 
may vie with the best specimens of the Augustan 
age of our literature ; while in earnestness-— in the 
natural pathos of unaffected sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose — they are not to be excelled. This 
apostolic plainness did not, however, survive be- 
yond the first period of the Reformation — the 
period of its struggles and imperfection : with 
the men of more consummate learning, who oc* 
cupied the eminent stations of the church in 
Elizabeth^s reign, came back the subtle distinc- 
tions, the frequent quotations, and tedious subdi- 
visions, of the scholastic divines. But these faults 
were counterbalanced by more than equal excel-r 
lencies — by a profound acquaintance with Scrip-r 
ture and with the controversies of past ages, and 
the general history of the Church ; often by great 
depth, originality, and variety of thought, and a 
fearless vigour and rich profusion of language, 
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Repulsiye as we miglit suppose such faults to 
have appeared to thfi taste of the common peoplis> 
wfedile the excellencies with which they were coa- 
nected must have been for the most part above their 
comprehension, it is difficult to account satisftu;- 
torily for the extraordinary popularity of pulpit 
eloqu^ice in tfa« period between the complete es- 
tablishment of the Reformation and the close of the 
Stuart dynasty. Some causes, move or lesa ob- 
vious, may indeed be assigned. The interest of 
the mighty controversy between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Churches had not yet wholly 
subsided; at intervals it was kept alive by fre^ 
alacms and partial encounters, like the broken 
waves after a tempest ; while the grounds of the 
dispute had, through the frequent and varied^ diiK 
cussien of every controverted point, become fami- 
liar to die minds of all but the very lowest of the 
people^ In the meantime, by the gradual growth^^ 
and rising popularity of the Puritans — another 
party opposed, on contrary ground^ to the Churclr 
of England«^potemical disputes had been still fur- 
ther disseminated and more earnestly promoted ; 
the more so, as thia party was yet in all the vf'- 
gour of youths though long repressed, and kept ht 
comparative silience by legal restraint. Again, during 
that part of the period in question which was chiefly 
under the influence of the pulpit, namely the reigir 
of Charles I., political excitement, which the ptdpHf 
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Imd, on both sides, been made tbe instititnent of 
blowing np into a flame, now in its turn reacted 
upon tbe passions of religions dispntants, and 
ibrongli ttion upim the people. Moreover, preach- 
ing was long confined to comparatiydy few minis- 
ters ; men often of distingatshed talents, and onbnr- 
ihened by the daily demands of a parochial charge : 
for between the preacher and the plain parish 
priest, thoogh di^i sometimes, as now generally, 
imited in the same peison, thefe appears to hare 
existed a distinction scarcely traceable in our times. 
Lastly, incomparativdy less ewiUzed as the great 
body of the pec^le certainly were, we do not be- 
ntate to express onr bdief, that men were far 
more alive in those days than in our own to those 
profound and awful emotions which it is the de- 
sign of rdigious addresses to call up. Pivaching 
was tbe grand national means of the people'fi 
cttltiration-— the only means; and they were in- 
tensely susceptiUe of its advantages. They had 
leisafe too for thought and space for feeling, un- 
oonaected with bodily wants and privations, un- 
known to the same classes in these restless, over- 
worked, and craving times. The chilling and ab- 
sorbing pursuits of the merchant and the manu- 
fiu^turer — pursuits, which withdraw the mind too 
exdusivdy from questions of more permanent 
importance, and cast a damp over those affec- 
tions whose sphere is the future and the invisi- 
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ble — were hitherto confined within a narrow circle. 
Something also may perhaps be justly ascribed 
to the energy and freedom with which the sermons 
of the seventeenth century were delivered. As 
far as we are acquainted with the mode of elo- 
cution generally in pse, it appears to have been of 
all others the best adapted for an English Pro- 
testant congregation; that is to say, for hearers 
accustomed to reflect and acquainted with Scrip- 
ture. The art of memory was diligently cultivated, 
but not exclusively relied upon. Without ** making 
themselves slaves to syllables/'* our elder divines 
profoundly studied, meditated, and carefully im- 
pressed upon their minds, during the preceding 
week, the subject on which they proposed to ad- 
dress their congregations on the Sunday, with all 
its necessary divisions, statements, and illustra- 
tions ; but we have no reason to believe that they 
trusted to their memories for every word, in its 
exact order. This is done in foreign churches ; but 
not always with the best effect It would indeed 
be difficult to show in what respects a proceeding 
so painful and so slavish, possesses any advantage 
over that pursued in the Church of England — at 
least when the written discourse is recited with all 
the freedom and effect, of which the example of 
many living divines proves this method to be capa- 
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ble. The proper use to be made of the manuscript 
in the pulpit, is as a beacon and occasional sup- 
port — not as crutches to the lame, or a guide to the 
blind. From it the sermon should not be read, but 
preached. Such is the use that, from respect for the 
awful subjects on which they have to exercise their 
office, and from an anxious desire in no instance to 
mislead or offend their hearers, in matters of impe- 
rishable interest, judicious preachers will make of 
it ; following, in this particular,* the example of the 
greatest among their predecessors in the English 
Church, who were also perhaps the ablest Christian 
orators, though not the most accomplished pulpit 
rhetoricians of modem times. ' 

In commencing that important feature of the 
' Sacred Classics,' which is to consist of a 
' Selection from the best Sermons of our English 
Divines,' the first name which suggested itself to 
the Editors, was that of Bishop Taylor. On 
more than one ground this author's claim to the 
place assigned him is incontrovertible. His claim 
is that of the most distinguished ornament of our 
pulpit-literature, in its most distinguished period — 
of a preacher the most remarkable for genius, in a 
church which, among a host of such, can boast the 
names of a Hooker, a Donne, a Barrow, and a 
Horsley. But there is another reason, in itself 

* See Walton's Lives of Donne and Sanderson. 
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sufficient to vindicate the propriety of the choice. 
Though, as has been already stated, far from the 
earliest among our sermon-writers, he stands fore- 
most in chronol<^ical order <^ those, whose compo- 
sitions it could be reasonably expected to render 
acceptable to the prevailing taste of the various 
classes for whom the work is designed. It was 
Taylor who, of all our preachers, subsequent to the 
age of the Beformaticm, first clothed the " bare ana- 
tomy'' of that science which has for its lofty argu- 
ment God, and man, and viitue, and redemption-^ 
the eternal rewards of goodness, and the " deathless 
death'' of the wicked — with the fulness and the 
bloom of life. He first, with a holy trust in his 
genius, taught and enlightened by an ardent love 
to God and man, launched forth from the straits 
and shallows of casuistry and formal logic, secure 
of finding his way into the deep regions of the 
heart and the conscience. He is ever, indeed, 
guided by the severest rules of argument ; but the 
reader becomes aware of the fact rather from the 
force of his own convictions, than through the ob- 
trusion of the naked framework of the arrangement 
upon his attention. After the fashion of his time, 
he is familiar-p-^-needlessly, and, to a modem and 
unlearned reader, wearisomely familiaro«-alike with 
the celebrated and the obscure among the divines 
of former ages ; but he also delights to exemplify 
the truths he teaches from the testimony of histo- 
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rians and the poets : he expatiates tlirough all that, 
in ancient or modem record, tells of the heautifhl 
and the fearful in onr common humanity; be 
realizes and brings home, the lessons of the Go^)el, 
by making himself, as it were, the compamon and 
friend of his hearers in their silent solitary musings 
and busy occupations; in the discharge of their 
relative duties as citizens, as well as in their hopes 
and fears as men ; in their domestic joys and sor- 
rows, their retrospections and anticipations ; in a 
word, in every relation and circumstance of human 
life. 

It is not, however, onr intention to detain the 
pious reader from the banquet spread before him 
in the foUowing pages, by any lengtiiened details 
upon that unexhausted subject of criticism, the 
literary and professional character of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. Let it suffice, warmly to recommend them 
to the serious study of all diose who have never yet 
made the acquaintance of this extraordinary writer. 
Having once familiarized themselves with the*pe- 
culiarities of his manner— -having, onder bis guid- 
ance, risen to the lofty height, from whence he con- 
templates the doctrines of the cross, and the diver- 
sities of human character and life— no reader can 
fail to follow him with delights and with a perma- 
nent advantage to his moral and spiritual being. 
Two in particular of the discourses which follow. 
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may be pointed oat^ as worthy of the highest praise. 
The "Miracles of the Divine Mercy," and the 
*' Marriage Ring." Of these the former is perhaps 
the finest of all Taylor's Sermons ; and it especially 
recommends itself to a place in a series like the 
present, by the comparative rareness of its learned 
quotations and remote allusions. With regard to 
the latter, in which a most important and neglected 
point of Christian ethics is treated in a very masterly 
manner, a considerable, but, it is hoped, not an 
injudicious freedom has been used, in the present 
edition, with a view to the convenience of the gene- 
ral reader, in pruning away such citations from pro- 
fane authors, as are at best but unsightly excres- 
cences to the ordinary eye. Those few curious 
scholars to whom it will be a disappointment to 
miss these redundances of a learned pen, are request- 
ed to weigh the motives which dictated their exclu- 
sion. Enough still remains to excite astonishment at 
the stores accumulated by the indefatigable students 
of the seventeenth century ; for this is a merit — if 
such it be — which Taylor shared with many of his 
contemporaries. The same may be said of his 
lucid order ; the severity of his logic ; the genuine- 
ness of his piety, and his thorough acquaintance 
with Scripture and with systematic theology. But 
there is not one of the following Discourses which 
does not further exhibit him in some light in which 
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he Stands pre-eminent; as endowed with anrivalled 
wealth of imagination^ with irresistible warmth of 
ieeling^ and with an exuberance of language equally 
surprising and overpowering. 

After the Restoration, nearly all the faults of the 
old masters of pulpit-eloquenee disappeared ; but, 
together with them, we miss too many also of their 
excellencies* With much that was &r-fetched, 
'' weary, and unprofitable,'' there likewise disap- 
peared their fulness and grandeur of thought, 
their cordial homeliness of application, their mas- 
terly grasp of argument, thdr profundity and bold* 
ness of theological disquisition. (Another oppor- 
tunity will occur to indicate the causes of this 
change : at present the (act is only briefly adverted 
to, as supplying the link of connexion between the 
preceding observations, and the few remarks, ap- 
plicable to our own times, with which we shall 
conclude.) At l^igth, as the middle of the last 
century approached, sermons had dwindled down 
to little more than tasteful moral essays— comments 
upon, and characters of the vices and virtues, which 
might have been heard with pleasure and approba- 
tion among the philosophers of the Porch or the 
Lyceum. From Sherlock, Tillotson, Atterbury, 
and Jortin, the public taste sank rapidly to a heart- 
less acquiescence in the elegant inanity of the 
school of Blair and his thousand followers and 
imitators. 
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It is, however, now many years since a happy 
revolution has been taking place, both in the UMte 
of cong;regations, and in the views and qualifica- 
tions of the clergy, as regards their capacity of 
Christian orators. It would be no hard task to 
point out many volumes of discourses, which have 
been published within the last thirty years> per- 
vaded by a q>irit of piety so fervent as well as 
sound, by such an earnest purpose to devote gifts 
and acquirements of no common character, exclu^ 
sively to the salvation of souls and to the increase 
of the Church, together with so much of the purity 
and divine force of Scriptural diction, as prove 
the writers to have drunk deeply at those sacred 
Fountains of Truth, which were ''digged agttin"* 
by the Reformers. 

It is, notwithstanding, too obvious, that the in- 
terests which impart their momentum to the pre- 
sent times, are unfavourable to the just influence of 
the pulpit The press, a second powerftil agent in 
the progression of the human race,— naturally the 
sister and ally of the Church, but more easily won 
over to the promotion of temporal aims, — has^ by 
its subserviency to the passions and tendencies of 
the age, taken the precedence in the popular fr 
vour. Even the universal diffusion of imperfeet 
and superficial knowledge has prevented this re- 

' Gen. xxrL 16, 18. 
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sultj. by diy^rtmg and distracting the attention, and 
rendedi^the minds of men impatient of grave and 
sttfafitantial instruction. ^ The very length of the 
discourses, with which those ' rich souls of wit and 
knowledge* [the old divines] fixed the eyes, ears, 
and hearts of their crowded congr^ations, are a 
source of wonder no w-a-day^» and (we may add) 
of self-congratulation to many a sober Christian^ 
who forgets with what delight he himself has lis- 
tened to a two hours' harangue on a loan or tax, or 
on the trial of some remarkable cause or culprit'' ' 
Few tilings, indeed, have had a more unfortunate 
effect upoi^ the modem orthodox pulpit, than the 
public indifierence to religion, (indifference is not 
seldom the accompaniment of external decorum 
and respect,) as evinced in the tedium with which dis- 
courses are heard that exceed the narrow limits to 
which imperious custom has reduced the preacher. 
For; the sermon* writer, who is restricted to twenty or 
Unenty-five minutes in the delivery of his composi- 
tionsi is necessarily driven to one of two miserable 
ateematives : either he must relinquish as hopeless 
the treatment of any of the leading subjects of doc- 
trine or morals as a whole, and confine himself to de- 
tached portions, or comparatively trivial topics ; or, 
if he persist in taking a large and comprehensive 
view of his matter, he will be forced to exclude the 

1 ^< Lay Sermon to the Higher and Middle Classes." 
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richness of language, and the flow of thought, and 
the graceful amplitude of illustration, so necessary to 
true oratory ; thus presenting his hearers rather with 
an analysis than a free and flowing address — a ske- 
leton, for a living and breathing form. The real 
profit of congregations would be much more effec- 
tually secured, if sermons were longer and less 
frequent : it is equally certain that such discourses 
as those of Taylor never could have been recited in 
our churches in modem times, on account of their 
length ; and that, if really attended to and under- 
stood, the hearer would derive more complete 
and lasting benefit ^'from one such, than from 
several constructed upon the meagre scale now in 
fashion. 

Still, however, within the prescribed bounds, a . 
sphere is comprised worthy of our best exertions. If 
the means by which the effect is to be produced 
are narrowed, we are the more loudly called upon to 
labour strenuously to accomplish all we can within 
the allowed compass. Conciseness and simpli- 
city are by no means to be confounded with po- 
verty of matter or repulsive dryness of method, 
" How much learning and wisdom," exclaimed a 
venerable archbishop, ''are necessary to make these 
things plain!" He, after all, may justly be re- 
garded as the most accomplished, and certainly 
will be the most eflfective, master of Christian elo- 
quence, who can the most completely adapt the 
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results of extensive learning and profound medita- 
tion to the peculiarities of bis age ; — who to a thorough 
acquaintance, not only with the doctrines of the 
Bible and the mind of individual man^ but with the 
history of nations, of churches^ and of controversies, 
in short, with whatever can assist in developing the 
constitution and needs of our moral and spiritual 
being— who to all these, recommended by the graces 
of a devotional spirit and the silent eloquence 
of a bright example — adds the skill to go by the 
briefest and directest course to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his auditory. 

We look, besides, for a providential change in 
the tendencies of the general mind, when the 
pulpit shall resume its pre-eminent power over the 
understandings and affections of the people. The 
ordinance of preaching, the means divinely insti- 
tuted for the highest cultivation and improvement 
of the thoughts and habits of mankind, has doubtless 
yet a momentous and a noble part to perform, 
in bringing about what remains to be completed 
of the great designs of the allwise God in the 
work of human redemption. Let us only unite 
prayer with study, courage with humility, the con- 
fidence of a good hope with the strength of faith- 
ful endeavour; and assuredly we shall not miss the 
end of our " high calling." In conclusion, we com- 
mend this volume, with heartfelt prayers for its 
utility to the reader, by permitting the gifted author 
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j j onee more to speak for hims^f. " Sermons/' s 

he^ towards the close of the dedication bel 
quoted> ''are arguments against us^ unless t] 
make us better ; and no sarmon is received a; 
r ought, unless it makes us quit a vice or be in 1 

' with virtue, — unless we suffer it in some insta 

or degree to do the work of Grod upon our souls 
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SERMON I. 

THE MIRACLES OF THE DIVINE MERCY. 



Psalm lxxxvi. 5. 

For thoUf Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and 
plenteous in mercy to all them that call on thee, 

PART I. 

Man having destroyed that which God delighted 
in, that is, the beauty of his soul, fell into an evil 
portion, and being seized on by the divine justice, 
g^ew miserable, and condemned to an incurable sor- 
row. Poor Adam, being banished and undone, went 
and lived a sad life in the mountains of India, and 
turned his face and his prayers towards Paradise ; 
thither he sent his sighs, to that place he directed 
his devotions, there was his heart now, where his 
felicity sometimes had been : but he knew not how 
to return thither, for God was his enemy, and by 
many of his attributes opposed himself against 
hiln. God's power was armed against him; and 
poor man, whom a fly or a fish could kill, was 
assaulted and beaten with a sword of fire in the 
hand of a cherubim. God*s eye watched him, his 
omniscience was man*s accuser, his severity was the 
judge, his justice the executioner. It was a tea^g^^ 
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calamity that man was to undergo, when he that 
made him anned himself against his creature, 
which would have died or turned to nothing, if he 
had but withdrawn the miracles and the almighti- 
ness of his power : if God had taken his arm from 
under him, man had perished. But it was, there- 
fore, a greater evil when God laid his arm on him, 
and against him, and seemed to support him, thut 
he might be longer killing him. In the midst of 
these sadnesses God remembered his own creature, 
and pitied it; and, by his mercy, rescued him from 
the hands of his power, and the sword of his jus* 
Uce, and the punishment of his guilt, and the difr* 
order of his sin ; and placed him in that order (if 
good things where he ought to have stood. It was 
mercy that preserved the noblest of God's crea- 
tures here below; he who stood condemned and 
undone under all the other attributes of God, wm 
only saved and rescued by his mercy ; that it mi9 
be evident that Grod s mercy is above all his woiH 
and above all ours, greater than the creati<m, mri 
greater than our sins. As is his majesty, so is Ui 
mercy, that is, without measures and without ndflib 
sitting in heaven and filling all the worlds ealUif 
for a duty that he may give a blessing, makiif 
man that be may save him, punishing him thi^ j|f 
may preserve him. And God's justice bowed dovi 
to bis mercy, and all his power passed into mcMfy 
and his omniscience converted into care and wat4^ 
fulness, into providence and observation for maiA 
avail ; and heaven gave its influence for man« «pi 
rained showers for our food and drink; and A! 
attributes and acts of God sat at the foot of mei * 
and all that mercy descended upon the head of m 
For so the light of the world in the morning of 
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creation was spread abroad like a curtain, and dwelt 
no where, but filled the expamum with a dissemi- 
nation great as the unfoldings of the air's looser 
garment, or the wilder fringes of the fire> without 
knots, or order, or combination ; but God gathered 
the beams in his hand, and united them into a 
globe of fire, and all the light of the world became 
the body of the sun; and he lent some to his 
weaker sister that walks in the night, and guides a 
traveller, and teaches him to distinguish a house 
from a river, or a rock from a plain field. So is the 
mercy of Grod, a vast expansum and a huge ocean ; 
from eternal ages it dwelt round about the throne 
of God, and it filled all that infinite distance and 
space, that hath no measures but the will of God : 
until (rod, desiring to communicate that excellency 
and make it relative, created angels, that he might 
have persons capable of huge gifts ; and man, who 
he knew would need forgiveness. For so the an- 
gels, our elder brothers, dwelt for ever in the house 
of Uieir Father, and never brake his command- 
ments; but we, the younger, like prodigals, for- 
Mok our Fathers house, and went into a strange 
, country, and followed stranger courses, and spent 
' .the portion of our nature, and forfeited all our title 
'* to the fiunily, and came to need another portion. 
' For, ever since the fall of Adam, who, like an 
; imfortunate man, spent all that a wretched man 
[ coold need, or a happy man could have, our life 
I IS repentance, and forgiveness is all our portion; 
y and though angels were objects of God's bounty, 
; yet man only is, in proper speaking, the object of 
• -his mercy: and the mercy which dwelt in an infi- 
' mte circle, became confined to a little ring, and 
dwelt here below ; and here shall dwell V^eVw » >:^ 

^1 
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it hath carried all God's portion up to he«r 
where it shall reign and glory on our crowned li«i 
for ever and ever ! 

But for him that considers God's mercies, t 
dwells awhile in that depth, it is hard not to t 
wildly, and without art and order of disconrsln 
St Peter talked he knew not what, when be i 
tered into a cloud with Jesus on Mount Tal 
though it passed over him like the Httle corta 
that ride on the north wind, and pass between 1 
sun and us. And when we converse with a li| 
greater than the sun, and taste a sweetness ok 
delicious than the dew of heaven, and in < 
thoughts entertain the ravishments and barmonji 
that atonement, which reconciles Gt>d to man, a 
man to felicity, it will be more easily pardoo 
if we should be like persons that admire much, a 
say but little : and indeed we can best confess 1 
glories of the Lord by dazzled eyes, and a sla 
mering tongue, and a heart overcharged with i 
miracles of this infinity. For so those little dK 
that run over, though they be not much in tbe 
selves, yet they tell that the vessel was full, a 
could express the greatness of the shower no ott 
wise but by spilling, and in artificial expressic 
and runnings over. But because I have undertak 
to tell the drops of the ocean, and to span I 
measures of eternity, I must do it by the gn 
lines of revelation and experience, and tell ec 
ceming God's mercy as we do concerning G 
himself, that he is that great fountain of which 
all drink, and the great rock of which we all e 
and on which we all dwell, and under whose d 
dow we all are refreshed. God's mercy is all dij 
and we can only draw great lines of it, and ledi 
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the constellatioiis of our hemisphere, instead of 
telling the number of the stars ; we only can reckon 
what we feel and what we live by: and though 
there be in every one of these lines of life enough 
to engage us for ever to do God service, and to 
give him praises ; yet it is certain there are very 
many mercies of God on us, and towards us, and 
concerning us, which we neither feel, nor see, nor 
understand as yet; but yet we are blessed by them, 
and are preserved and secured, and we shall then 
know them, when we come to give God thanks in 
the festivities of an eternal sabbath. But that I 
may confine my discourse into order, since the sub- 
ject of it cannot, I consider :— - 

1 , That mercy, being an emanation of the Divine 
goodness on us, supposes us and found us misera- 
ble. In this account concerning the mercies of God, 
I must not reckon the miracles and graces of the 
creation, or any thing of the nature of man, nor tell 
how great an endearment God passed on us that he 
made us men, capable of felicity, apted with rare 
instrumentB of discourse and reason, passions and 
desires, notices of sense, and reflections on that 
sense; that we have not the deformity of a croco- 
dile, nor the motion of a worm, nor the hunger of a 
wolf, nor the wildness of a tiger, nor the biith of 
vipers, nor the life of flies, nor the death of ser- 
pents. 

Our ezc^ent bodies and useful faculties, the 
upright motion and the tenacious hand, the fair 
. i^petites and proportioned satisfactions, our speech 
g and our perceptions, our acts of life, the rare in- 
I vention of letters, and the use of writing and speak- 
^ ing at distance, the intervals of rest and labour, 
f (^her of which, if they were perpetusl, ^qki\^\^ 
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intolerable^ the needs of nature and the provisioiui 
of Providence, sleep and business, refreshments of 
the body and enterttdnments of the soul ; these ait 
to be reckoned as acts of bounty rather than mercj; 
God gave us these when he made us, and befoie 
we needed mercy ; these were portions of our hsp 
ture, or provided to supply our consequent neces- 
sities : but when we forfeited all God's favour by 
our sins, then that they were continued or restored 
to us became a mercy and therefore ought to he 
reckoned on this new account. For it was a rase 
mercy that we were suffered to live at all, or tbat 
the anger of God did permit to us one blessings that 
he did punish us so gently : but when the rack it 
changed into an axe, and the axe into an imprisan- 
ment, and the imprisonment changed into an en- 
largement, and the enlargement into an enteitaln- 
ment in the family, and this entertainment 
on to an adoption; these are steps of a 
favour, and perfect redemption from our sin : ami 
the returning back our own goods is a gift and s 
perfect donative, sweetened by the apprehensaow 
of the calamity from whence every lesser punish* 
ment began to free us. And thus it was that God 
punished us, and visited the sin of Adam on his 
posterity. He threatened we should die, and ss 
we did, but not so as we deserved : we waited ton 
death, and stood sentenced, and are daily sum- 
moned by sicknesses and uneasiness; and every 
day is a new reprieve, and brings a new favow; 
certain as the revolution of the sun on that day; 
and at last, when we must die by the irreveisiUe 
decree, that death is changed into a sleep, and tbafc 
sleep is in the bosom of Christ, and there dwells sD 
peace and security, and it shall pass forth into gis- 
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ries aad felicitie*. We looked for a judge, and 
behold a Sariour! we feared an accuser, and be- 
hold an Advocate! we sat down in sorrow, and 
rise in joy : we leaned on rhubarb and aloes, and 
our aprons were made of the sharp leaves of Indian 
fig-trees, and so we fed, and so were clothed ; but 
the rhubarb proved medicinal, and the rough leaf 
of the tree brought its fruit wrapped up in its fold- 
ings; and round about our dwellings was planted 
a hedge of thorns and bundles of thistles, the aco- 
nite and the briony, the nightshade and the poppy; 
and at the root of these grew the healing plantain, 
which, rising up into a tallness, by the friendly invi- 
tation of heavenly influence, turned about the tree of 
the cross, and cured the wounds of the thorns, and the 
curse of the thistles, and the malediction of man, 
and the wrath of God. ** If God be thus kind when 
he is angry, what is he when he feasts us with cares- 
ses of his more tender kindness V* * All that God 
restored to us after the forfeiture of Adam, grew to 
be a doable kindness; for it became the expression 
of a bounty which knew not how to repent, a gra- 
ciousness that was not to be altered, though we 
were; and that was it which we needed. That 
is the first general : all the bounties oi the crea- 
tion became mercies to us, when God continued 
them to us, and restored them after they were 
forfeit 

2. But as a circle begins every where and ends 
no w}iere, so do the mercies of God ; after all this 
huge progress, now it began anew : 'God is good 
and gracious,' and ' God is ready to forgive.* Now, 
that he had once more made us capable of mercies, 

* ft fie inMcittiiv qoomoclo eomri? stinr > 
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God had what he desired, and what he could re- 
joice in, something on which he might pour forth 
his mercies. And, by the way, this I shall observe, 
(for I cannot but speak without art, when I speak of 
that which hath no measure,) God made us capa> 
ble of one sort of his mercies, and we made ourselves 
capable of another. ' God is good and graciou8»' 
that is, desirous to give great gifts : and of this God 
made us receptive, first by giving us natural pos- 
sibilities, that is, by giving those gifts he made 
us capable of more ; and next, by restoring us to 
his favour, that he might not by our provocationa 
be hindered from raining down his mercies. But 
God is also ' ready to forgive:' and of tlys kind of 
mercy we made ourselves capable, even by not de- 
serving it. Our sin made way for his grace* and 
our infirmities called on his pity ; and because we 
sinned we became miserable, and because we were 
miserable we became pitiable; and this opened 
the other treasure of his mercy, that because our 
' sin abounds/ his ' grace may superabound/ In 
this method we must confine our thoughts : 

1. Giving. I 'Thou, Lord, art good, I plenteous in meiC7 to all 

2. Foxglviag. | and ready to foi^ve, | than that cbU upon tliMi' 

3. God's mercies, or the mercies of his giving, 
came first on us by mending of our nature: for the 
ignorance we fell into is instructed, and better 
learned in spiritual notices than Adam's morning 
knowledge in Paradise; our appetites are made 
subordinate to the Spirit, and the liberty of ooe 
wills is improved, having ' the liberty of the sons of 
God;' and Christ hath done us more grace and 
advantage than we lost in Adam : and as man lost 
Paradise, and got heaven ; so he lost the integrity 
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of the first, and got the perfection of the second 
Adam : his ' living soul' is changed into ' a quick- 
ening spirit;* our discerning faculties are filled with 
the spirit of faith^ and our passions and desires are 
entertained with hope, and our election is sancti- 
fied with charity, and our first life of a temporal 
possession is passed into a hetter, a life of spiritual 
expectations ; and, though our first parent was for- 
bidden it, yet we live of the fruits of the tree of 
life. But I instance in two great things, in which 
human nature is greatly advanced^ and passed on 
to greater perfections. The first is, that besides 
body and soul, which was the sum total of Adam's 
constitution, God hath superadded to us a third 
principle, the beginner of a better life; I mean, the 
Spirit: so that now man hath a spiritual and celes- 
tial nature breathed into him, and the old man, that 
is, the old constitution, is the least part, and in its 
proper operations is dead, or dying ; but the new 
man is that which gives denomination, life, mo- 
tion, and proper actions to a Christian, and that is 
renewed in us day by day. But secondly, human 
nature is so highly exalted and mended by that 
mercy, which God sent immediately upon the fall of 
Adam, the promise of Christ, that when he did 
come, and actuate the purposes of this mission, and 
ascended up into heaven, he carried human nature 
above the seats of angels, to the place whither 
' Lucifer, the son of the morning,' aspired to as- 
cend, but in his attempt fell into hdl. For (so 
said the prophet) ' the son of the morning said, I 
will ascend into heaven, and sit in the sides of the 
north,' that is, the throne of Jesus seated in t^e 
east, called the sides or obliquity of the north. 
And as the seating of his human nature intKoX^^- 
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rious seat brought to him all adoration^ and the 
majesty of God, and the greatest of his exaltation ; 
so it was so great an advancement to us, that all 
the angels of heaven take notice of it, and feel a 
change in the appendage of their condition ; not 
that they are lessened, but that we, who in nature 
are less than angels, have a relative dignity g^reater, 
and an equal honour of being fellow-servants. 
This mystery is plain in Scripture, and the real 
effect of it we read in both the Testaments. When 
Manoah, the father of Samson, saw an angel, he 
worshipped him;* and, in the Old Testament, it 
was esteemed lawful ; for they were the lieutenants 
of God, sent with the impresses of his majesty, and 
took in his name the homage from us, who then 
were so much their inferiors. But when the man 
Christ Jesus was exalted, and made the Lord of all 
the angels, then they became our fellow-servants^ 
and might not receive worship from any of the ser- 
vants of Jesus, especially from prophets and mar- 
tyrs, and those that are ministers of ' the testinumy 
of Jesus.' And therefore when an angel appealed 
to St John, and he, according to the custom of the 
Jews, fell down and worshipped him, as not yet 
knowing, or not considering any thing to the con- 
trary ; the angel reproved him, saying, ' See thoa 
do it not; I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keeptfa^ 
sayings of this book: worship God;'* or, as St 
Cyprian^ reads it, "worship Jesus." God and 
man are now only capable of worship; but no 
angel: God, essentially; man, in the person of 

> Judges, xiii. « Rev.-zxii. 9. 

3 De Bono Patientis. 
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Christ, and in the exaltation of our great Re- 
deemer ; but angels not so high, and, therefore, not 
capable of any religious worship. And this dignity 
of man St Gregory explicates fully. * " Why did 
the angels of old receive worshippings, and were 
silent ; but, in the New Testament, decline it, and 
fear to accept it ?' The reason is because they, 
seeing our nature, which they did so lightly value, 
raised up above them, they fear to see it humbled 
under them ; neither do they any more despise the 
weakness, which themselves worship in the King of 
heaven." The same also is the sense of the gloss of St 
Ambrose, Ansbertus, Haymo, Rupertus, and others 
of old ; and Ribera, Salmeron, and Lewis of Granada 
of late : which being so plainly consonant to the 
words of the angel, and consigned by the testimony 
of such men, J the rather note, that those who wor- 
ship angels, and make religious addresses to them, 
may see what privilege themselves lose, and how 
they part with the honour of Christ, who in his 
nature relative to us is 'exalted far above all 
thrones, and principalities, and dominions.' I 
need not add lustre to this : it is like the sun, the 
biggest body of light, and nothing can describe it 
so well as its own beams ; and there is not in na- 
ture, or the advantages of honour, any thing greater, 
than that we have the issues of that mercy which 
makes us fellow-servants with angels, too much 



' " Qaid est, quod, ante Redemptoris adventum, adorantur 
ab hominibiu (angdi) et tacent, poatmodum vero adorari refii- 
giuot ? Nisi qaod naturam noetram, quam priiu despexerant, post- 
quam banc super se assumptam asptciunt, prostratam sibi videri 
pertimescunt; nee jam sub se vdut infinnara contemnere ausi 
sunt, quam super se, viz. in coeU Rege, venerantor." — Horn. viii. 
in BvangeL 
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honoured to pay them a religious worship, whose 
Lord is a man, and he that is their Kling, is our 
Brother. 

4. To this, for the likeness of the matter, I add, 
that the divine mercy bath so prosecuted us with 
the enlargement of his favours, that we are not cmly 
fellow-ministers and servants with the angels, and 
in our nature in the person of Christ exalted above 
them ; but we also shall be thdr judges. And if 
this be not an honour above that of Joseph as 
Mordecai, an honour beyond all the measures of i 
man, then there are in honour no degrees, no pn- 
ority or distances, or characters of fame and noble- 
ness. Christ is the great Judge of all the worid; 
his human nature shall then triumph over evil men 
and evil spirits; then shall the devils, those angeli 
that fell from their first originals, be brought in their 
cbains from their dark prisons, and once be allowed 
to see the light, that light that shall confound 
them ; while all that follow the Lamb, and that aie 
accounted worthy of that resurrection, shall be as- 
sessors in the judgment ' Know ye not,' saith St 
Paul, * that ye shall judge angels P* ^ And Teitol- 
lian, speaking concerning devils and accursed spirits» 
saith, ' Those angels which we renounced in baptisin, 
those we shall judge in the day of the Lord's glorj, 
in the great day of recompences.'* And that the 
honour may be yet greater, the same day of seo- 
tence that condemns the evil angels, shall also re* 
ward the good, and increase their glory; whidi, 
because they derive from their Lord and ours, from 



' 1 Cor. vi. 3. 

^ <* Hi sunt angeli quoe judicaturi sumus ; hi sunt angcB 
quibus in lavacro renunciavimus.'*— De Cult Fcemin. 
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their King and our elder Brother, ' the King of 
Glories/ whose glorious hands shall put the crown 
on all our heads, we, who shall he servants of that 
judgment, and some way or other assist in it, have 
a part of that honour, to he judges of all angels, and 
of all the world. The eflfect of these things ought 
to be this, that we do not by base actions dis- 
honour that nature that sits on the throne of God, 
that reign^ over angels, that shall sit in judgment 
OB all the world. It is a great indecency that the 
son of a king should bear water on his head, and dress 
vineyards among the slaves ; or to see a wise man, 
and the guide of his country, drink-drunk among 
the meanest of his servants ; but when members of 
Christ shall be made members of a harlot, and that 
which rides above a rainbow, stoops to an imperi- 
ous whorish woman ; when the soul that is sister to 
the Lord of angels, shall degenerate into the fool- 
ishness or rage of a beast, being drowned with the 
blood of the grape, or made mad with passion, or 
ridiculous with weaker follies ; we shall but strip 
ourselves of that robe of honour with which Christ 
hath invested and adorned our nature, and carry 
that portion of humanity, which is our own, and 
which God hath honoured in some capacities above 
angels, into a portion of an eternal shame, and be- 
come less in all senses, and equally disgraced with 
devils. The shame and sting of this change shall 
be, that we turned the glories of the Divine mercy 
into the baseness of ingratitude, and the amazement 
of suffering the Divine vengeance. But I pass 
on. 

5. The next order of Divine mercies that I shall 
remark, is also an improvement of our nature, or 
an appendage to it For, whereas our CQVi^XkXn^^csv:^ 
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is weak, our souls apt to diminution and imped 
faculties, our bodies to mutilation and imperii 
tion, to blindness and crookedness, to stammer! 
and sorrows, to baldness and deformity, to e 
conditions and accidents of body, and to pasak 
and sadness of spirit; God hath, in his infin 
mercy, provided for every condition rare supple 
ries of comfort and usefulness, to make recompen 
and sometimes with an overrunning proportii 
for those natural delects, which were apt to ma 
our persons otherwise contemptible, and our ec 
ditions intolerable. Grod gives to blind men bet 
memories. For on this account it is that Ruffin 
makes mention of Didymus of Alexandria, wl 
being blind, was blest with a rare attention a 
singular memory ; and by prayer, and hearing, a 
meditating, and discoursing, came to be one oft 
most excellent divines of that whole age. And 
was more remarkable in Nicasius Mechlinieni 
who, being blockish at his book, in his first chi 
hood fell into accidental blindness, and from thei 
continually grew to so quick an apprehension a 
80 tenacious a memory, that he became the won< 
of his contemporaries, and was chosen rector of t 
college at Mechlin, and was made licentiate of tl 
ology at Louvain,* and doctor of both the laws 
Cologne, living and dying in great reputation 
his rare parts and excellent learning. At the sai 
rate also God deals with men in other instanc 
want of children he recompences with freed< 
from care; and whatsoever evil happens to 1 
body \s therefore most commonly single and un 
companied, because God accepts that evil as 1 
punishment of the sin of the man, or the insi] 
ment of his virtue or his security, and it is reckoE 
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as a sufficient antidote. God hath laid a severe 
law on all women, that ' in sorrow they shall bring 
forth children :' yet God hath so attempered that 
sorrow, that they think themselves more accursed if 
they want that sorrow ; and they have reason to re- 
joice in that state, the trouble of which is alleviated 
by a promise, * that they shall be saved in bearing 
children.' He that wants one eye, hath the force 
and vigorousness of both united in that which is 
left him ; and whenever any man is afflicted with 
sorrow, his reason and his religion, himself and all 
his friends, persons that are civil and persons that 
are obliged, run in to comfort him ; and he may, if 
he will observe wisely, find so many circumstances 
of ease' and remission, so many designs of Provi- 
dence and studied favours, such contrivances of 
collateral advantage, and certain reserves of sub- 
stantial and proper comfort, that in the whole sum 
of affairs it often happens, that a single cross is a 
double blessing, and that even in a temporal sense 
' it is better to go to the house of mourning ' than 
of joys and festival egressions. Is not the affliction 
of poverty better than the prosperity of a great and 
tempting fortune P Does not wisdom dwell in a 
mean estate and low spirit, retired thoughts, and 
under a sad roof ? And is it not generally true, 
that sickness itself is appayed with religion and 
holy thoughts, with pious resolutions and peniten- 
tial prayers, with returns to God and to sober coun- 
sels P And if this be true, that God sends sorrow 
to cure sin, and affliction be the handmaid to grace; 
it is also certain that every sad contingency in na^ 
ture is doubly recompensed with the advantages of 
religion, besides those intervening refreshments 
which support the spirit, and refresh its inatc^i- 
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ments. I shall need to instance but once more ii 
this particular. 

God hath sent no greater evil into the worid, 
than that ' in the sweat of our brows we shall cal 
our bread ;' and in the difficulty and agony, in 
the sorrows and contention of our souls, we shall 
' work out our salvation.' But see how in the fint 
of these God hath outdone his own anger, and d» 
feated the purposes of his wrath, by the inundatioa 
of his mercy : for this labour and sweat of our 
brows is so far from being a curse, that without it 
4>ur very bread would not be so great a blessing. 
Is it not labour that makes the garlic and the 
pulse, the sycamore and the cresses, the cheese of 
the goats and the butter of the sheep, to be st- 
voury and pleasant as the flesh of the roebuck, or 
the milk of the kine, the marrow of oxen, or the 
thighs of birds ? If it were not for labour, men 
neither could eat so much, nor relish so pleasantly, 
nor sleep so soundly, nor be so healthful nor so 
useful, so strong nor so patient, so noble nor so 
untempted. And as God hath made us beholdes 
to labour for the purchase of many good things, io 
the thing itself owes to labour many degrees of iti 
worth and value. And therefore I need not reckon, 
that besides these advantages, the mercies of God 
have found out proper and natural remedies for la- 
bour; nights to cure the sweat of the day, sleep to 
ease our watchfulness, rest to alleviate our burden^ 
and days of religion to procure our rest : and thingi 
are so ordered, that labour is become a duty, and 
an act of many virtues, and is not so apt to turn 
into a sin as its contrary ; and is therefore neces- 
sary, not only because we need it for making piR>- 
visions for our life, but even to ease the labour of 
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our rest; there being no greater tediousness of 
spirit in the world than want of employment, and 
an inactive life ; and the lazy man is not only un- 
profitable, but also accursed, and he groans under 
the load of his time ; which yet passes over the ac- 
tiive man light as a dream, or the feathers of a bird^ 
while the disemployed is a disease, and like a long 
sleepless night to himself, and a load unto his 
country. And therefore, although, in this particu- 
lar, God hath been so merciful in this infliction, 
that from the sharpness of the curse a very great 
part of mankind are freed, and there are myriads 
of people good and bad, who do not 'eat their 
bread in the sweat of their brows ;' yet this is but 
an overrunning jEmd an excess of the divine mercy : 
Ood did more for us than we did absolutely need ; 
for he hath so disposed of the circumstances of this 
curse, that man's affections are so reconciled to it, 
that they desire it, and are delighted in it; and so 
the anger of God is ended in loving-kindness, and 
the drop of water is lost in the full chalice of the 
wine, and the curse is gone out into a multiplied 
blessing. 

But then, for the other part of the severe law and 
laborious imposition, that we must work out our 
spiritual interest with the labours of our spirit, [this] 
seems to most men to be so intolerable, that, rather 
than pass under it, they quit their hopes of heaven, 
and pass into the portion of devils. And what can 
there be to alleviate this sorrow, that a man shall 
be perpetually solicited with an impure tempter, 
and shall carry a flame within him, and all the 
world is on fire round about him, coid every thing 
brings fuel to the flame, and full tables are a snare, 
and empty tables are collateral servants to ^ Vv&X, 

c 
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and help to blow the fire and kindle the heap of 
prepared temptationH ; and yet a man must not at 
all taste of the forbidden fruit, and he must not de- 
sire what he cannot choose but desire, and be miut 
not enjoy whatsoever he does violently covet, iwl 
must never satisfy his appetite in the tnost ▼iolcnt 
importunities, but must therefore deny himselC be- 
cause to do so is extremely troublesome ? Tte 
seems to be an art of torture, and a device to puniib 
man with the spirit of aphony, and a restless vcn^ 
tion. But this also hath in it a p^reat ingredient of 
mercy, or rather is nothing^ else but a heap of 
mercy in its entire constitution. For, if it were not 
for this, we had nothin^^ of our own to present to 
God, nothinpf proportional)le to the great rewaidi 
of heaven, but either all men, or no man, must go 
thither; for nothing can distinguish man fioB 
*man, in order to beatitude, but choice and electkm; 
and nothing can ennoble the choice bnt Ion, 
and nothing can exercise love but difficulty, vai 
nothing can make that difficulty but the contradic- 
tion of our appetite, and the crossing of our natunl 
affections. And therefore, whenever any of yOB 
are tempted violently, or grow weary in your spt- 
rite with resisting the petulancy of temptation, yoo 
may be cured, if you will please but to remember 
and rejoice, tliat now you have something of your 
own to give to (iod, something that he will be 
pleased . to accept, sometiiing that he hath pm 
thee that thou mayest give it him : for our moiief 
and our time, our days of feasting and our days of 
sorrow, our discourse and our acts of praise, «ff 
prayers and our songs, our vows and our offeriiigi* 
our worshippings and protestations, and whatsoem 
else can be accounted in the sum of our religws, 
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are only accepted according as they bear along 
with them portions of our will^ and choice of love, 
and appendant difficulty. * So that whoever can 
complain that he serves God with pains and morti- 
fications, he is troubled because there is a distinc- 
tion of things such as we call virtue and vice, re- 
ward and punishment ; and if we will not suffer 
God to distinguish the first, he will ceitainly con- 
found the latter ; and his portion shall be black- 
ness without variety, and punishment shall be his 
reward. 

6. As an appendage to this instance of divine 
mercy, we are to account that, not only in nature, 
but in contingency and emergent events of Provi- 
dence, God makes compensation to us for all the 
evils of chance and hostilities of accident, and 
brings good out of evil ; which is that solemn tri^ 
umph which mercy makes over justice, when it 
rides on a cloud, and crowns its darkness with a 
robe of glorious light. God indeed suffered Joseph 
to be sold a bond-slave into Egypt, but then it was 
that God intended to crown and reward his chas- 
tity ; for by that means he brought him to a fair 
condition of dwelling, and there gave him a noble 
trial ; he had a brave contention, and he was 
a conqueror. Then God sent him to prison ; but 
still that was mercy[; it was to make way to bring 
bim to Pharaoh's court. And God brought famine 
on Canaan, and troubled all the souls of Jacob's 
Ceimily; and there was a plot laid for another 
mercy ; this was to bring them to see and partake 
of Joseph's glory. And then God brought a great 
evil on their posterity, and they groaned under 

* *' IisBttuB est quoties magno tibi constat YioiwntvxYCL.^'^ 
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taskmasters ; but this God changed into the min- 

cles of his mercy, and suffered them to be alilicted 

that he might do ten miracles for their 8akes» and 

proclaim to all the world how dear they were to 

God. And was not the greatest good to mankind 

brought forth from the greatest treason that e?cr 

was committed,— ^he redemption of the world, fn» 

the fact of Judas P God loving to defeat the 

malice of man and the arts of the devil by me 

emergencies and stratagems of mercy. It is a nd 

calamity to see a kingdom spoiled, and a cbnrcli 

afflicted ; the priests slain with the sword, and tbe 

blood of nobles mingled with cheaper sand ; idi- 

gion made a cause of trouble, and the best ma 

most cruelly persecuted ; government confounded, 

and laws ashamed ; judges decreeing causes in Cstf 

and covetousness, and tbe ministers of holy thinp 

setting themselves against all that is sacred, aid 

setting fire on the fields, and turning in 'litde 

foxes' on purpose to ' destroy the vineyards/ And 

what shall make recompense for this heap of •o^ 

rows, whenever God shall send such swords of fire? 

Even the mercies of God, which then will be made 

public, when we shall hear such afflicted peopk 

sing, " In converlendo capiivitatem Stan,** with tbe 

voice of joy and festival eucharist, " among such if 

keep holy-day;" and when peace shall beoone 

sweeter, and dwell the longer. And in the moai 

time it serves religion, and the affliction shall tij 

the children of God, and God shall crown UicBi 

and men shall grow wiser and more holy, and leaie 

their petty interests, and take sanctuary in bolj 

living, and be taught temperance by their wasti 

and patience by their suffering, and charity bf 

their persecution, and shall better understand tbi 
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duty of their relations; and, at last, the secret worm 
that lay at the root of the plant, shall he drawn 
forth and quite extinguished. For so have I known 
a luxuriant vine swell into irregular twigs and bold 
excrescences, and spend itself in leaves and little 
rings, and afford but trifling clusters to the wine- 
press, and a faint return to his heart which longed 
to be refreshed with a full vintage'; but when the 
lord of the vine had caused the dressers to cut the 
wilder plant, and made it bleed, it grew temperate 
in its vain expense of useless leaves, and knotted 
into fair and juicy bunches, and made accounts of 
that loss of blood by the return of fruit So is an 
afflicted province cured of its surfeits, and punished 
for its sins, and bleeds for its long riot, and is left 
ungoverned for its disobedience, and chastised for 
its wantonness ; and when the sword hath let forth 
the corrupted blood, and the fire hath purged the 
rest, then it enters into the double joys of restitu- 
tion, and gives God thanks for his rod, and con- 
fesses the mercies of the Lord in making the smoke 
to be changed into fire, and the cloud into a per- 
fume, the sword into a staff, and his anger into 
mercy. 

Had not David suffered more, if he had suffered 
lessP and had he not been miserable, unless he 
had been afflicted ? He understood it well, when 
he said, ' It is good for me that I have been af- 
flicted.' He that was rival to Crassus when he stood 
candidate to command the legions in the Parthian 
war, was much troubled that he missed the dignity; 
but he saw himself blest that he escaped the deaUi, 
and the dishonour of the overthrow, by that time 
the sad news arrived at Rome. The gentleman at 
Marseilles cursed his stars, that he was •Jbsiewl'iiVk&Tc 
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the ship set sail to sea, having long waited for a 
wind, and missed it; hut he gave thanks to the 
Providence that hlessed him with the cross, when 
he knew that the ship perished in the voyage, and 
all the men were drowned. And even those vii^ns 
and barren women in Jerusalem that longed to be- 
come glad mothers, and for want of children would 
not be comforted, yet, when Titus sacked the city, 
found the words of Jesus true, 'Blessed is the 
womb that never bare, and the paps that never 
gave suck/ And the world being governed with a 
rare variety, and changes of accidents and provi- 
dence, that which is a misfortune in the particular, 
in the whole order of things becomes a blessing 
bigger than we hoped for, than when we were angry 
with God for hindering us to perish in pleasant 
ways, (Mr when he was contriving to pour on thy 
head a mighty blessing. Do not think the judge 
condemns you when he chides you ; nor think to 
read thy own final sentence by ^e first half of his 
words. Stand still, and see how it will be in the 
whole event of things: let God speak his mind out; 
for it may be this sad beginning is but an art to 
bring in, or to make thee to esteem, and entertain, 
and understand the blessing. 

They that love to talk of the mercies of the Lord, 
and to recount his good things, cannot but have 
observed that God delights to be called by such 
appellatives, which relate to miserable and afflicted 
persons : he is ' the Father of the fatherless,* and 
and an ' Avenger of the widow's cause ;' ' He stand- 
eth at the right hand of the poor, to save his soul 
from unrighteous judges;* and 'He is with us in 
tribulation/ And on this ground let us acoomit 
whether mercy be not the greater ingredient in 
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that death and deprivation, when I lose a man, and 
get God to be my Father ; and when my weak arm 
of flesh is eat from my shoulder, and God makes 
me to lean on him, and becomes my patron and my 
galde» my advocate and defender. And if in oar 
greatest misery Gods mercy is so conspicuous, 
what can we suppose him to be in the endearment 
of his loving kindness ? If his evil be so transpa- 
iCDty well may we know that on his face dwells 
glory, and from his eyes light and perpetual com- 
forts ran in channels larger than the returns of the 
-sesy when it is driven and forced faster into its 
natural eoanie by the violence of a tempest from 
the north. The sum is this: God intends every 
aoeident should minister to virtue, and every virtue 
is the mother and the nurse of joy, and both of them 
daughters of the divine goodness ; and, tlierefore, 
if our sorrows do not pass into comforts, it is beside 
God's intention ; it is because we will not comply 
wMi the act of that mercy, which would save us by 
all means and all varieties, by health and by sick- 
ness, by the life and by the death of our dearest 
friends^ by what we choose and by what we fear ; 
that as God's providence rules over all chances of 
things and all designs of men, so his mercy may 
rule over all his providence. 



PART IT. 



7. God having, by these means, secured us from 
the evils of nature and contingences, and repre- 
sented himself to be our Father, which is the 
greatest endearment, and tie, and expression of a 
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DRtunil, unalterablei and eBsetidtl kindDew; be 
next makes profisioHS for vm to supply all those 
necessities which himself hath made. For even to 
make necessities was a great circamstance of his 
mercy ; and all the relishes of wine, and the savo* 
riness of meat, the sweet and the fat, the pleasaiv 
and the sai^slactioii, the restitution of sp^ts and 
the streng^ening of the heatt, are not owing to the 
liver of the vine or the kidneys of wheat, to the 
Hood of the g^pe or the strength of the com, but 
to the appetite or the necessity ; and therefore it is, 
that be Uiat sits at a full table, and does not re- 
create bis stomach with fasting, and let bis diges- 
tion rest, and place himself in the advantages of 
natnre's intervals — he loses the blessing of bis 
daily bread, and leans on bis table as a sick man 
on Iris bed, or the lion in the grass, which be caanot 
feed on : but be that wants it, and sits down when 
natore gives the sign, rerjoices in the beahh of his 
hwiger, and the taste of bis meat, and the strength* 
ening of bis Spdrit, and gives God tbanks, whilo his 
bones and bis flesh r^oice in the provisions of na- 
ture and the blessing of God. Are not the imper- 
fections of infancy and the decays of old age the 
evils of our nature, because req>ectively they want 
desire, and they want gust and relish, and reilec-^ 
tions on their acts of sense P and ' when desire fails,' 
presently ' the mourners go about the streets.' * But 
then, that those desires are so provided for by na- 
ture and art, by ordinary and extraordinary, by 
foresight and contingency, according to necessity 
and tip unto convenience, until we arrive at abon- 
dance, is a chain of mercies larger than the bow in 

> Eedii. xU. 
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tbe clouds, and richer than the trees of Eden, which 
vere permitted to feed our miserahle father. Is not 
all the earth our orchard and our granary, our 
vineyard and our garden of pleasure ? and the face 
of the sea is our traffic, and the bowels of the sea is 
our viyarium, a place for fish to feed us, and to 
serve some other coUateral appendant needs ; and 
all the face of heaven is a repository for influences 
and hreath, fruitful showers and fair refreshments. 
And when God made provision for his other crea- 
tures, he gave it of one kind, and with variety no 
greater than the changes of day and night, one de- 
vouring the other, or sitting down with his draught 
of blood, or walking on his portion of grass : but 
man hath all the food of beasts, and all the beasts 
themselves that are fit for food, and the 'food of 
angelst' and * the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth ; ' and every part of his body hath a pro- 
visum made for it ; and the smoothness of the olive 
and the juice of the vine refresh the heart and make 
the Uuce cheerful, and serve the ends of joy and the 
festivity of man ; and are not only to cure hunger 
or to allay thirst, but to appease a passion, and 
allay a sorrow. It is an infinite variety of meat, 
with which God furnishes out the table of man- 
kind. And in the covering our sin, and clothing 
oor nakedness, God passed from fig-leaves to the 
Ains of beasts, from aprons to long robes, from 
leather to wool, and from thence to the warmth of 
furs, and the coolness of silks ; he hath dressed not 
only our needs, but hath fitted the several portions 
of the year, and made us to go dressed like our 
nuyther, leaving off the winter-sables when the florid 
spring appears ; and as soon as the tulip fades, we 
put on the robe of summer, and then shear our 
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sheep for winter: and God uses us as Joseph did 
his brother Benjamin ; we have many changes of 
raiment, and our mess is ^ve times bigger than the 
provision made for our brothers of the creation. 
But the providence and mercies of God are to he 
estimated also according as these provisions are 
dispensed to every single person. For that I may 
not remark the bounties of God running over the 
tables of the rich, God hath also made provisions 
for the poorest person ; so that if they can bat role 
their desires, they shall have their tables furnished. 
And this is secured and provided for by one promise 
and two duties, by our own labour and our bio* 
ther's charity : and our faith in this affair is con- 
firmed by all our own, and by all the experience of 
other men. Are not all the men and the women 
of the world provided for, and fed, and clothed, 
till they die P And was it not always so from the 
first morning of the creatures P And that a man is 
starved to death, is a violence and a rare contin^ 
geney, happening almost as seldom as for a man 
to have but one eye ; and if our being provided for 
be as certain as for a man to have two eyesy we 
have reason to adore the wisdom and admire the 
mercies of our Almighty Father. But these things 
are evident Is it not a great thing that God*hadi 
made such strange provisions for our health, such 
infinite differences of plants, and hath discovered the 
secrets of their nature by mere chance, or by iogpih 
ration ? either of which is the miracle of Provi- 
dence, secret to us, but ordered by certain and 
regular decrees of Heaven. It was a huge dili- 
gence and care of the divine mercy that disoovend 
to man the secrets of spagyric medicines, of stonei^ 
of spirits, and the results of seven or eight deoo^ 
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tions^ and the strange effects of accidental mix- 
tores, which the art of man could not suspect, 
being bound up in the secret sanctuary of hidden 
causes and secret natures, and being laid open 
by the concourse of twenty or thirty little acci- 
dents, all which were ordered by God as certainly 
88 are the first principles of nature, or the de- 
scent of sons from the fathers in the most noble 
ftmilies. 

But that which I shall observe in this whole affair 
is, that there are, both for the provision of our 
tables and the relief of our sicknesses, so many 
miracles of providence, that they give plain demon- 
stration what relation we bear to heaven : and the 
poor man need not be troubled that he is to ex- 
pect his daily portion afler the sun is up ; for he 
hath found to this day he was not deceived ; and 
tfien he may rejoice, because he sees, by an effec- 
tive probation, that in heaven a decree was made, 
every day to send him provisions of meat and drink. 
And that is a mighty mercy, when the circles of 
heaven are bowed down to wrap us in a bosom of 
care and nourishment, and the wisdom of God is 
daily busied to serve his mercy, as his mercy serves 
oar necessities. Does not God plant remedies 
there, where the diseases are most popular? and 
every country is best provided against its own 
evils. Is not the rhubarb found where the sun 
most corrupts the liver ; and the scabious by the 
shore of the sea, that God might cure as soon as 
he wounds P and the inhabitants may see their 
lemedy against the leprosy and the scurvy, before 
they feel their sickness ? And then to this we may 
idd nature's commons and open fields, the shores of 
Tiven and the strand of the sea, the unconfined air. 



r 
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the ivildemess that huth no hedge ; and that in 
these every man may hunt, and fowl, and fish, 
respectively; and that God sends some miracles 
and extraordinary hlessings so for the public good, 
that he will not endure they should be enclosed and 
made several. Thus he is pleased to dispense the 
manna of Calabria, the medicinal watersof Germany, 
the muscles at Sluys at this day, and the Egyptian 
beans in the marshes of Albania, and the stdt at 
Troas of old ; which God, to defeat the covetous- 
ness of man, and to spread his mercy over the face 
of the indigent, as the sun scatters his beams over 
the bosom of the whole earth, did so order, that as 
long as every man was permitted to partake, the 
bosom of heaven was open ; but when man ga- 
thered them into single handfuls, and made them 
impropriate, God gathered his hand into his bosom, 
and bound the heavens with ribs of brass, and the 
earth with decrees of iron ; and the blessing re- 
verted to him that gave it, since they might not 
receive it to whom it was sent. And in general, 
this is the excellency of this mercy, that all our 
needs are certainly supplied and secured by a pro- 
mise which God cannot break : but he that caimot 
break the laws of his own promises, can break the 
laws of nature, that he may perform his promise, 
and he will do a miracle rather than forsake thee 
in thy needs : so that our security and the relative 
mercy is boUnd on us by all the power and the 
truth of God. 

8. But because such is the bounty of God, that 
be hath provided a better life for the inheritance of 
man, if God is so merciful in making fair provi- 
sions for our less noble part, in order to the transi- 
tion towards our country, we may expect that the 
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mercies of God have rare arts to secure to us his 
designed bounty in order to our inheritance, to that 
which ought to be oar portion for ever. And here 
I consider, that it is an infinite mercy of the al- 
mighty Father of mercies, that he hath appointed 
to us such a religion, that leads us to a huge feli- 
city through pleasant ways. For the felicity that 
is designed to us, is so above our present capacities 
and conceptions, that while we are so ignorant as 
not to understand it, we are also so foolish as not 
to desire it with passions great enough to perform 
the little conditions of its purchase. God, there- 
fore, knowing how great an interest it is, and how 
apt we should be to neglect it, hath found out 
such conditions of acquiring it, which are eases 
and satisfaction to our present appetites. God 
hath bound our salvation on us by the endearment 
of temporal prosperities ; and because we love this 
world so well, God hath so ordered it, that even 
this world may secure the other. And of this, God 
in old times made open profession : for when he 
had secretly designed to bring his people to a glo- 
rious immortality in another world, he told them 
nothing of that, it being a thing bigger than the 
c^paci^ of their thoughts or of their theology ; but 
told them that which would tempt them most, and 
endear obedience : ' If you will obey, ye shall eat 
the good things of the land;' ye shall possess a 
rich country, ye shall triumph over your enemies, 
ye shall have numerous families, blessed children, 
rich granaries, overrunning wine-presses. For God 
knew the cognation of most of them was so dear 
between their affections and the good things of 
this world, that if they did not obey in hope of that 
they did need, and fancy, and love, and see, and 
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feel, it was not to be expected they should quit 
their affections for a secret in another world, whi- 
ther before they come, they must die, and lose all 
desire, and all capacities of enjoyment. But this 
design of God, which was barefaced in the days 
of the law, is now in the gospel interwoven secretly 
(but yet plain enough to be discovered by an eye 
of faith and reason) into every virtue; and tem- 
poral advantage is a great ingredient in the consti- 
tution of every Christian grace. For so the richest 
tissue dazzles the beholder's eye, when the sun 
reflects on the metal, the silver and the gold weaved 
into fantastic imagery, or a wealthy plainness ; but 
the rich wire and shining filaments are wrought on 
cheaper silk, the spoil of worms and flies : so is the 
embroidery of our virtue. The glories of the Spirit 
dwell on the face and vestment, on the fringes and 
the borders, and there we see the beryl and the 
onyx, the jasper and the sardonyx, order and per- 
fection, love, and peace, and joy, mortification of 
the passions and ravishment of the will, adhe- 
rences to God and imitation of Christ, reception 
and entertainment of the Holy Ghost, and longings 
after heaven, humility and chastity, temperance 
and sobriety; these make the frame of the gar- 
ment, the clothes of the soul, that it may npt be 
found naked in the day of the Lord's visitation ; 
but through these rich materials a thread of silk is 
drawn, some compliance with worms and weaker 
creatures, something that shall please our bowels, and 
make the lower man to rejoice ; they are wrought 
on secular content and material satisfactions ; and 
now we cannot be happy unless we be pious, and 
the religion of a Christian is the greatest security, 
and the most certain instrument of making a man 
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ricb^ and pleasing, and healthful, and wise, and 
beloved in the whole world. I shall now remark 
only two or three instances ; for the main body of 
this truth I have otherwhere represented.* 

1. The whole religion of a Christian, as it relates 
to others, is nothing but justice and mercy, certain 
parents of peace and benefit : and on this suppo- 
sition, what evil can come to a just and a mer- 
cifol, to a necessary and useful person ? For the 
first permission of evil was on the stock of injustice. 
He that kills may be killed, and he that does injury 
may be mischieved ; he that invades another man's 
right, must venture the loss of his own ; and when 
I put my brother to his defence, he may chance 
drive the evil so far from himself, that it may reach 
me. Laws and judges, private and public judica- 
tures, wars and tribunals, axes and wheels, were 
made, not for the righteous, but for the unjust ; 
and all that whole order of things and persons 
would be useless, if men did do as they would wil- 
lingly suffer. 

2. And because there is no evil that can befall a 
just man, unless it comes by injury and violence, 
oar religion hath also made as good provisions 
against that too, as the nature of the thing will 
safier. For by patience we are reconciled to the 
sufferance, and by hope and faith we see a certain 
conseqnent reward ; and by praying for the perse- 
cuting man we are cured of all the evil of the 
mind, the envy and the fretfulness that uses to gall 
the troubled and resisting man ; and when we turn 
all the passion into charity, and God turns all the 
•offering into reward, there remains nothing that 

> Life of Holy Jeans, part lit disc. 14. 
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is yery formidable. So that our religion obligei 
to such duties which pxevent all evils that hap 
justly to men ; and in our religion no man 
suffer as a malefactor, if he follow the reli| 
truly : and for the evils that are unavoidable 
come by violence, the graces of this discipline 1 
them into virtues and rewards, and make them I 
in their event they are desirable, and in the sui 
ing they are very tolerable. 

3. But then when we consider that the relif 
of a Christian consists in doing good to all m 
that it is made up of mercies and friendships 
friendly conventicms and assemblies of saints ; 1 
all are to do good works for necessary uses, tha 
to be able to be beneficial to the public, and 
to be burdensome to any, where it can be avoid 
what can be wished to men in relation to otfe 
and what can be more beneficial to themselves, t 
that they be such whom other men will value 
their interest, such whom the public does n< 
such whom princes and nobles ought to este 
and all men can make use of according to tl 
several conditions ; that they are so well provi 
for, that, unless a persecution disables them, t 
can not only maintain themselves, but ob 
others to their charity P This is a temporal g< 
which all wise men reckon as part of that feli( 
which recompenses all the labours of their day, i 
sweetens the sleep of their night, and places tl 
in that circle of neighbourhood and amity, wl 
men are most valued and most secure. 

4. To this we may add this material considi 
tion : that all those graces, which oblige us tc 
good to others, are nothing else but certain ins^ 
ments of doing advantage to ourselves. It i 
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age nobleness of charity to give alms, not only to 
ir brother, but for him. It is the Christian sacri- 
oe^ like that of Job, who made oblations for his 
m when they feasted each other, fearing lest they 
id siimed against God. And if I give alms, and 
tAf and pray, in behalf of my prince or my patron, 
tf friend or my children, I do a combination of 
oly actions, which are, of all things that I can do, 
le most effectual intercession for him whom I so 
Boomoaend. But then observe the art of this, and 
iuit a plot is laid by the divine mercy, to secure 
lening to ourselves. That I am a person fit to 
Uercede and pmy for him, must suppose me a 
ncioiis person, one whom God rather will uc- 
ept; so that, before T be fit to pray and interpose 
v bun, I must first become dear to God ; and my 
hirity can do him no good, for whose interest I 
life it, but by making me first acceptable to God, 
hat to he may the rather hear me. And when I 
iut, it is first an act of repentance for myself, be- 
bte it can be an instrument of impetration for him. 
Lnd thus I do my brother a single benefit, by 
loing myself a double one. And it is also so 
iidered, that when I ))ray for a person for whom 
lod will not hear me, yet then he will hear me for 
Dyself^ though I say nothing in my own behalf : 
lad our prayers are like Jonathan's arrows; if they 
lU short, yet they return my friend or my friend- 
kip to me ; or if they go home, they secure him 
whom they pray for, and I have not only the com- 
(Mt of rejoicing with him, but the honour and the 
vward of procuring him a joy. And certain it is, 
Ittt the charitable prayer for another can never 
naU what it asks, or, instead of it, a greater bless- 
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ing. The good man that saw his poor brother 
troubled because he had nothinij; to present for ao 
offering at the holy communion, (when all knew 
themselves obliged to do kindness for Christ's poor 
members, with which themselves were incorporated 
with so mysterious a union,) and gave him money 
that he might present for the good of his soul, si 
other Christians did, had not only the reward of 
alms, but of religion too; and that offering was 
well husbanded, for it did benefit to two sonb. 
For as I sin when I make another sin, so if I help 
him to do a good. I am sharer in the gains of that 
talent ; and he shall not have the less, but I shall 
be rewarded on his stock. And this was it which 
David rejoiced in : ' I am a partner, a companioD, 
of all them that fear thee ;' I share in their profiti. 
If I do but rejoice at every grace of God which I 
see in my brother, I shall be rewarded for that 
grace. And we need not envy the excellency of 
another : it becomes mine as well as his ; and if I 
do rejoice, I shall have cause to rejoice. So excel- 
lent, so full, so artificial is the mercy of God, in 
making, and seeking, and finding aU occasicms to 
do us good. 

6, The very charity, and love, and mercy that is 
commanded in our religion, is in itself a great ex* 
cellency, not only in order to heaven, but to the 
comforts of the earth too, and such without which 
a man is not capable of a blessing or a comfort 
And he that sent charity and friendships into the 
world, intended charity to be as relative as justice, 
and to do its effect both on the loving and the be- 
loved person. It is a reward and a blessing to a 
kind father, M'hen his children do well, and every 
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degree of prudent love which he bears to them is 
an endeamnent of his joy ; and he that loves them 
not, but looks on them as burdens of necessity and 
loftdt to his fortune, loses those many rejoicings, 
■nd the pleasures of kindness which they feast 
withal, who love to divide their fortunes amongst 
them, because they have already divided large and 
equal portions of their heart. I have instanced in 
iMa relation; but it is true in all the excellency of 
friendship : and every man rejoices twice, when he 
hath a partner of his joy. A friend shares my 
lorrow, and makes it but a moiety ; but he swells 
my joy, and makes it double. For so two channels 
Jivide the river, and lessen it into rivulets, and 
nake it fordable, and apt to be drunk up at the 
int rebels of the Syrian star ; but two torches do 
lot divide* but increase the flame. And though 
ny tears are the sooner dried up when they run on 
ny friend's cheeks in the furrows of compassion ; 
^^when my flame hath kindled his lamp, we unite 
he g^lories, and make them radiant, like the golden 
Modlesticks that bum before the throne of God ; 
became they shine by numbers, by unions, and 
confederations of light and joy. 

And now, on this account, which is already so 
^leat, I need not reckon concerning the collateral 
iMues and little streams of comfort, which God 
bath made to issue from that religion to which God 
bath obliged us; such as are mutual comforts, 
risiting sick people, instructing the ignorant, and 
io becoming better instructed, and fortified, and 
comforted ourselves, by the iuKtruments of our 
brother^s ease and advantages ; — the glories of con- 
rerting souls, of rescuing a sinner from hell, of a 
miserable man from the grave ; — ^the honour and no- 

1> % 
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bleness of being a good man; — ^the noble con* 
fidence and the bravery of innocence ; — ^the ease of 
patience, the quiet of contentedness^ the rest of 
peacefuhiess^ the worthiness of forgiving othen^ 
the greatness of spirit that is in despising richei» 
and the sweetness of spirit that is in meekness and 
humility : — these are Christian graces in eveiy 
sense ; favours of God, and issues of his boontsr 
and his mercy. But all that I shall now observe 
further concerning them is this: that Grod haA 
made these necessary; he bath obliged us to ban 
them, under pain of damnation ; he hath made it 
so sure to us to become happy even in this woddi 
that if we will not, he hath threatened to destroy 
us ; which is not a desire or aptness to do ui an 
evil, but an art to make it impossible that we 
should. For God hath so ordered it, that we 
cannot perish, unless we desire it ourselves; and 
unless we will do ourselves a mischief on poipoae 
to get hell, we are secured of heaven : and there ii 
not in the nature of things any way that can mon 
infallibly do the work of felicity on creatures that 
can choose, than to make that which they ahonU 
naturally choose, be spiritually their duty; and 
then he will make them happy hereafter, if they 
will suffer him to make them happy here. But 
hard by stand another throng of mercies, that mmt 
be considered by us, and God must be glorified ia 
them ; for they are such as are intended to presene 
to us all this felicity. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty and cor 
present and consequent felicity, hath tied us wilb 
golden chains, and bound us, not only with the 
bracelets of love and the delicionsness of hope, hat 
with the ruder cords of fear and reverence ; even 
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rifli all the innumerable parts of a restraining 
Tace. For it is a huge i^gravation of human ca- 
imity to consider^ that after a man hath been in- 
bnicfeed in the love and advantages of his religion, 
nd knows it to be the way of honour and felicity^ 
nd that to prevaricate his holy sanctions is certain 
^adi and disgrace to eternal ages ; yet that some 
len shall despise their religion, others shall be very 
rary of its laws, and call the commandments a 
nuden ; and too many, with a perfect choice, shall 
tcHght in death, and the ways that lead thither; 
ad they choose money infinitely, and to rule over 
beir brother by all means, and to be revenged ex- 
remelyy and to prevail by wrong, and to do all that 
hey can, and please themselves in all that they de- 
Ire^ alid love it fondly, and be restless in all things 
at where they perish. If God should not inter- 
KMe by the arts of a miraculous and merciful 
;Face, and put a bridle in the mouth of our lusts, 
ad chastise the sea of our follies by some heaps of 
aiid or the walls of a rock, we should perish in the 
[doge of sin universally, as the old world did in 
hat storm of the di?ine anger, the flood of waters. 
lot thus God suffers but few adulterers in the 
roddy in respect of what would be, if all men that 
letire to be adulterers, had power and opportunity. 
\nd yet some men, and very many women, are, by 
Bodcsty and natural shamefacedness, chastised in 
heir too forward appetites ; or the laws of man, or 
mblic repotation, or the indecency and unhand- 
ome circumstances of sin, check the desire, and 
oake it that it cannot arrive at act For so have 
seen a busy flame sitting on a sullen coal^ 
Dm its point to all the angles and portions of its 
idgfabonrhood, and reach at a heap of prepared 
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straw, which^ like a bold temptation, called it to a 
restless motion and activity ; but eitber it was at 
too big a distance, or a gentle breath from beaves 
diverted the sphere and the ray of the (ire to the 
other side, and so prevented the violence of the 
burning, till the flame expired in a weak consump- 
tion, and died, turning into smoke, and the coolness 
of death, and the harmlessness of a cinder. And 
when a man's desires are winged with sails and a 
lusty wind of passion, and pass on in a smooth 
channel of opportunity, God oftentimes hinders the 
lust and the impatient desire from passing on to its 
port, and entering into action, by a sudden thought, 
by a little remembrance of a word, by a fancy, by a 
sudden disability, by unreasonable and unlikely 
fears, by the sudden intervening of company, by the 
very weariness of the passion, by curiosity, by 
want of health, by the too great violence of the 
desire, bursting itself with its fulness into dissolu- 
tion and a remiss easiness, by a sentence of Scrip- 
ture, by the reverence of a good man, or else by the 
proper interventions of the Spirit of grace, chas* 
tising the crime, and representing its appendant 
mischiefs, and its constituent disorder and irregu- 
larity; and after all this, the very anguish and 
trouble of being defeated in the purpose, hath 
rolled itself into so much uneasiness and unquiet 
reflections, that the man is grown ashamed, and 
vexed into more sober counsels. 

And the mercy of God is not less than infinite* 
in separating men from the occasions of their sin, 
from the neighbourhood and temptation. For if 
the hyena and a dog should be thrust into the same 
kennel, one of them would soon find a grave, aod» 
it may be, both of them their death. So infalliUa 
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is the ruin of most men, if they be showed a temp- 
tatioii. Nitre and resin, naphtha and bitumen, 
salphur and pitch, are their constitution ; and the 
fire passes on them infinitely, and there is none to 
secure them. But God, ' by removing our sins far 
from us, as far as the east is from the west,' not 
tmlj putting away the guilt, but setting the occa- 
sion fiir from ufr— extremely far — so far that some- 
times we cannot sin, and many times not easily — 
hash magnified his mercy, by giving us safety in all 
those measures in which we are untempted. It 
would be the matter of new discourses, if I should 
consider concerning the variety of God*s grace ; his 
preventing and accompanying, his inviting and 
corroborating grace; his assisting us to will, his 
enabling us to do ; his sending angels to watch us, 
to remove us from evil company, to drive us with 
swords of fire from forbidden instances, to carry us 
by unobserved opportunities into holy company, to 
udmBter occasions of holy discourses, to make it by 
some means or other necessary to do a holy action, 
to make us in love with virtue, because they have 
mingled that virtue with a just and a fair interest ; 
to some men, by making religion that thing they 
live on ; to others, the means of their reputation 
and the securities of their honour; and thousands of 
ways more> which every prudent man that watches 
the ways of God, cannot but have observed. But I 
mast also observe other great conjugations of mercy ; 
for he that is to pass through an infinite, must not 
dwell on every little line of life. 

10. The next order of mercies is of so pure and 
unmingled constitution, that it hath at first no re- 
gard to the capacities and dispositions of the re- 
ceivers; and afterwards, when it hath, it relates 
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only to such conditions^ which itself creates and 
produces in the snscipient ; I mean, the mercies 
of the Divine predestination. For was it not ao 
infinite mercy, that God should predestinate all 
mankind to salvation by Jesus Christ, even when 
he had no other reason to move him to do it» hot 
because man was miserable, and needed his pity ? 
But I shall instance only in the intermedial part 
of this mysterious mercy. Why should God cause 
us to be bom of Christian parents, and not to be 
circumcised by the impure hands of a Torkiifa 
priest? What distinguished me from another, 
that my father was sincere in his discipline, aad 
careful to ' bring me up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord ;' and I was not exposed to the 
carelessness of an irreligious guardian, and taught 
to steal and lie, and to make sport with my infial 
vices and beginnings of iniquity P Who was it 
that discerned our persons from the lot of djring 
chrysoms, whose portion must be among those who 
never glorified God with a free obedience ? What 
had you done of good, or towards it, that yoo wen 
not condemned to that stupid ignoraaoe, whidi 
makes the souls of most men to be little Inghcr 
than beasts, and who understand nothing of 
gion and noble principles, of parables and 
sayings of old men P And not only in our cradki^ 
but in our sclux^s and our colleges, in our incnd- 
ships and in our marriages, in our enmities and in 
all our conversation, in our virtues and in oor vices, 
where all things in us were equal, or else we were 
the inferior, there is none of us but have felt the 
mercies of many differences. Or it may b^ mf 
brother and I were intemperate, and dninlc* and 
quarrelsome, and he killed a man ; but God did 
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not suffer me to do so : he fell down and died with 
a little disorder ; I was a beasts and yet was per- 
mitted to liye, and not yet to die in my sins : he 
did amiss once^ and was surprised in that disad- 
vantage; I sin daily, and am still invited to repen- 
tance : he wonld fain have lived and amended ; I 
n^lect the grace, but am allowed tbie time. And 
wiien Grod sends the angel of bis wrath to execute 
his anger on a sinful people, we are encompassed 
wHli fanerals, and yet the angel hath not smitten 
u. What or who makes the difference P We shall 
then see, when^ in the separations of eternity, we 
sitting in glory shall see some of the partners of 
oar sins carried into despair and the portions of 
the left hand, and roaring in the seats of the repro- 
bate ; we sbaU then perceive that it is even that 
mercy wbicb bath no cause but itself, no measure of 
its emanation but our misery, no natural limit but 
eternity, no beginning but God, no object but 
man, no reason but an essential and an unalterable 
goodness, no variety but our necessity and capa- 
city, no change but new instances of its own na- 
ture, no ending or repentance but our absolute and 
obstinate refusal to entertain it 

11. Lastly, all the mercies of God are concen- 
tred In that which is all the felicity of man ; and 
Grod is so gpreat a lover of souls, that he provides 
securities and fair conditions for them, even against 
all our reason and hopes, our expectations and 
weak discoursings. The particulars I shall remark 
are these : 1. God's mercy prevails over the malice 
and ignorances, the weaknesses and follies of men ; 
so that in the conventions and assemblies of here- 
tics (as the word is usually understood, for erring 
sad mistaken people,) although their doctrines are 
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such, that, if men shoald live according to their 
proper and natural consequences, they would live 
impiously, yet in every one of these there are per- 
sons so innocently and invincibly mistaken, and 
who mean nothings but truth while in the aimpli^ 
city of their heart they talk nothing but error, that, 
in the defiance and contradiction of their own doc- 
trines, they live according to its contradictory. He 
that believes contrition alone, with confession to a 
priest, is enough to expiate ten thousand sins, ii 
furnished with an excuse easy enough to quit him- 
self from the troubles of a holy life ; and he that 
hath a great many cheap ways of buying off bis 
penances for a little money, even for the greatest 
sins, is taught a way not to fear the doing of an 
act for which he must repent ; since repentance is 
a duty so soon, so certainly, and so easily per- 
formed. But these are notorious doctrines of the 
Roman church ; and yet God so loves the souk of 
his creatures, that many men who trust to these 
doctrines in their discourses, dare not rely on tbcM 
in their lives. But while they talk as if they did 
not need to live strictly, many of them live so 
strictly as if they did not believe so foolishly. He 
that tells that, antecedently, God hath, to all hu- 
man choice, decreed men to heaven or to hell, takes 
away from men all care of the way, because they 
believe that he that infallibly decreed that end, 
hath unalterably appointed the means; and some 
men that talk thus wildly, live soberly, and aie 
overwrought in their understanding by some aeciet 
art of God, that man may not perish in his igno- 
rance, but be assisted in his choice, and saved hf 
the Divine mercies. And there is no sect of men 
but are furnished with antidotes and little excuses 
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to cure the renom of their doctrine ; and therefore, 
altfaoogh the adherent and constituent poison is 
notorionsy and therefore to he declined, yet, he- 
cause it is collaterally cured and overpowered hy 
the torrent and wisdom of God'8 mercies, the men 
are to be taken into the quire, that we muy all 
join in giving God praise for the operation of his 
hands.— 2. I said formerly, that there are many se- 
cret and undiscemed mercies hy which men live, 
and of which men can give no account, till they 
come to give God thanks at their publication ; and 
of this sort is that mercy which God reserves for 
the souls of many millions of men and women, 
concerning whom we have no hopes, if we account 
Gonoemlng them by the usual proportions of reve- 
lation and Christian commandments ; and yet we 
are taught to hope some strange good things con- 
cerning them, by the analogy and general rules of 
the Divine mercy. For wliat shall become of ig- 
norant Christians, people that live in wildernesses 
and places more desert that a primitive hermitage ? 
people that are baptised, and taught to go to 
chnrchj it may be, once a year ? people that can 
get no more knowledge ; they know not where to 
bare it^ nor how to desire it P And yet that an 
eternity of pains shall be consequent to such an 
ignorance^ Is unlike the mercy of God ; and yet 
that they should be in any disposition towards 
an eternity of intellectual joys, is no where set 
down in the leaves of revelation. And when the 
Jews grew rebellious, or a silly woman of the 
daughters of Abraham was tempted, and sinned, 
and punished with death, we usually talk as if 
that death passed on to a worse; but yet we may 
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arrest our thougphts on the Divine mercieti and 
consider that it is reasonable to expect from the 
Divine goodness, that no greater forfeitore be 
taken on a law than was expressed in its sane- 
tion and publication. He that makes a law, and 
binds it with the penalty of stripes, we say, he 
intends not to afflict the disobedient with scor- 
pions and axes; and it had been hugely neces- 
sary that Ood had scared the Jews from their 
sins by threatening the pains of hell to them that 
disobeyed, if he intended to inflict it; for al- 
though many men would have ventured the future, 
since they are not affrighted with the present and 
visible evil, yet some persons would have bad more 
philosophical and spiritual apprehensions than 
others, and have been infallibly cured, in all their 
temptations, with the fear of an eternal pain; 
and however, whether they had or no, yet since it 
cannot be understood how it consists with the Di- 
vine justice to exact a pain bigger than he threa* 
tened, greater than he gave warning of, we are 
sure it is a great way off from God's mercy to do 
so. He that usually imposes less, and is loath to 
inflict any, and very often forgives it all, is hugely 
distant from exacting an eternal punishment, when 
the most that he threatened and gave noUce of 
was but a temporal. The eflect of this consldem- 
tion I would have to be this : that we may publicly 
worship this mercy of God, which is kept in secret, 
and that we be not too forward in sentencing all 
heathens, and prevaricating Jews, to the eternal 
pains of hell ; but to hope that they have a por- 
tion in the secrets of the Divine mercy, where also, 
unless many of us have some little portions depo^ 
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titedy oar condition will be very uncertain, and 
sometimes most miserable. God knows best how 
intolerably accursed a thing it is to perish in the 
eternal flames of hell, and therefore he is not easy 
to inflict it ; and if the joys of heaven be too great 
to be expected on too easy terms, certainly the 
pains of the damned are infinitely too big to pass 
lightly on persons who cannot help themselves, 
and who, if they were helped with clearer revela- 
tionsy would have avoided them. But as in these 
things we must not pry into the secrets of the Di- 
vine economy, being sure, whether it be so or no, 
it is most jnst, even as it is ; so we may expect to 
see the glories of the Divine mercy made public, 
in unexpected instances, at the great day of mani- 
festation. And, indeed, our dead many times go 
forth from our hands very strangely and carelessly, 
without prayers, without sacraments, without con- 
sideration, without counsel, and without comfort ; 
and to dress the souls of our dear people at so sad 
a parting, is an employment we thereibre omit, not 
always because we are negligent, but because the 
work is sad, and allays the affections of the world 
with those melancholic circumstances ; but if God 
did not in his mercies make secret and equivalent 
provisions for them, and take care of his redeemed 
ones, we might unhappily meet them in a sad eter- 
nity, and without remedy weep together, and 
groan for ever. But ' God hath provided better 
diings for them, that they, without us,' that is 
without onr assistances, ' shall be made perfect.* 
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PART III. 

There are very many more orders and conjoga- 
tiong of mercies; but because the numbers of 
them naturally tend to their own greatness, that is, 
to have no measure, I must reckon but a few more, 
and them also without order: for that they do 
descend on us, we see and feel ; but by what order 
of things or causes, is as undiscemed as the head 
of Nilus, or a sudden remembrance of long-neg* 
lected and forgotten proposition. 

1. But on this account it is that good men have 
observed, that the providence of God is so great a 
provider for holy living, and does so certainly mi- 
nister to religion, that nature and chance, the order 
of the world and the influences of heaven, are 
taught to serve the ends of the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of a man. I do not speak of the miracles 
that God hath, in the several periods of the woiid, 
wrought for the establishing his laws, and confirm- 
ing his promises, and securing our obedience; 
though that was, all the way, the overflowings and 
miracles of mercy, as well as power : but that which 
I consider is, that besides the extraordinary emana- 
tions of the Divine power on the first and most so- 
lemn occasions of an institution, and the first be- 
ginnings of a religion, (such as were the wonders 
God did in Egypt and in the wilderness, prepara- 
tory to the sanction of that law and the first cove- 
nant, and the miracles wrought by Christ and his 
apostles, for the founding and the building up the 
religion of the gospel and the new covenant,) God 
does also do things wonderful and miraculous, for 
the promoting the ordinary and less solemn actions 
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of our piety, and to assist and accompany them in 
a constant and regular succession. It was a strange 
variety of natural efficacies, that manna should 
stink in twenty-four hours, if gathered on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and that it should last till forty- 
eight hours, if gathered on the even of the sabbath ; 
and that it should last many hundred years, when 
placed in the sanctuary by the ministry of the 
high-priest But su it was in the Jews religion : 
and manna pleased every palat<% and it (ille<l all 
appetites, and the same measure was a different 
proportion, it was much and it was little ; as if na- 
ture, that it might serve religion, had been taught 
some measures of infmity, whicli is every where and 
no where, filling all things and circumscribed with 
nothing, measured by one onier, and doing the 
work of two; like the crowns of kings, filling the 
biowB of Nimrod and the most mighty warrior, and 
yet not too large for tlie temples of an infant prince. 
And not only is it thus in nature, but in contin- 
gencies and acts depending on the choice of men ; 
for God having commanded the sons of Israel to 
go up to Jerusalem to worship thrice every year, 
and to leave their borders to be guarded ]>y women 
and children and sick persons, in the neighl)our- 
hood of diligent and spit<iful enemies, yet God w^ 
disposed of their hearts and opportunities, that they 
nerer entered the land wlieii the people were at 
their solemnity, until they desecrated their rites, by 
doing at their passover the greatest sin and treason 
in the world. Till at Easter they crucified the Lord 
of life and glory, tiiey were secure in Jerusalem 
and in their borders ; but when they had destroye<l 
religion by this act, God took away their security, 
ind Titus besieged the city at the feast of Easter, 
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that the more might perish in the deluge of the Di- 
vine indignation. 

To this observation the Jews add, that in Jemsa- 
lem no man ever had a fall that came thither to 
worship ; that at their solemn festivals, there was 
reception in the town for all the inhabitants of the 
land ; concerning which, although I cannot affirm 
any thing, yet this is certain, that no godly perscMi, 
among all the tribes of Israel, was ever a beggar, 
but all the variety of human chances was overruled 
to the purposes of providence, and providence wai 
measured by the ends of the religion, and the niv 
gion which promised them plenty performed tlM 
promise, till the nation and the religion too b^;ai 
to decline, that it might give place to a better mi- 
nistry, and a more excellent dispensation of th< 
things of the world. 

But when the Christian religion was planted, anc 
had taken root, and had filled all lands, then al 
the nature of things, the whole creation, becam< 
servant to the kingdom of grace ; and the head o 
the religion is also the head of the creatures, anc 
ministers all the things of the world in order to th< 
Spirit of grace : and now ' angels are ministeniii 
spirits, sent forth to minister for the good of dien 
that fear the Lord;' and all the violences of men 
and things of nature and choice, are forced inli 
subjection and lowest ministries, and to co-operate 
as with a united design, to verify all the prmnise 
of the gospel, and to secure and advantage all tb 
children of the kingdom : and now he that is madi 
poor by chance or persecution, is made rich b] 
religion ; and he that hath nothing, y^ poeseaao 
all tilings ; and sorrow itself is the greatest OMnfert 
not only because ft ministers to virtae^ but becaw 
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itcelf is one, as in the case of repentance; and 
death ministers to life> and bondage is freedom, 
and loss is g^ain, and our enemies are our friends^ 
and every thing turns into religion, and religion 
turns into felicity and all manner of advantages. 
But that I may not need to enumerate any more 
particulaFS in this observation, certain it is, that 
angels of light and darkness, all the influences of 
heaven and the fruits and productions of the earth, 
the stars and the elements, the secret things that 
lie in the bowels of the sea and the entrails of tlie 
earth, the single effects of all efficients, and the 
eoignnction of all causes, all events foreseen and 
all rare contingencies,--every thing of chance and 
every thing of choice, is so much a servant to him 
whose greatest desire and great interest is, by all 
means, to save our souls, that we are thereby made 
sure^ that all the whole creation shall be made to 
bend in all the flexures of its nature and acci- 
dents, tiiat it may minister to religion, U) the good 
of the catholic church, and every person within 
its bosom, who are the body of him that rules over 
all the world, and commands them as he chooses. 

2. But that which is next to this, and not much 
anlike the design of this wonderful mercy, is, that 
all the actions of religion, though mingled with cir- 
comstances of differing, and sometimes of contra- 
dictory relations, are so concentred in God their 
proper centre, and conducted in such certain and 
pare channels of reason and rule, that no one duty 
does contradict another ; and it can never ])e neces- 
Muy for any man, in any case, to sin. They that 
boond themselves by an oath to kill Paul, were not 
covironed with the sad necessities of murder on one 
Me, and vow-breach on the other, so that if they 
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did murder him they were man-slayers, if they did 
not they were peijured ; for God had made provip 
sion for this case^ that no unlawful oath should 
pass an obligation. He that hath given his faith 
in unlawful confederation against his prince, is not 
girded with a fatal necessity of breach of trust on 
one side, or breach of allegiance on the other ; for 
in this also God hath secured the case of con- 
science, by forbidding any man to make an unlaw- 
ful promise ; and, on a stronger degree of the same 
reason, by forbidding him to keep it in case he 
hath made it. He that doubts whether it be lawful 
to keep the Sunday holy, must not do it during 
that doubt, because ' whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin.' But yet God's mercy hath taken care to 
break this snare in sunder, so that he may neither 
sin against the commandment, nor against his c<mi- 
science ; for be is bound to lay aside his error, and 
be better instructed ; till when, the scene of his sin 
lies in something that hath influence on his under- 
standing, not in the omission of the fact. 'No 
man can serve two masters,' but therefore ' be 
must hate the one, and cleave to the other/ But 
then if we consider what in6nite contradiction there 
is in sin, and that the great long-suffering of Grod 
is expressed in this, that God ' suffered the contra- 
diction of sinners,' we shall feel the mercy of God 
in the peace of our consciences and the unity of 
religion, so long as we do the work of God. It is 
a huge affront to a covetous man, that he is the far- 
ther off from fulness by having great heaps and 
vast revenues ; and that his thirst increases by hav- 
ing that which should quench it ; and that the more 
he shall need to be satisfied, the less he shall due 
to do it ; and that he shall refuse to drink because 
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he is dry ; that he dies if he taste<i, and lan^uiHlies 
if be does not; and at the same time he is full iind 
empty, bursiinfi^ with a plethory and consumtrd 
with hunger, drowned with rivers of oil and wine, 
and yet dry as the Arabian sands. But then the 
contradiction is multiplied, and the labyrinths more 
amazed, when prodigality waits on another cufm;, 
and covc^Qsness heaps up, that prodigality may 
scatter abroad ; then distractions are infinite, and 
a man hath two deviU Vt serve of contradictory <Ui- 
mgnu, and iMh of them exacting obedience more 
uireasonably than the Egyptian task-masters ; then 
there is no rest, no end of labours, no satisfaction 
of purposes, no method of things ; but they begin 
where they should end, and begin again, and ne- 
ver pajis forth Uf content, or reason, or quietness, or 
possession. But the duty of a Christian is easy in 
a persecution, it is clear under a tyranny, it is evi- 
dent in despite of heresy, it is one in the midst ot 
schism, it is determined amongst infinite dispuu^s ; 
beiD^ like a rock in the sea, wliich is beaten wiUi 
the Ude, and washed with retiring waters, anrl en- 
compassed with mists, and appears in s<:veral 
figures, bat it always dips its foot in the samr 
bottom, and remains the same in calms and st^^rms, 
and survives the revolution of ten thousand tide<, 
and there shall dwell till time and tides shaJl U: 
no more. So is our duty, uniform and constant, 
open and notorious, variously represented but in 
the same manner exacted ; and in the inti^rest ot 
oar souls God hath not exposed us tr> uncertainty, 
or the variety of any thing that can change ; and it 
ii^ by the grace and mercy of (iod, put intr> the 
f power of every Christian to do that which (iod, 
through Jesus Christ, will accept to salvation ; and 

V. 1 
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neither men nor devils shall hinder it, unless m 
list ourselves. 

3. Afler all this, we may sit down and recktm h 
^reat sums and conjugations of his gracious gift 
and tell the minutes of eternity hy the number < 
the divine mercies. God hath given his laws i 
rule us, his word to instruct us, his Spirit to guic 
us, his angels to protect us, his ministers to exbo 
us: he revealed all our duty, and he hath coi 
cealed whatsoever can hinder us; he hath affrightc 
our follies with fear of death, and engaged oi 
watchfulness by its secret coming ; he hath exe 
cised our faith by keeping private the state of sou 
departed, and yet hath confirmed our faith by 
promise of a resurrection, and entertained our ho] 
by some general significations of the state of inte 
val. His mercies make contemptible means instn 
mental to great purposes, and a small herb tl 
remedy of the greatest diseases. He impedes d 
devils rage, and infatuates his counsels; he diver 
his malice, and defeats his purposes ; he binds hi 
in the chain of darkness, and gives him no pow 
over the children of light ; he suffers him to w* 
in solitary places, and yet fetters him that he ctt 
not disturb the sleep of a child ; he hath given hi 
mighty power, and yet a young maiden that resia 
him, shsill make him flee away ; he hath given hi 
a vast knowledge, and yet an ignorant man ci 
confute him with the twelve articles of his creec 
he gave him power over the winds, and made hi 
prince of the air, and yet the breath of a holy pray 
can drive him as far as the utmost sea ; and I 
hath so restrained him, that, except it be by faM 
we know not whether there be any devil^ yea or w 
for we never heard his noises, nor have seen h 
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affirighting shapes. This is that great principle of 
all the felicity we hope for, and of all the means 
thither, and of all the skill and all the strengths we 
have to use those means. He hath made great 
farietjr of conditions, and yet hath made all neces- 
saiy, and all mutaal helpers ; and hy some instru- 
ments, and in some respects, they are all equal in 
order to felicity, to content, and final and interme- 
dial satisfactions. He gave us part of our reward 
in hand, that he might enable us to work for more ; 
he taught the world arts for use, arts for entertain- 
ment of all our faculties and all our dispositions : 
he gives eternal gifts for temporal services, and 
gives us whatsoever we want for asking, and com- 
mands OS to ask, and threatens us if we will not 
ask, and punishes us for refusing to be happy. 
This is that glorious attribute that hath made order 
and health, harmony and hope, restitutions and 
variety, the joys of direct possession, and the joys, 
the artificial joys, of contrariety and comparison. 
He comforts the poor, and he brings down the rich, 
that they may be safe, in their humility and sorrow, 
bom the transportations of an unhappy and unin- 
itmcted prosperity. He gives necessaries to all, 
and Matters the extraordinary provisions so, that 
every nation may traffic in charity, and commute 
far pleasures. JEIe was the Lord of Hosts, and he 
is still what he was ; but he loves to be called the 
God of Peace, because he was terrible in that, but 
he is delighted in this. His mercy is his glory, and 
his glory is the light of heaven. His mercy is the 
light of the creation, and it fills all the earth ; and 
Ub mercy is a sea too, and it fills all the abysses of 
die deep : it hath given us promises for supply of 
whalBoever we need, and relieves us in all our fears. 
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and in all the evils that we suffer. His mercies are 
more than we can tell, and they are more than we 
can feel : for all the world in the ahyss of the divine 
mercies is like a man diving into the hottom of the 
sea, over whose head the waters run insensibly and 
unperceived, and yet the weight is vast, and the 
sum of them is unmeasurable ; and the man is not 
pressed with the burden, nor confounded with num- 
bers ; and no observation is able to recount, no 
sense sufficient to perceive, no memory large 
enough to retain, no understanding great enough 
to apprehend this infinity ; but we must admire, 
and love, and worship, and magnify this mercy for 
ever and ever, that we may dwell in what we feel, 
and be comprehended by that which is equal to 
God, and the parent of all felicity. 

1. And yet this is but the one half. The mercies 
of giving I have now told of; but those of forgiv- 
ing are greater, though not more : ' He is ready to 
forgive.' And on this stock thrives the interest of 
our great hope, the hope of a blessed immortality. 
For if the mercies of giving have not made our 
expectations big enough to entertain the confi- 
dences of heaven ; yet when we think of the graci- 
ousness and readiness of forgiving, we may with 
more readiness hope to escape hell, and then we 
cannot but be blessed by an eternal consequence. 
We have but small opinion of the divine mercy, if 
we dare not believe concerning it, that it is desirons, 
and able, and watchful, and passionate, to keep us, 
or rescue us respectively from such a condemna- 
tion, the pain of which is insupportable, and the 
duration is eternal, and the extension is misery on 
all our faculties, and the intention is great beyond 
patience, or natural or supernatural abilities, and the 
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Htate is a state of darknew tind dcHpuir, of confusion 
and amazement, of curKinp^ and rourinp:, iin^uiKh of 
spirit and gnafshin^ of U^etli, misery univerHul, per- 
fect» and irremediable. From tliis it is which (tocI'k 
mercies would m fain preKcrve us. Tiiifl is a state 
that God provides for liis enemies, not for them that 
love him ; that endeavour U) obey, thou((h they do 
it but in weakness; that weep truly for their sins, 
thou^^h but with a shower nr> bi((^er than the drops 
of pity; that wait for his coming with a holy and 
pure flame, though their lamps are no brighter 
than a poor man's candle, though their strengths 
are no greater than a contriU: reed or a strained 
arm, and their fires have no more warmth than the 
smoke of kindling flax. If our faith be pure, and 
our love unfeigned, if the degrc(;s of it lie great, 
God will accept it int^) glory; if it be little, he will 
accept it into grace and makt; it bigger. For that 
is the first instance of (ioiVn readiness to forgive: 
he will J on any terms that are not unreas^mable, 
and that do not su])pose a remanent aHfection to 
Kin, keep us from the inUilerable pains of hell. 
And, indeed, if we consider the constitution of the 
conditions which Ciod requires, we shall srKm per- 
ceive God intends heaven to us iis a mere gift, and 
that the duties on our pari are but little enttirtiiin- 
\ meots and exercises of our afl'i^ctions and our love, 
that the devil might nr>t seize on that portion 
which to eternal ages shall b(i tlie instrument of 
our happiness. For, in all the jjarts of our duty, 
it may be, there is but one instance in which we 
are to do violence to our natural and first desires 

• 

For those men have very ill natun*s, tr> whom vir- 
tue is so contrary that they are inclined naturally 
to lust, to drunkenness and anger, to pride and 
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covetousness, to unthankfulness and disobedience. 
Most men that are tempted with lust, could easily 
enough entertain the sobiieties of other counsels^ 
as of temperance, and justice, or religion, if it 
would indulge to them but that one passion of 
lust ; and persons that are greedy of money, are 
not fond of amorous vanities, nor care tliey to sit 
long at the wine; and one vice destroys another; 
and when one vice is consequent to another, it is 
by way of punishment and dereliction of the man, 
unless where vices have cognation and seem but 
like several degrees of one another. And it is evil 
custom and superinduced habits that make artifi- 
cial appetites in most men to most sins ; but many 
times their natural temper vexes them into uneasy 
dispositions, and aptnesses only to some one un- 
handsome sort of action. That one thing, there- 
fore, is it, in which God demands of thee mortifica- 
tion and self-denial. 

Certain it is, there are very many men in the 
world, that would fain commute their severity in 
all other instances for a license in their one appe- 
tite ; they would not refuse long prayers after a 
drunken meeting, or great alms together with one 
great lust But then consider how easy it is fo 
them to go heaven. God demands of them, for his 
sake and their own, to crucify but one natural lost, 
or one evil habit, (for all the rest they are easy 
enough to do themselves,) and God will give them 
heaven, where the joy is more than one. And I 
said, it is but one mortification God requires of 
most men ; for, if those persons would extirp but 
that one thing in which they are principally 
tempted, it is not easily imaginable that any lest 
evil, to which the temptation is trifling, should in* 
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topofle between them and their great interest If 
Saul had not spared A gag, the people could not 
have expected mercy ; and our little and inferior 
appetites, that rather come to us by intimation and 
eonsequent adherences than by direct violence, 
most not dwell with him who hath crossed the 
violence of his distempered nature in a beloved in- 
stance. Since, therefore, this is the state of most 
men, and Grod in effect demands of them but one 
diing, and in exchange for that will give them all 
good things; it gives demonstration of his huge 
easiness to redeem us from that intolerable evil, 
that is equally consequent to the indulging to one 
or to twenty sinful habits. 

2k Grod's readiness to pardon appears in this, 
that he pardons before we ask ; for he that bids us 
ask for pardon, hath in design and purpose done 
the thing already: for, what is wanting on his 
party in whose only power it is to give pardon, and 
in whose desire it is that we should be pardoned, 
and who commands us to lay hold on the offer P 
He hatb done all that belongs to God, that is, all 
that concerns the pardon; there it lies ready, it 
is recorded in the book of life, it wants nothing but 
bdng exemplified and taken forth, and the Holy 
Spirit stands ready to consign and pass the privy 
agnet, that we may exhibit it to devils and evil 
men when they tempt us to despair or sin. 

3. Nay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he 
did pardon us even before he redeemed us. For, 
what is the secret of the mystery, that the eternal 
Son of Grod should take on him our nature, and 
die our death, and suffer for our sins, and do our 
voHe, and enable us to do our own P He that did 
tUi, IB Grod ; he who ' thought it no robbery to be 
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equal with God,' he caioe to satisfy himself, to 
to himself the price for his own creature, 
when he did this for us that he might pardoi 
was he at that instant angry with us P Was 
an effect of his anger or of his love, that God 
his Son to work our pardon and salvation P 
deed, we were angry with God, at enmity witl 
Prince of life ; but he was reconciled to us s 
as that he then did the greatest thing in the v 
for us : for nothing could be greater than that ' 
the Son of God, should die for us. Here wa 
conciliation before pardon: and God, that < 
to die for us, did love us first before he came, 
was hasty love. But it went further yet. 

4. God pardoned us before we sinned ; and y 
he foresaw our sin, even mine and yours, he 
his Son to die for us : our pardon was wrought 
effected by Christ's death above 1600 years 
and for the sins of to-morrow, and the infirmiti 
the next day, Christ is already dead, already 
from the dead, and does now make intercessioi 
atonement And this is not only a favour 1 
who were bom in the due time of the gospel 
to all mankind since Adam ; for God, who is 
nitely patient in his justice, was not at all ps 
in his mercy ; he forbears to strike and punis 
but he would not forbear to provide cure f< 
and remedy. For, as if God could not stay 
redeeming us, he promised the Redeemer to A 
in the beginning of the world's sin ; and Chris 
' the Lamb slain from the beginning of the wc 
and the covenant of the gospel, though it wa 
made with man, yet it was from the beginning 
formed by God as to his part, as to the ministr 
of pardon ; the seed of the woman was se 
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ogaixust the dragon as soon as ever the tempter hucl 
won his first hattle; and though God laid his hand, 
and drew a veil of types and secrecy before the 
manifestation of his mercies> yet he did the work 
of redemption, and saved us by the covenant of 
faith, and the righteousness of believing, and the 
mercies of repentance, the graces of pardon, and 
the blood of the slain Lamb, even from the fall of 
Adam to this very day, and will do till Christ's 
second coming. 

Adam fell by his folly, and did not perform tlie 
covenant of one little work, a work of a single ab- 
stinence ; but he was restored by faith in the seed 
of the woman. And of this righteousness Noah 
was a preacher : and ' by faith Enoch was trans- 
lated,' and by faith a remnant was saved at the 
flood ; and to ' Abraham this was imputed for 
righteousness,' and to all the patriarchs, and to all 
the righteous judges, and holy prophets, and saints 
of the Old Testament, even while they were obliged 
(•o far as the words of their covenant were ex- 
pressed) to the law of works: their pardon was 
sealed and kept within the veil, within the curtains 
of the sanctuary ; and they saw it not then, but 
they feel it ever since. And this was a great excel- 
lency of the Divine mercy unto them. God had 
mercy on all mankind before Christ's manifesUi- 
(km, even beyond the mercies of their covenant ; 
and they were saved as we are, by ' the seed of the 
woman/ by * God incarnate,' by ' the Ijamb slain 
from the beginning of the world:' not by works, 
for we all failed of them ; that is, not by an exact 
obedience, but by faith working by love ; by sin- 
cere, hearty endeavours, and believing God, and 
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relying on his infinite mercy, revealed in part, 
and now fully manifest by the great instrument 
and means of that mercy, Jesus Christ So that 
here is pardon before we asked it, pardon before 
Christ's coming, pardon before redemption, and 
pardon before we sinned. What greater readiness 
to forgive us can be imagined P Yes, there is one 
degree more yet, and that will prevent a mistake in 
this. 

5. For God so pardoned us once, that we should 
need no more pardon : he pardons us ' by turning 
every one of us away from our iniquities.' That is 
the purpose of Christ; that he might safely pardon 
us before we sinned, and we might not sin on the 
confidence of pardon. He pardoned us not only on 
condition we would sin no more, but be took away 
our sin, cutod our cursed inclinations, instructed our 
understanding,'rectified our will, fortified us against 
temptation ; and now every man whom he pardons, 
he also sanctifies, and he is bom of God, and be 
must not, will not, cannot sin, so long as the seed of 
God remains with him, so long as his pardon con- 
tinues. This is the consummation of pardon. For 
if God had so pardoned us, as only to take away 
our evils which are past, we should have needed a 
second Saviour, and a Redeemer for every month, 
and new pardons perpetually. But our blessed 
Redeemer hath taken away our sin, not only the 
guilt of our old, but our inclinations to new sins: 
he makes us like himself, and commands us to- live 
so, that we shall not need a second pardon, that is, 
a second state of pardon : for we are but once bap- 
tized into Christ's death, and that death was bat 
one, and our redemption but one, and our covenant 
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the game ; and as long as we continue within the 
covenant, we are siill within the power and com- 
prehensions of the first pardon. 

6. And yet there is a necessity of having one 
degree of pardon more beyond all this. For al- 
though we do not abjure our covenant, and re- 
nounce Christy and extinguish the Spirit ; yet we 
resist him« and we grieve him, and we go off from 
the holiness of the covenant, and return again, and 
very often step aside, and need this great pardon to 
be perpetually applied and renewed; and to this 
purpose, that we may not have a possible need 
without a certain remedy, the holy 'Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith' and pardon, sits 
in heaven in a perpetual advocation for us, that this 
pardon, once wrought, may be for ever applied to 
every emergent need, and every tumor of pride, 
and every broken heart, and every disturbed con- 
science, and on every true and sincere return of a 
hearty repentance. And now on this title no more 
degrees can be added : it is already greater, and 
was before all our needs, than the old covenant, 
and beyond the revelations, and did in » A dam's 
youth antedate the gospel, turning the public mi-> 
series by secret grace into eternal glories. But 
now on other circumstances it is remarkable and 
excellent, and swells like an hydropic cloud when 
it is fed with the breath of the morning tide, till it 
611s the bosom of heaven, and descends in dews and 
gentle showers to water and refresh the earth. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that himself works 
our dispositions towards it, and either must, in 
some deg^ree, pardon us before we are capable of 
pardon, by his grace making way for his mercy, or 
else we can never hope for pardon. For unless 
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God, by his preventing grace, should first work the 
first part of our pardon, even without any dispora* 
tions of our own to receive it, we could not desire a 
pardon, nor hope for it, nor work towards it, nor ask 
it, nor receive it This giving of preventing grace 
is a mercy of forgiveness contrary to that severity, 
by which some desperate persons are given over to 
a reprobate sense ; that is, a leaving of men to 
themselves, so that they cannot pray effectually, 
nor desire holily, nor repent truly, nor receive any 
of those mercies which God designed so plenteously, 
and the Son of God purchased so dearly for us. 
When God sends a plague of war on a land, in all 
the accounts of religion and expectations of reason 
the way to obtain our peace is, to leave our sins foi 
which the war was sent on us, as the messenger of 
wrath ; and without this, we are like to perish in the 
judgment But then consider what a sad condi- 
tion we are in : war mends but few, but spoils mul- 
titudes ; it legitimates rapine, and authorizes mur- 
der; and these crimes must be ministered to by 
their lesser relatives, by covetousness, and anger, 
and pride, and revenge, and heats of blood, and 
wilder liberty, and all the evil that can be sup- 
|)osed to come from, or run to, such cursed causes 
of mischief. But then if the punishment increases 
the sin, by what instrument can the punishment be 
removed ? How shall we be pardoned and eased, 
when our remedies are converted into causes of the 
sickness, and our antidotes are poison P Here there 
is a plain necessity of God's preventing grace ; and 
if there be but a necessity of it, that is enough to 
ascertain us we shall have it: but unless God 
should begin to pardon us first, for nothing, and 
against our own dispositions, we see there is no 
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bdp in us, nor for us. If we be not smitten, we are 
Qndone; if we are smitten, we perish : anci,asyoun^ 
Demarchus said of his love, when he was made 
master of his wish, we may say of some of Grod's 
jadgments, "We perish when we are safe, because 
oor sins are not smitten ; and if they be, then we 
are worse undone;" ' because we grow worse for being 
miserable, but we can be relieved only by a free 
mercy. For pardon is the way to pardon; and 
when God gives us our penny, then we can work 
for another ; and a gift is the way to a grace, and 
all that we can do towards it is but to take it in 
Grod's method. And this must needs be a great 
forwardness of forgiveness, when God's mercy gives 
the pardon, and the way to find it, and the hand to 
receive it, and the eye to search it, and the heart to 
desire it ; being busy and effective as Elijah s fire, 
which, intending to convert the sacrifice into its 
own more spiritual nature of flames and purified 
substances, stood in the neighbourhood of the fuel, 
and called forth its enemies, and licked up the hin- 
dering moisture, and the water of the trenches, and 
made the altar send forth a fantastic smoke before 
the sacrifice was enkindled. So is the preventing 
grace of God : it does all the work of our souls, and 
makes its own way, and invites itself, and prepares 
its own lodging, and makes its own entertainment ; 
it gives us precepts, and makes us able to keep 
them ; it enables our faculties, and excites our de- 
sires; it provokes us to pray, and sanctifies our 
beart in prayer, and makes our prayer go forth to 
act, and the act does make the desire valid, and 

' **8ilnit ftum, quia pereo ; si non peream, plane inteream." 
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ike desire does make the act certain and persevei 
ing ; and both of them are the works of God. Fc 
more is received into the soul from without th 
soul, than does proceed from within the soul : it i 
more for the soul to be moved and dis|>osed, tha 
to work when that is done ; as the passage froi 
death to life is greater than from life to action, ef 
peeially since the action is owing to that caoi 
that put in the first principle of life. 

These are the great degrees of God's forwardnet 
and readiness to forgive, for the expression c 
which no language is sufficient, but God's owi 
words describing mercy in all those dimension 
which can signify to us its greatness and infinit) 
His mercy ' is great,' his mercies ' are many,' hi 
mercy ' reacheth unto the heavens,' it ' fills heavei 
and earth,' it is ' above all his works,' ' it endaret 
for ever.' ' God pitieth us as a father doth his chil 
dren ;' nay, he is ' our Father,' and the same als 
is ' the Father of mercies, and the God of all com 
fort ;' so that mercy and we have the same reli 
tion : and well it may be so, for we live and di 
together ; for as to man only God shows the mere 
of forgiveness, so if God takes away his mercy, ma 
shall be no more— no more capable of felicity, e 
of any thing that is perfective of his condition € 
his persoD. But as God preserves man by hi 
mercy, so his mercy hath all its operations on man 
and returns to its own centre and incircumscrip 
tion and infinity, unless it issues forth on us. Ann 
therefore, besides the former great lines of tb 
mercy of forgiveness, there is another chain, whid 
but to produce, and tell its links, is to open i 
cabinet of jewels, where every stone is as bright m 
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ar, and every star is great as the sun, and shines 
ever, unless we shut our eyes, or draw the veil 
bstinate and final sins. 

. God is long-suffering, that is, long before he 
ing^ ; and yet ' God is provoked every day' by 
obstinacy of the Jews, and the folly of the hea- 
08, and the rudeness and infidelity of the Ma- 
aetanSy and the negligence and vices of Chris- 
is ; and he ' that can behold no impurity,' is re- 
ired in all places with perfumes of mushrooms, 
1 ' garments spotted with the flesh,' and stained 
lis, and the actions and issues of misbelief, and 
evil conscience, and with accursed sins that he 
jdAy on pretence of religion which he loves: 
1 he is made a party against himself by our 
antary mistakes ; and men continue ten years, 
d twenty, and thirty, and fifty, in a course 
sinning, and they grow old with the vices of 
iir youth ; and yet God forbears to kill them, 
d to consign them over to an eternity of horrid 
inSy still expecting they should repent and be 
red. 

2. Besides this long-sufferance and forbearing 
th an unwearied patience, God also excuses a 
iner oftentimes, and takes a little thing for an 
xuse, so far as to move him to intermedial favours 
nt, and from thence to a final pardon. He passes 
f the sins of our youth with a huge easiness to 
udon, if he be entreated and reconciled bv the 
ktive repentance of a vigorous manhood. He 
•kes ignorance for an excuse; and in every de- 
pee of its being inevitable or innocent in its pro- 
pn cause, it is also inculpable and innocent in its 
|R>per effects, though in their own natures cri- 
■■>m1. ' But I found mercy of the Lord, because 
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did it in ignorance/ saith St. Paul. He pities o 
infirmities, and strikes off much of the account 
that stock : the violence of a temptation and ft 
lessness of its motion, the perpetuity of its solid 
lion, the weariness of a man's spirit, the state 
sickness, the necessity of secular affairs, the pub 
customs of a people, have all of them a po? 
of pleading and prevailing towards some degn 
of pardon and diminution before the throne 
God. 

3. When God perceives himself forced to stri 
yet then he tjikes off his hand, and repents him 
the evil : it is as if it were against him, that any 
his creatures should fall under the strokes of on • 
terminating fury. 

4. When he is forced to proceed, he yet ma) 
an end before he hath half done ; and is as glad 
a pretence to pardon us, or to strike less, as if 
himself had the deliverance, and not we. Wt 
Ahab had but humbled himself at the word of 
Lord, God was glad of it, and went with the m 
sage to the prophet himself, saying, < Seest tl 
not how Ahab humbles himself?' What was 
event of it ? 'I will not bring the evil in his da 
but in his son s days the evil shall come on 
house/ 

5. God forgets our sin, and puts it out of his 
membrance ; that is, he makes it as though it I 
never been, he makes penitence to be as pure 
innocence to all the effects of pardon and gk 
the memory of the sins shall not be on record 
be used to any afler-act of disadvantage, and m 
shall return, unless we force them out of their 
cret places by ingratitude and a new stalt 
sinning. 
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fi. Crod sometimes gives pardon beyond all Ihh 
relations and declared will, and provides supple- 
ries of repentances, even then when he cuts a 
■n off from the time of repentance, accepting a 
nporal death instead of an eternal ; that although 
e Divine anger might interrupt the growing of 
e fraits^ yet in some casen, and to some persons, 
e death and the very cutting off shall go no fur- 
er« but be instead of explicit and long repen- 
Does. Thus it happened to Uzzuh, who was 
ntten for his zeal, and died in severity for preva- 
xtang the letter, by earnestness of spirit to serve 
e whole religion. Thus it was also in the case 
the Corinthians, that' died a temporal death for 
eir indecent circumstances in receiving the holy 
crament : St. Paul, who used it for an argument 
threaten them into reverence, went no further, 
w pressed the argument to a sadder issue, than to 
ie temporally. 

Bat diese suppletories are but seldom, and they 
PB also great troubles, and ever without cr)mfort, 
sd dispensed irregularly, and that not in tiie case 
fhabitoal sins, that we know of, or very great sins, 
Qt in single actions, or instances of a less malig- 
itjr; and they are not to be relied on, because 
bm is no rule concerning them ; but when they 
lo happen, they magnify the infinitcness of (lod's 
lercy, which is commensurate to all our needs, and 
I not to be circumscribed by the limits of his own 
wdations. 

7. God pardons the greatest sinners, and hath 
A them on record ; and there is no instance in 
ke Scripture of the Divine forgiveness, but in such 
iManoes, the misery of which was a fit instrument 
to ipeak aloud the glories of God's mercies, and 
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gentleness, and readiness to forgive. Such were 
St Paul, a persecutor, — and St. Peter, that for- 
swore his Master,— Mary Magdalene, with seven 
devils,-*-the thief on the cross, — ^Manasses, an 
idolater, — ^David, a murderer and adulterer,— the 
Corinthian, for incest, — the children of Israel, for ten 
times rebelling against the Lord in the wilderness, 
with murmuring, and infidelity, and rebellion, and 
schism, and a golden calf, and open disobedience ! 
And above all, I shall instance in the Pharisees 
among the Jews, who had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost, as our blessed Saviour intimates, and. tdls 
the particular, namely, in saying that the Spirit of 
God, by which Christ did work, was an evil spirit; 
and afterward they crucified Christ; so that two of 
the persons of the most holy Trinity were openly 
and solemnly defied, and God had sent out a de* 
cree that they should be cut off; yet forty years' 
time, after all this, was left for their repentance, 
and they were called on by arguments more per- 
suasive and more excellent in that forty years, 
than all the nation had heard from their prophets, 
even from Samuel to Zecharias. And Jonah 
thought he had reason on his side to refuse to go 
to threaten Nineveh ; he knew God s tendemetf in 
destroying his creatures, and that he should be 
thought to be but a false prophet ; and so it came to 
pass according to his belief. ' Jonah prayed unto 
the Lord, and said, I pray thee. Lord, was not thi» 
my saying, when I was yet in my country ? There- 
fore I fled ; for I knew thou wert a gracious God 
and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness, and repentest thee of the evil.'* He 

' Jonah, iv. 2. 
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beforehand what the event would be, and he 
had reason to know it; God proclaimed it in a 
doud before the &ce of all Israel, and made it to 
be his name : ^ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracioos,'^ &c. 

You see the largeness of this treasure : but we 
can see no end, for we have not yet looked on the 
rare arts of conversion; nor that God leaves the 
nataral habit of virtues, even after the acceptation 
is interrupted ; nor his working extra-regular mi- 
racles, besides the sufficiency of Moses, and the 
prophets, and the New Testament ; and thousands 
moie> which we cannot consider now. 

Bat this we can : when God sent an angel to 
pour plagues on the earth, there were in their hands 
* golden phials :' for the death of men is precious 
and costly, and it is an expense that God delights 
not in : but they were phials; that is, such vessels 
as out of them no great evil could come at once ; 
but it comes out with difficulty, sobbing and 
troubled as it passes forth; it comes through a 
narrow neck, and the parts of it crowd at the port 
to get forth, and are stifled by each other's neigh- 
bonrhoody and all strive to get out, but few can 
pass; as if God did nothing but threaten, and 
draw fais judgments to the mouth of the phial with 
a foil body, and there made it stop itself. 

The result of this consideration is, that as we 
fear the divine judgments, so we adore and love his 
podness, and let the golden chains of the divine 
mercy tie us to a noble prosecution of our duty and 
the interest of religion. For he is the worst of men 
wbom kindness cannot soften, nor endearment 

* Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
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oblige, whom gratitude cannot tie faster than the 
bands of life and death. He is an ill-natured 
sinner, if he will not comply with the sweetnesses 
of heaven, and be civil to his angel-guardian, or 
observant of his patron God, who made him, and 
feeds him, and keeps all his faculties, and takes 
care of him, and endures his follies, and waits on 
him more tenderly than a nurse, more diligently 
than a client, who hath greater care of him than his 
father, and whose bowels yearn over him with more 
compassion than a mother; who is bountiful be- 
yond our need, and merciful beyond our hopes, 
and makes capacities in us to receive more. Fear 
is stronger than death, and love is more prevalent 
than fear, and kindness is the greatest endearment 
of love ; and yet to an ingenuous person, gratitude 
is greater than all these, and obliges to a solemn 
duty, when love fails, and fear is dull and inactive* 
and death itself is despised. But the man who is 
hardened against kindness, and whose duty is not 
made alive with gratitude, must be used like a 
slave, and driven like an ox, and enticed with goads 
and whips ; but must never enter into the inherit* 
ance of sons. Let us take heed ; for mercy is like 
a rainbow, which God set in the clouds to remem- 
ber mankind : it shines here as long as it is not 
hindered ; but we must never look for it after it is 
night, and it shines not in the other world. If we 
refuse mercy here, we shall have justice to eternity. 
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VHITSUNBAT.— OF THE SPIRIT OF GRACE. 



ROMANS, VIII. 9, 10. 

But ye are not in the flesh, hut in the Spirit, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
ofhii. And if Christ he in you, the body is dead, 
because of sin ; but the Spirit is life, because of 
righteousness, 

PART I. 

This day, in which the church commemorates the 

deMeat of the Holy Ghost on the apostles, was the 

fint beg^inning of the gospel of Jesus Christ This 

WM the first day that the religion was professed : 

aoir the apostles first opened their commission, 

ind read it to all the people. * The Lord gave his 

Sfirii,* (or, the Lord gave his Word,) 'and great 

VM the company of the preachers.' For so I make 

bdd to render that prophecy of David. Christ 

was ' the Word* of God, Verbum atemum; but the 

Spirit was the Word of God, Verbum patef actum : 

Christ was the Word manifested tit the flesh ; the 

Spirit was the Word manifested to flesh, and set in 

dominion over, and in hostility against the flesh. 
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The gospel and the Spirit are the same thing; not 
in substance ; but Hhe manifestation of the Spirit 
is the gospel of Jesus Christ :' and because he was 
this day manifested, the gospel was this day first 
preached, and it became a law to us, called ' tbe 
law of the Spirit of life ;' * that is, a law taught ns 
by the Spirit, leading us to life eternal. But the 
gospel is called ' the Spirit,' 1. Because it contains 
in it such glorious mysteries, which were revealed 
by the immediate inspirations of the Spirit, not 
only in the matter itself, but also in the manner 
and powers to apprehend them. For what power 
of human understanding could have found out tlie 
incarnation of a God; that two natures, a finite 
and an infinite, could have been concentred into 
one hypostasis, or person ; that a virgin should be 
a mother ; that dead men should live again ; that 
the Kovie oariiav XvOimav, ' the ashes of dissolved 
bones' should become bright as the sun, blessed as 
the angels, swift in motion as thought, clear as the 
purest noon ; that God should so love us, as to be 
willing to be reconciled to us, and yet that himadf 
must die that he might pardon us ; that God's moat 
holy Son should give us his body to eat, and his 
blood to crown our chalices, and his Spirit to 
sanctify our souls, to turn our bodies into temper- 
ance, our souls into minds, our minds into spirit, 
our spirit into glory ; that he, who can give us all 
things, who is Lord of men and angels, and King 
of all the creatures, should pray to God for us with- 
out intermission ; that he, who reigns over all the 
ivorld, should, at the day of judgment, ' give up the 
kingdom to God the Father ;' and yet, after this 

* Rom. vUl 2. 
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resignation, himself and we with him should for 
ever reign the more gloriously ; that we should he 
justified by faith in Christ, and that charity should 
be a part of faith, and that both should work as 
acts of duty, and as acts of relation ; that God 
should crown the imperfect endeavours of his saints 
with glory, and that a human act should be re- 
warded with an eternal inheritance; that the wicked, 
for the transient pleasure of a few minutes, should 
be tormented with an absolute eternity of pains; 
that the waters of baptism, when they are hallowed 
by the Spirit, shall purge the soul from sin ; and 
that the spirit of man should be nourished with the 
oonsecrated and mysterious elements, and that any 
sach nourishment should bring a man up to heaven ; 
and, after all this, that all Christian people, all that 
will be saved, must be partakers of the divine nature, 
of the nature, the infinite nature, of God, and must 
dwell in Christ, and Christ must dwell in them, and 
they must be in the Spirit, and the Spirit must be for 
ever in them P These are articles of so mysterious 
a philosophy, that we could have inferred them 
from no premises, discoursed them on the stock of 
nonataral or scientifical principles; nothing but 
God and God's Spirit could have taught them to 
OS : and therefore the gospel is Spiriftis patef actus, 
'the manifestation of the Spirit,' ad adijlcationem,^ 
as the apostle calls it, ' for edification,' and build- 
ing ns up to be a holy temple to the Lord. 
2. But when we had been taught all these mys- 
* I terioas articles, we could not, by any human power, 
fcj ba?e understood them, unless the Spirit of God 
W given us a new light, and created in us a new 



» 1 Cot. xii. 7. 



/ 
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capacity, imd made us to be a new creature, of ano> 
ther definition. The animal/ or the 'natural man, the 
man that hath not the Spirit,cannot discern the things 
of God, for they are spiritually discerned:' * that is, not 
to be understood but by the light proceeding flrom 
the Sun of Righteousness, and by that eye whose 
bird is the Holy Dove, whose candle is the gospel« 
He that shall discourse Euclid's Elements to a 
swine, or preach (as venerable Bede*s story reports 
of him) to a rock, or. talk metaphysics to a boar, 
will as much prevail on his assembly as St. Peter 
and St. Paul could do on uncircumcised hearts and 
ears, on the indisposed Greeks and prejudicale 
Jews. An ox will relish the tender flesh of kids 
with as much gust and appetite, as an unspiritual 
and unsanctified man will do the discourses of an- 
gels or of an apostle, if he should come to preach 
the secrets of the gospel. And we find it true by a 
sad experience. How many times doth God speak 
to us by his servants the prophets, by his Son, by 
his apostles, by sermons, by spiritual books, bj 
thousands of homilies, and aits of counsel and in- 
sinuation ; and we sit as unconcerned as the pillars 
of a church, and hear the sermons as the Athenians 
did a story, or as we read a gazette P And if ever 
it come to pass that we tremble, as Felix did, when 
we hear a sad story of death, of ' righteousness and 
judgment to come,' then we put it off to another 
time, or we forget it, and think we had nothing to 

* AninuUii homoy if/vxiicbc ; (that is, as St. Jude ezpoimdi 
the word, wevua ui) Ivcuv.) 
> 1 Cor. iL 14. 

' *' Scio incapacem te sacramenti, impie ; 
Non posse caecis mentibus mysterium 
Haurire nostrum : nil diumum noz capit.**..Prudent. 
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do bat to give the good man a hearing; and (as 
Anaefaanis said of the Greeks, they used money 
for nothing but to cast account withal; so) our 
hearers make use of sermons and discourses evan- 
gdicalf but to fill up void spaces of their time, to 
help to tell an hour with, or pass it without tedious- 
ness. The reason of this is a sad condemnation to 
such persons; they have not yet entertained the 
Spirit of Grod, they are in darkness; they were 
washed in water, but never baptized with the Spirit; 
' for these things are spiritually discerned/ They 
would think the preacher rude, if he could say 
they are not Christians, they are not within the 
covenant of the gospel ; but it is certain, that ' the 
Spirit of manifestation' is not yet on them ; and 
that is the first effect of the Spirit, whereby we can 
he called sons of God, or relatives of Christ. If we 
do not apprehend, and greedily suck in, the pre- 
cepts of this holy discipline, as aptly as merchants 
do discourse of gain, or farmers of fair harvests, we 
have nothing hut the name of Christians ; but we 
are no more ^uch really, than mandrakes are men, 
or sponges are living creatures. 

3. The gospel is called ' Spirit,' because it con- 
sists of spiritual promises and spiritual precepts, 
and makes all men that embrace it truly, to be 
spiritual men ; and therefore St. Paul adds an epi- 
thet beyond this, calling it ' a quickening Spirit,' * 
that is, it puts life into spirits, which the law could 
not The law bound us to punishment, but did not 
help us to obedience, because it gave not the pro- 
mise of eternal life to its disciples. ' The Spirit,' 
that is, ' the gospel/ only, does this : and this alone 

> Cor. XV. 45. 
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is it M'hich comforts afflicted minds, which puts 
activeness into wearied spirit, which inflames onr 
cold desires, and does &vai^umvp€i, ' hlows up sparks' 
into live coals, and coals up to flames into perpe- 
tual burnings. And it is impossible that any man 
who believes and considers the great, the infinite, 
the unspeakable, the unimaginable, and never-ceas- 
ing joys that are prepared for all the sons and 
daughters of the gospel, should not desire them; 
and, unless he be a fool, he cannot but use means 
to obtain them, effective, hearty pursuances. For 
it is not directly in the nature of a man to neglect 
so great a good ; there must be something in his 
manners, some obliquity in his will, or madness in 
his intellectuals, or incapacity in his naturals, that 
must make him sleep such a reward away, or 
change it for the pleasure of a drunken fever, or 
the vanity of a mistress, or the rage of a passion, 
or the unreasonableness of any sin. However, this 
promise is the life of all our actions, and the Spirit 
that first taught it is the life of our souls. 

4. But beyond this is the reason which is the 
consummation of all the faithful. The gospel is 
called the ' Spirit,' because by and in the gospel 
God hath given to us not only ' the Spirit of mani- 
festation,' that is, of instruction and of catechism, 
of faith and confident assent ; but the ' Spirit of 
confirmation, or obsignation' to all them that be- 
lieve and obey the gospel of Christ : that is, the 
power of God is come on our hearts, by which, in 
an admirable manner, we are made sure of a glori- 
ous inheritance ; made sure, I say, in the nature of 
the thing; and our own persuasions also are con- 
firmed with an excellent, a comfortable, a discern- 
ing, and a reasonable hope; in the strength of 
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which^ and by whose aid, as we do not doubt of 
the perfonnance of the promise, so we vigorously 
parsae all the parts of iJie condition, and are en- 
abled to work dl the work of God, so as not to be 
affrighted with fear, or seduced by vanity, or op- 
preraed by lust, or drawn off by evil example, or 
abused by riches, or imprisoned by ambition and 
secular designs. This the Spirit of God does work 
in all his servants; and is called, 'the Spirit of 
obsignation, or the confirming Spirit,' because it 
confirms our hope, and assures our title to life 
eternal ; and by means of it, and other its collateral 
anistances, it also confirms us in our duty, that 
we may not only profess in word, but live lives 
accordhig to the gospel. And this is the sense of 
'the Spirit* mentioned in the text; 'Ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you :' that is, if ye be made par- 
takers of the gospel, or of ' the Spirit of manifesta- 
tion;' if ye be truly entitled to God, and have re- 
ceived the promise of the Father, then are ye not 
carnal men ; ye are ' spiritual ; ' ye are ' in the Spirit : ' 
if ye have the Spirit in one sense to any purpose, 
ye have it also in another : if the Spirit be in you, 
yoa are in it; if it hath given you hope, it hath also 
enabled and ascertained your duty. For ' the Spirit 
of manifestation' will but upbraid you in the shame 
and horrors of a sad eternity, if you have not ' the 
Spirit of obsignation :* if the Holy Ghost be not 
come on you to great purposes of holiness, all other 
pretences are vain, — ' ye are still in the flesh,' which 
'shall never inherit the kingdom of God.' 

*In the Spirit;' that is, in the power of the 
Spirit. So the Greeks call him ev^eov, who is 
possessed by a spirit, whom God hath filled with 
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a celestial immission ; he is said to be in God, \i 
God is in him. And it is a similitude taken f 
persons encompassed with guards ; they are in 
todia, that is, " in their power," under their c 
xiiand, moved at their dispose ; they rest in t 
time, and receive laws from their authority, 
admit visitors whom they appoint, and must 
employed as they shall suffer : so are men whc 
in the Spirit ; that is, they believe as he teac 
they work as he enables, they choose what he < 
good, they are friends of his friends, and they \ 
with his hatred — with this only difference, that 
sons in custody are forced to do what their kee 
please, and nothing is free but their wills ; but 1 
that are under the command of the Spirit, d< 
things which the Spirit commands, but the^i 
them cheerfully ; and their will is now the priso 
but it is in libera custodia, the will is whei 
ought to be, and where it desires to be, and it < 
not easily choose any thing else, because it is 
tremely in love with this : as the saints and an 
in their state of beatific vision cannot chpose 
love God ; and yet the liberty of their choice is 
lessened, because the object fills all the capac 
of the will and the understanding. Indifferenc 
an object is the lowest degree of liberty, and t 
poses un worthiness or defect in the object, or 
apprehension ; but the will is then the freest 
most perfect in its operation, when it entirely ] 
sues a good with so certain determination and c 
election, that the contrary evil cannot come 
dispute or pretence. Such in our proportion 
the liberty of the sons of God ; it is a holy 
amiable captivity to the Spirit: the will of ma 
in love with those chains which draw us to C 
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and loves the fetters that confine us to the plea- 
sures and religion of the kingdom. And as no 
man will complain that his temples are restrained, 
and his head is prisoner, when it is encircled with 
a crown ; so when the Son of God hath made us 
fiee, and hath only subjected us to the service and 
dominion of the Spirit, we are free as princes 
within the circle of their diadem, and our chains 
are bracelets, and the law is a law of liberty, and 
' his service is perfect freedom ; ' and the more we 
are subjects, the more ' we shall reign as kings ;' 
and the faster we run, the easier is our burden ; 
and Christ's yoke is like feathers to a bird, not 
loads, but helps to motion, without them the body 
fidls ; and we do not pity birds, when in summer 
we wish them unfeathered and callow, or bald as 
eggs, that they might be cooler and lighter. Such 
ii the load and captivity of the soul, when we do 
the work of God, and are his servants, and under 
the government of the Spirit They that strive to 
be quit of this subjection, love the liberty of out- 
UwB, and the licentiousness of anarchy, and the 
freedom of sad widows and distressed orphans ; for 
10 rebels, and fools, and children, long to be rid 
of their princes, and their guardians, and their tu- 
Uhb, that they may be accursed without law, and 
be undone without control, and be ignorant and 
miserable without a teacher, and without discipline. 
He that is in the Spirit, is under tutors and gover- 
nors, until the time appointed of the Father, just 
ai idl great heirs are ; only, the first seizure the 
Spirit makes is on the will. He that loves the 
yoke of Christ, and the discipline of the gospel, he 
18 in the Spirit, that is, in the Spirit's power. 

On this foundation the aposUe hath built these 
two propositions : 1. Whosoever hath not l\v« 
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Spirit of Christ, he is none of his : he does not he- 
long to Christ at all : he is not partaker of his 
Spirit, and therefore shall never he partaker of his 
glory. 2. Whosoever is in Christ is dead to sin, and 
lives to the Spirit of Christ ; that is, lives a spiri- 
tual, a holy, and a sanctified life. These are to be 
considered distinctly. 

I. All that belong to Christ have the Spirit of 
Christ. Immediately before the ascension, our 
blessed Saviour bid his disciples ' tarry in Jeru- 
salem, till they should receive the promise of the 
Father.* Whosoever stay at Jerusalem, and are in 
the actual communion of the church of God, shall 
certainly receive this promise : ' for it is made to 
you and to your children,* saith St. Peter, * and to 
as many as the Lord our God shall call.' All shall 
receive the Spirit of Christ, the promise of the Fa- 
ther, because this was the great instrument of dis- 
tinction between the law and the gospel. In the 
law, God gave his Spirit, I. to some; to them, 2. 
extra-regularly ; 3. without solenmity ; 4. in small 
proportions, like the dew on Gideon's fleece ; a little 
portion was wet sometimes with the dew of heaven, 
when all the earth besides was dry. And the Jews 
called it Jiliam vocis, ' the daughter of a voice;* still, 
and small, and seldom, and that by secret whispers, 
and sometimes inarticulate, by way of enthusiasm,^ 
rather than for instruction ; and God spake by the 
prophets, transmitting the sound as through an or- 
gan-pipe, things which themselves oftentimes un- 
derstood not. But in the gospel, the Spirit is given 
without measure ; first poured forth on our head 
Christ Jesus; then descending on the beard of 
Aarcm, the fathers of the church, and thence fallingi 

' i. e. InspintioD. — £d.,' 
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X the tears of the halsam of Judea, on the foot of 
e plants on the lowest of the people. And this is 
ren regularly to all that ask it, to all that can 
:eive it^ and hy a solemn ceremony^ and con- 
yed by a sacrament ; and is now, not the dau^h- 
r of a voice, but the mother of many voices, of 
vided tongues, and united hearts ; of the tongues 
prophets, and the duty of saints ; of the sermons 
' apostles, and the wisdom of governors : it is the 
irent of boldness and fortitude to martyrs, the 
imtain of learning to doctors, an ocean of all 
ings excellent to all who are within the ship and 
mods of the catholic church ; so that old men 
id young men, maidens and boys, the scribe and 
e unlearned, the judge and the advocate, the 
iest and the people, are full of the Spirit, if they 
'long to God. Moses's wish is fulfilled, and all 
e Lord's people are prophets in some sense or 
her. 

In the wisdom of the ancients it was obsened, 
lat there are four great cords, which tie the heart 
* man to inconvenience and a prison, make it a 
Tvant of vanity, and an heir of corruption : 1. plea- 
ire, 2. pain; 3. fear, and, 4. desire. These are 
ley that exercise all the wisdom and resolutions of 
lan, and all the powers that God hath given him.' 
lieae are those evil spirits that possess the heart of 
lan, and mingle with all his actions ; so that either 
len are tempted to 1 . lust by pleasure, or, 2. to baser 
iits by covetousness, or, 3. to impatience by sorrow, 

' Uphg rb rtrpaxopdov ^ *6\ov, 

n)v ^dovrjVf kviOvfiiavy Xvirriv, (bopovy 

AiTKriatwQ yt Kai fJtdxijg iroWiiQ cker 

ovTOi ydpf ovroi koI Sia (rnXaxvwv ati j 

Xinfpovin Kai KVKiaaiv avOpwvuv Ktap, — Agatnon. 1 
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or, 4. to dishonourable actions by fear ; and this is 
the state of man by nature, and under the law, and 
for ever, till the Spirit of God came, and by four 
special operations cured these four inconvenienceSi 
and restrained or sweetened these unwholesome 
waters. 

1. God gave us his Spirit that we might be in- 
sensible of worldly pleasures, having our souls 
wholly filled with spiritual and heavenly relishes. 
For when God's Spirit hath entered us, and pos- 
sessed us as his temple, or as his dwelling, instantly 
we begin to taste manna, and to loathe the diet of 
Egypt; we begin to consider concerning heaven, 
and to prefer eternity before moments, and to love 
the pleasures of the soul above the sottish and 
beastly pleasures of the body. Then we can con- 
sider that the pleasures of a drunken meeting can- 
not make a recompence for the pains of a surfeit, 
and that night's intemperance, much less for the 
torments of eternity ; then we are quick to discern 
that the itch and scab of lustful appetites is not 
worth the charges of a chirurgeon, much less can 
it pay for the disgrace, the danger, the sickness, the 
death, and the hell of lustful persons; then we 
wonder that any man should venture his head to 
get a crown unjustly ; or that, for the hazard of a 
victory, he should throw away all his hopes of 
heaven certainly. 

A man that hath tasted of God's Spirit, can in- 
stantly discern the madness that is in rage, the folly 
and the disease that are in envy, the anguish and 
tediousness that are in lust, the dishonour that is 
in breaking our faith and telling a lie ; and under- 
stands things truly as they are : that is, that cha- 
rity is the greatest nobleness in the world; that 
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rdi^on hath in it the ^eatest pleasures ; that tem- 
perance is the hest security of health ; that humi- 
lity is the surest way to honour. And all these 
relishes are nothing hut antepasts of heaven, where 
the quintessence of all these pleasures shall he 
swallowed for ever ; where the chaste shall follow 
the Lamb, and the virgins sing there where the 
mother of God shall reign ; and the zealous con- 
verters of souls, and labourers in God's vineyard, 
shall worship eternally; where St. Peter and St. 
Paul do wear their crowns of righteousness ; and 
the patient persons shall be rewarded with Job, and 
the meek persons with Christ and Moses, and all 
with God : the very expectation of which, pro- 
ceeding from a hope begotten in us by ' the Spirit 
of manifestation,* and bred up and strengthened by 
* the Spirit of obsignation,' — is so delicious an en- 
tertainment of all our reasonable appetites, that a 
spiritual man can no more be removed or enticed 
from the love of God and of religion, than the moon 
from her orb, or a mother from loving the son of 
her joys and of her sorrows. 

This was observed by St. Peter : ' As new-born 
habes^ desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby ; if so be that ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious.' * When once we have 
tasted the grace of God, the sweetnesses of his 
Spirit^ then no food but ' the food of angels,' no 
cup but 'the cup of salvation,' the ' divining cup/ 
in which we drink salvation to our God, and call 
on the name of the Lord with ravishment and 
thanksgiving. And there is no greater external 
testimony that we are in the Spirit, and that the 

> 1 Pet. ii. 2. 
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Spirit dwells in us> than if we find joy and deligbt 
and spiritual pleasure in the greatest mysteries of 
our religion : if we communicate often, and that 
with appetite, and a forward choice, and an un- 
wearied devotion, and a heart truly fixed on God, 
and on the offices of a holy worship. He that 
loathes good meat is sick at heart, or near it ; and 
he that despises, or hath not a holy appetite to, the 
food of angels, the wine of elect souls, is fit to suc- 
ceed the prodigal at his banquet of sin and husks, 
and to be partaker of the table of devils ; but all 
they who have God's Spirit, love to feast at the 
supper of the Lamb, and have no appetites but 
what are of the Spirit, or servants to the Spirit I 
have read of a spiritual person who saw heaven 
but in a dream, but such as made great impression 
on him, and was represented with vigorous and 
pertinacious ])hantasms, not easily disbanding ; and 
when he awaked he knew not his cell, he remem- 
bered not him that slept in the same dorter,* nor 
could tell how night and day were distinguished, 
nor could discern oil from wine ; but called out for 
his vision again : " Give me my fields again, my most 
delicious fields, my pillar of a glorious light, my 
companion, St. Jerome, my assistant angels." * And 
this lasted till he was told of his duty, and matter 
of obedience, and the fear of a sin had disaa- 
charmed him, and caused him to take care, lest he 
lose the substance out of greediness to possess the 
shadow. 

And if it were given to any of us to see Paradise, 



' Dorture, dormitory. — Ed. 

^ '* Redde mihi campos meos fioridos, columnam auream, co- 
mitem Hieronymunj, assistentes angelos/* 
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or the third heaven, as it was to St Paul, could it 
be that ever we should love any thing but Christ, 
or follow any guide but the Spirit, or desire any 
thing but heaven, or understand any thing to be 
pleasant but what shall lead thither P Now what 
a vision can do, that the Spirit doth certainly to 
them that entertain him. They that have him 
really^ and not in pretence only, are certainly great 
despisers of the things of the world. The Spirit 
doth not create or enlarge our appetites of things 
below : spiritual men are not designed to reign on 
earth, but to reign over their lusts and sottish ap- 
petites. The Spirit doth not inflame our thirst of 
wealth, but extinguishes it, and muks us to ' esteem 
all things as loss, and as dung, so that we may 
gain Christ^ No gain then is pleasant but godli- 
ness, no ambition but longings after heaven, no re- 
venge but against ourselves for sinning; nothing 
bat God and Christ, as the king of Sodom said 
to Abraham : ' Secure but the souls to us, and 
take our goods.' Indeed, this is a good sign that 
we have the Spirit 

St John spake a hard saying, but by the Spirit 

of manifestation we are all taught to understand 

it: 'Whosoever is bom of God, doth not commit 

sin, for bis seed remaineth in him ; and he cannot 

iin» because he is bom of God.' ' The seed of God 

it the Spirit^ which hath a plastic power to efform 

ns in iimilUudinem Jiliorum Dei, ' into the image of 

the sons of God ;* and as long as tliis remains in 

OS, while the Spirit dwells in us, we cannot sin ; 

that 1$, it is against our natures, our reformed na- 

tores, to sin. And as we say, we cannot endure 

' 1 £pi8t. ilL 9. 
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such a potion^ we cannot suffer such a pain ; that 
is, we cannot without great trouble^ we cannot 
without doing violence to our nature ; so all spiri- 
tual men^ all that are bom of God^ and the seed of 
God remains in them, 'they cannot sin;* cannot 
without trouble, and doing against their natures, 
and their most passionate inclinations. A man, i\ 
you speak naturally, can masticate gums, and he 
can break his own legs, and he can sip up, by 
little draughts, mixtures of aloes, and rhubarb, of 
henbane, or the deadly nightshade ; but he cannot 
do this naturally, or willingly, or cheerfully, or 
with delight. Every sin is against a good man's 
nature ; he is ill at ease when he hath missed his 
usual prayers, he is amazed if he have fallen into 
an error, he is infinitely ashamed of his imprudence ; 
he remembers a sin as he thinks of an enemy, or 
the horrors of a midnight apparition : for aU his 
capacities, his understanding, and his choosing 
faculties, are fiUed up with the opinion and per- 
suasions, with the love and with the desires, of 
God. And this, I say, is the great benefit of the 
Spirit, which God hath given to us as an antidote 
against worldly pleasures. And therefore St. Paul 
joins them as consequent to each other : ' For it is 
impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come,' &c.* First, we are enlightened in baptism, 
and by ' the Spirit of manifestation,* the revelations 
of the gospel ; then we relish and taste interior ex- 
cellences, and we receive the Holy Ghost, 'the 

' Heb. Yi. 4. 
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Spirit of confirmation/ and he gives us a taste of 
the powers of the world to come ; that is, of the 
great efficacy that is in the article of eternal life, to 
persuade us to religion and holy living ; then we 
feel that as the belief of that article dwells on 
our understanding, and is incorporated into our 
wills and choice, so we grow powerful to resist sin 
by the strengths of the Spirit, to defy all carnal 
pleasure, and to suppress and mortify it by the 
powers of this article : those are ' the powers of the 
world to come.' 

2. The Spirit of God is given to all who truly 
belong to Christ, as an antidote against sorrows, 
against impatience, against the evil accidents of 
the world, and against the oppression and sinking 
of our spirits under the cross. There are in Scrip- 
ture noted two births besides the natural ; to which 
also by analogy we may add a third. The first is, 
to be bom of water and the Spirit. It is tv ha 
Zvdlv, one thing signified by a divided appellative, 
by two substantives, " water and the Spirit,'' that 
18, Spirilus aquem, the * Spirit moving upon the wa- 
ters' of baptism. The second is, to be born of 

* Spirit and fire :' for so Christ was promised to 

* baptize us with the Holy Ghost and with fire ;' 
that is, cum Spiritu igneo, ' with a fiery Spirit/ the 
Spirit as it descended in Pentecost in the shape of 
6ery tongues. And as the watery Spirit washed 
away the sins of the church, so the Spirit of fire 
enkindles charity and the love of God. " The water 
cleanseth,the fire purifieth," * says Plutarch : the Spi- 
rit is the same under both the titles, and it enables 
the church with gifts and graces. And from these 
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there is another operation of the new birth, bi 
same Spirit, the Spirit of rejoicing, or spiritits 
tans, spiritus latitia: ' Now the God of hof 
you with all joy and peace in believing, th 
may abound in hope through the power c 
Holy Ghost' ' There is a certain joy and 
tual rejoicing, that accompanies them in whoj 
Holy Ghost doth dwell ; a joy in the midst < 
row ; a joy given to allay the sorrows of s< 
troubles, and to alleviate the burden of persec 
This St. Paul notes to this purpose : ' And 3 
came followers of us, and of the Lord, havii 
ceived the word in much affliction, with joy < 
Holy Ghost.'* Worldly afflictions and spi 
joys may very well dwell together ; and if Gc 
not supply us out of his storehouses, the son 
this world would be more and unmixed, an 
troubles of persecution would be too great f 
tural. con fi deuces. For who shall make hi 
compence that lost his life in a duel, fought 
a draught of wine, or a cheaper woman P 
arguments shall invite a man to suifer tormei 
testimony of a proposition of natural philosc 
And by what instruments shall we comfort j 
who is sick, and poor, and disgraced, and vi 
and lies cursing, and despairs of any thing 
a/ter P That man s condition proclaims what 
to want the Spirit of God, ' the Spirit of coi 
Now this Spirit of comfort is the hope and 
dence, the certain expectation of partaking i 
inheritance of Jesus ; this is the faith and pa 
of the saints ; this is the refreshment of all w< 
travellers, the cordial of all languishing sinnei 

» Rom. XV. 13. n Thes. i. 6. 
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support of the scrupulous, the guide of the doubt- 
ful, the anchor of timorous and fluctuating souls, 
the confidence and the staff of the penitent. He 
that is deprived of his whole estate for a good con- 
science, by the Spirit he meets this comfort, that 
fie shall find it again with advantage in the day of 
restitution : and this comfort was so manifest in the 
first days of Christianity, that it was no un frequent 
thing to see holy persons court a martyrdom with 
a fondness as great as is our impatience <ind timor- 
ousness in every persecution. Till the Spirit of 
God Gomes on us, we are dXtyoi/zv^ot. We have 
little souls, little faith, and as little patience ; ^ we 
fall at every stumbling-block, and sink under every 
temptation ; and our hearts fail us, and we die for 
fear of death, and lose our souls to preserve our 
estates or our persons, till the Spirit of God ' fills 
08 with joy in believing :* and the man that is in 
ag^reatjoy, cares not for any trouble that is less 
than his joy ; and God hath taken so great care to 
secure this to us, that he hath turned it into a pre- 
cept, ' Rejoice evermore ;' and, ' Rejoice in the Ijord 
always; and again, I say rejoice.'^ But this rejoic- 
ing must be only in the hope that is laid up for us; 
so the Apostle, 'rejoicing in hope.'' For although 
God sometimes makes a cup of sensible comfort to 
overflow the spirit of a man, and thereby loves to 
refresh his sorrows; yet this is from a secret prin- 
ciple not regularly given, not to be waited for, not 
to be prayed for, and it may fail us if we think on 
it; but the hope of life eternal can never fail us. 



' ^ Inopis 008 atque pusilli finxerunt animi." 
> 1 Thes. V. 16. 
' Rom. ziL 12. 
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and the joy of that is p^reat enough to make us 
suffer any thing, or to do any thing.* To death, 
to bands, to poverty, to banishment, to tribunals, 
any whither in hope of life eternal : as long as this 
anchor holds, we may suffer a storm, but cannot 
suffer shipwreck. And I desire you, by the way, 
to observe how good a God we serve, and how ex- 
cellent a religion Christ taught, when one of his 
great precepts is, that we should ' rejoice and be 
exceeding glad :' and God hath given us the Spirit 
of rejoicing, not a sullen melancholy spirit, not the 
spirit of bondage or of a slave, but the Spirit of his 
Son, consigning us by a holy conscience to ' joys 
unspeakable and full of glory/ And from hence 
you may also infer, that those who sink under a 
persecution, or are impatient in a sad accident 
they put out their own fires which the Spirit of the 
Lord hath kindled, and lose those glories which 
stand behind the cloud. 



PART TI. 

3. The Spirit of God is given us as an antidote 
against evil concupiscences and sinful desires, and 
is then called ' the Spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion.' For, ever since the affections of the outward 
man prevailed on the ruins of the soul, all our desires 



<* Ibimus, ibimusy 



Utcunque prscedefl, gupremum 
Carpcrc iter comites parati." 

Hor. Od. il. 17. 10. 
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were sensual^ and therefore hurtful : for, ever after, 
our body grew to be our enemy. In the loosenesses 
of nature, and amongst the ignorance or imperfec- 
tion of Gentile philosophy, men used to pray 
with their hands full of rapine, and their mouths 
full of blood, and their hearts full of malice ; and 
they prayed accordingly, for an opportunity to 
steal, for a fair body, for a prosperous revenge, 
for a prevailing malice, for the satisfaction of 
whatsoever they could be tempted to by any ob- 
ject, by any lust, by any devil whatsoever. 

The Jews were better taught ; for God was their 
teacher, and he gave the Spirit to them in single 
rays. But as the ' Spirit of obsignation' was given 
to them under a seal, and within a veil, so the 
* Spirit of manifestation, or ' patefaction,' was like 
the gem of a vine, or the bud of a rose, plain indices 
and significations of life, and principles of juice 
and sweetness ; but yet scarce out of the doors of 
their causes : they had the infancy of knowledge, 
and revelations to them were given as catechism is 
taught to our children ; which they read with the 
eye of a bird, and speak with the tongue of a bee, 
and understand with the heart of a child ; that is, 
weakly and imperfectly. And they understood so 
little, that, 1. they thought God heard them not, 
unless they spake their prayers, at least efforming 
their words within their lips; and, 2. their forms 
of prayer were so few and seldom, that to teach a 
form of prayer, or to compose a collect, was thought 
a work fit for a prophet, or the founder of an insti- 
tution. 3. Add to this, that as their promises were 
temporal so were their hopes ; as were their hopes 
80 were their desires ; and according to their de- 
sires so were their prayers. And although the 
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Puolnm of David were their great office, and the 
treajiury of devotion to their nation, — and very 
worthily ; yet it was full of witihes for temporabf, 
invocations of God the avenger, on God the Lord 
of hosts, on God the enemy of their enemies ; and 
they desired their nation to be prospered, and tb^n^ 
selves blessed, and distinguished from all the world 
by the effects of such desires. This was the state of 
prayer in their synagogues ; save only ttiat it bad also 
this alloy ; 4. that their addresses to God were crass, 
material, typical, and full of shadows and ima^nary, 
and patterns of things to come ; and so in its very 
being and constitution was relative and imjfierfect 
But that we may see how great things the Lord 
hath done for us, God hath poured his Spirit intP 
our hearts, ' the Bpirit of prayer and supplicatioD ' 

And now, 1. Christians ' pray in their spirit,' with 
sighs and groans, and know that God, who dwells 
within them, can as clearly distinguish those seeret 
accents, and read their meaning in the Spirit, as 
plainly as he knows the voice of his own thundtr, 
or could discern the letter of the law written in the 
tables of stone by the finger of God* 

2. Likewise ' the Spirit helpeth our infirmities i 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.' This is, when God sends an affiiction or 
persecution on us, we are indeed extreme apt to 
lay our hand on the wound, and never take it of 
but when we lift it up in prayer to be delivered 
from that sadness : and then we pray fervently to 
be cured of a sickness, to be delivered from a tyrant, 
to be snatched from the grave, not to perish in the 
danger. But the Spirit of God hath, from all sad 
accidents, drawn the veil of error and the cloud of 
intolerableness, and taught us that our bappiiieM 
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cannot consist in freedom or deliverances from per- 
secutions^ but in patience, resignation, and noble 
sufferance; and that we are not then so blessed 
when God hath turned our scourges into ease and 
delicacy, as when we convert our very scorpions 
into the exercise of virtues : so that now the Spirit 
having helped our infirmities, that is, comforted our 
weaknesses and afflictions, our sorrows and im- 
patience, by this proposition, that ' All things work 
together for the good of them that fear God,' he 
taught us to pray for grace, for patience under the 
cross, for charity to our persecutors, for rejoicing in 
tribulation, for perseverance and boldness in the 
faith, and for whatsoever will bring us safely to 
heaven. 

3. Whereas only a Moses or a Samuel, a David 
or a Daniel, a John the Baptist or the Messias him- 
self, could describe and indite forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving to the tune and accent of heaven ; 
now every wise and good man is instructed ])erfectly 
in the Scriptures, which are the writings of the 
Spirit, what things he may, and what things he 
must ask for. 

4. The Spirit of God hath made our services to 
be spiritual, intellectual, holy, and effects of choice 
and religion, the consequence of a spiritual sacrifice, 
and of a holy union with God. The prayer of a 
Christian is with the eflfects of the ' Spirit of sancti- 
fication ;' and then we pray with the Spirit, when 
we pray with holiness, which is the great fruit, the 
principal gift of the Spirit. And this is by St. 
James called ' the prayer of faith,* and is said to be 
certain that it shall prevail. Such a praying with 
the Spirit when our prayers are the voices of our 
spirits, and our spirits are first taught, then sancti- 
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fied by God's Spirit, shall never fail of its effect ; 
because then it is that ' the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us;' that is/hath enabled us to do 
it on his strengths ; we speak his sense, we live his 
life, we breathe his accents, we desire in order to 
his purposes, and our persons are gracious by his 
holiness, and are accepted by his interpellation and 
intercession in the act aild offices of Christ. This 
is ' praying with the Spirit/ To which, by way of 
explication, I add these two annexes of holy prayer, 
in respect of which also every good man prays with 
the Spirit 

5. The Spirit gives us great relish and appetite 
to our prayers ; and this St. Paul calls ' serving of 
God in his Spirit,' * that is, with a willing mind j 
not as Jonas did his errand, but as Christ did die 
for us ; he was straitened till he had accomplished 
it. And they that say their prayers out of custom 
only, or to comply with external circumstances, or 
collateral advantages, or pray with trouble and un- 
willingness, give a very great testimony that they 
have not the Spirit of Christ within them, that 
Spirit which maketh intercession for the saints: 
but he that delighteth in his prayers, not by a sen- 
sible or fantastic pleasure, but whose choice dwells 
in his prayers, and whose conversation is with God 
in holy living, and praying accordingly, that man 
hath the Spirit of Christ, and therefore belongs to 
Christ; for by this Spirit it is that Christ prays in 
heaven for us : and if we do not pray on earth in 
the same manner according to our measures, we 
had as good hold our peace ; our prayers are an 
abominable sacrifice, and send up to God no better 

' Rom. i. 9. 
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a perfume than if we burned assafoetida^ or the raw 
flesh of a murdered man on the altar of incense. 

6. The Spirit of Christ and of prayer helps our 
infirmities, by giving us confidence and importu- 
nity. I put them together : for as our faith is, and 
our trust in God, so is our hope, and so is our 
prayer; weary or lasting, long or shoi% not in 
wordSj but in works and in desires ; for the words 
of prayer are no part of the spirit of prayer. Words 
may be the body of it, but the spirit of prayer 
always consists in holiness ; that is, in holy desires 
and holy actions. Words are not properly capa- 
ble of being holy ; all words are in themselves ser- 
vants of things ; and the holiness of a jjrayer is not 
at all concerned in the manner of its expression, 
but in the spirit of it, that is, in tlie violence of its 
desires, and the innocence of its ends, and tlie con- 
tinuance of its employment. This is tlie verifica- 
tion of that great prophecy which Christ made, 
that ' in all the world the true worshippers should 
worship in spirit and in truth ;' that is, with a pure 
mindj with holy desires for spiritual things, ac- 
cording to the mind of the Spirit, in the imitation 
of Christ's intercession, with perseverance, with 
charity or love. That is the Spirit of God, and 
these are the spiritualities of the gospel, and ttie 
formalities of prayers as they are Christian and 
evangelical. 

7. Some men have thought of a seventh way, 
and explicate our praying in the Si)irit by a mere 
volubility of language ; which indeed is a direct 
undervaluing the Spirit of God and of Christ, * the 
Spirit of manifestation and intercession :' it is to 
return to the materiality and imperfection of the 
law ; it is to worship God in outward forms, and to 
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think that God's service consists in shells and 
rinds^ in lips and voices, in shadows and images of 
things; it is to retire from Christ to Moses; and, at 
the best, it is going from real graces to imaginary 
gifts. And when praying with the spirit hath in 
it so many excellencies, and consists of so many 
parts of holiness and sanctification, and is an act 
of the inner man ; we shall be infinitely mistaken 
if we let go this substance, and catch at the shadow, 
and sit down and rest in the imagination of an 
improbable, unnecessary, useless gifl of speaking, 
to which the nature of many men, and the art of 
all learned men, and the very use and confidence of 
ignorant men, is too abundantly sufficient. Let us 
not so despise the Spirit of Christ as to make it no 
other than the breath of the lungs. For though it 
might be possible, that at the first, and when forms 
of prayer were few and seldom, the Spirit of God 
might dictate the very words to the apostles and 
first Christians ; yet, it follows not, that therefore 
he does so still, to all that pretend praying with 
the Spirit For if he did not then, at the first, dic- 
tate words, (as we know not whether he did or no,) 
why shall he be supposed to do so now P If be did 
then, it follows that he does not now : because his 
doing it then was sufficient for all men since; for 
so the forms taught by the Spirit were patterns for 
others to imitate, in all the descending ages of the 
church. There was once an occasion so great, that 
the Spirit of God did think it a work fit for him to 
teach a man to weave silk, or embroider gold, or 
work in brass, as it happened to Bezaleel and 
Aholiah : but then every weaver or worker in brass 
may, by the same reason, pretend that he works by 
the Spirit, as that he prays by the Spirit, if by 
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prayer he means forming the words. For although 
in the case of working, it was certain that the Spirit 
did teach, in the case of inditing or forming the 
words, it is not certain whether he did or no ; yet 
because in both it was extraordinary, if it was at 
all, and ever since in both it is infinitely needless ; 
to pretend the Spirit in forms of every man's mak- 
ing, (even though they be of contrary religions, 
and pray one against the other,) it may sei*ve an 
end of a fantastic and hypochondriacal religion, or 
a secret ambition, but not the ends of God, or the 
honour of the Spirit. 

The Jews in their declensions to folly and idola- 
try did worship the stone of imagination ; that is, 
certain smooth images, in which, by art-magic, 
pictures and little faces were represented, declaring 
hidden things and stolen goods ; and God severely 
forbade this baseness.^ But we also have taken up 
this folly, and worship the stone of imagination : 
we beget imperfect phantasms and speculative 
images in our fancy, and we fall down and worhip 
them; never considering that the Spirit of God 
never appears through such spectres. Prayer is 
one of the noblest exercises of Christian religion ; 
or rather, it is that duty in which all graces are 
concentred. Prayer is charity, it is faith, it is a 
conformity to God's will, a desiring according to 
the desires of heaven, an imitation of Christ's in- 
tercession ; and prayer must suppose all holiness, 
or else it is nothing: and therefore, all that in 
which men need God's Spirit, all that is in order to 
prayer. Baptism is but a prayer, and the holy 
lacrament of the Lord s supper is but a prayer ; a 

* I^evit. XX vi. 1. 

U 
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prayer of sacrifice representative, and a prayer of 
oblation, and a prayer of intercession, and a prayer 
of thanksgiving. And obedience is a prayer, and 
begs and procures blessings: and if the Holy 
Ghost hath sanctified the whole man, then be hath 
sanctified the prayer of the man, and not till then. 
And if ever there was, or could be, any other pray- 
ing with the Spirit, it was such a one as a wicked 
man might have ; and therefore it cannot be a note 
of distinction between the good and bad, between 
the saints and men of the world. But this only, 
which I have described from the fountains of 
Scripture, is that which a good man can have, and 
therefore, this is it in which we ought to rejoice : 
' that he that glories, may glory in the Lord. 

Thus I have, as I could, described the effluxes of 
the holy Spirit on us in his great channels* But 
the great efifect of them is this : that as by the arts 
of the spirits of darkness and our own malice, our 
souls are turned into flesh, (not in the natural sense, 
but in the moral and theological,) and animaUs 
homo is the same with carnalis; that is, his soul is a 
servant of the passions and desires of the flesh, and 
is^flesh in its operations and ends, in its principlei 
and actions ; so, on the other side, by the grace of 
Ood, and * the promise of the Father,' and the in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost, our souls are not only 
recovered from the state of flesh, and reduced back 
to the entireness of animal operations, but they are 
heightened into spirit, and transformed into a new 
nature. And this is a new article, and now to be 
considered. ^ 

II. St. Jerome tells of the custom of the empire; 
when a tyrant was overcome, they used to break 
the head of his statues, and on the same trunk to 
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Mtthe head of the conqueror, and so it pasBed 
wholly for the new prince. So it is in the kingdom 
of grace. As soon as the tyrant sin is overcome, 
and a new heart is put into us, or that we serve 
under a new head, instantly we have a new name 
given us, and we are esteemed a new creation ; and 
not only changed in manners, but we have a new 
natare within us, even a third part of an essential 
oonstitntion. This may seem strange ; and indeed 
it 18 so; and it is one of the great mysteriousnesses 
of the gospel. Every man naturally consists of 
soul and body; but every Christian man that be- 
longs to Christ hath more ; for he hath body, and 
soul, and spirit My text is plain for it : * If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.' And by Spirit is not meant only the graces 
of God, and his gifts enabling us to do holy 
things: there is more belongs to a good man 
than so. But as when God made man, he made 
him after his own image, and breathed into him 
the spirit of life, and he was made into a ' living 
soul : ' then he was made a man ; so in the new 
creation, Christ, ' by whom God made the worlds,' 
intends to conform us to his image, and he hath 
given us ' the Spirit of adoption,' by which we are 
made sons of God ; and by the spirit of a new life 
we are made new creatures, capable of a new state, 
entitled to another manner of duration, enabled to 
do new and greater actions in order to higher ends ; 
we have new affections, new understandings, new 
wills : * Old things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are become new.' * And this is called ' the 
seed of God,' when it relates to the principle and 

' 2 Cor. ▼. 17. 
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cause of this production ; but the thing that is pro- 
duced is a spirit, and that is as much in nature be- 
yond a soul as a soul is beyond a body. This great 
mystery I should not utter but on the greatest au- 
thority in the world, and from an infallible doctor; 
I mean St. Paul, who from Christ taught the church 
more secrets than all the whole college besides; 
' and the very God of peace, sanctify you wholly ; 
and I pray God that your whole spirit, and soul, 
and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.* ^ We are not sanctified 
wholly, nor preserved in safety, unless, besides our 
souls and bodies, our spirits also be kept blameless. 
This distinction is nice, and infinitely above human 
reason : but 'the word of God,* saith the same apos- 
tle, ' is sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder the soul and the 
spirit :'^ and that hath taught us to distinguish the 
principle of a new life from the principle of the 
old, the celestial from the natural; and thus it is. 

The Spirit (as I now discourse of it) is a prin- 
ciple infused into us by God, when we become his 
children, whereby we live the life of grace, and un- 
derstand the secrets of the kingdom, and have pas- 
sions and desires of things beyond and contrary to 
our natural appetites, enabling us not only to so- 
briety, which is the duty of the body,— not only to 
justice, which is the rectitude of the soul, — but to 
such a sanctity as makes us like to God ; for go 
saith the Spirit of God, * Be ye holy, as I am : be 
pure, be perfect, as your heavenly Father is pare, 
as he is perfect :* which because it cannot be a per- 
fection of degrees, it must be in similitudine natur^t 

• I These, v. 23. ^ 1i€^.\N.Vl. 
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'in the likeness of thatnature/ which God hath given 
us in the new birth, that by it we might resemble 
his excellency and holiness. And this I conceive 
to be the meaning of St. Peter : ' According as his 
divine power hath given unto us all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness/ (that is, to this new life 
of godliness,} 'through the knowledge of him that 
bath called us to glory and virtue ; whereby are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises, that by these you might be partakers of the 
divine nature :' * so we read it; but it is something 
mistaken: it is not the rfjc delac (pvaeuic, * the divine 
nature;' for God's nature is indivisible, and in- 
communicable ; but it is spoken ' participative,* or 
per analogiam, ' partakers of a divine nature ;' that 
i% of this new and godlike nature given to every 
person that serves God, whereby he is sanctified, 
and made the child of God, and framed into the 
likeness of Christ. The Greeks generally call this 
Xapiirfia, ' a gracious gift,' an extraordinary super- 
addition to nature ; not a single gift in order to 
single purposes, but a universal principle ; and it 
remains on all good men during their lives, and 
after their death, and is that ' white stone' spoken 
of in the Revelation, * and in it a new name writ- 
ten, which no man knoweth but he that hath it : ' ^ 
and by this, God's sheep, at the day of judgment, 
shall be discerned from goats. If their spirits be 
presented to God pure and unblameable, this great 
XOfMTfia, this talent, which God hath given to all 
Christians to improve in the banks of grace and reli- 
gion, if they bring this to God increased and grown 
up to the fulness of the measure of Christ, (for it is 

' gJSpiBt L3,4. » Apoc, Vv. \1. 
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Christ's Spirit ; and as it is in us, it is called ' the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ,' *) then we 
shall be acknowledged for sons, and our adoption 
shall pass into an eternal inheritance in the portion 
of our elder brother. 

I need not apply this discourse : the very mys- 
tery itself is in the whole world the greatest engage- 
ment of our duty that is imaginable, by the way 
of instrument, and by the way of thankfulness. 
'' He that gives great things to us, ought to have 
great acknowledgments:"* — and Seneca said con- 
cerning wise men, " That he that doth benefits to 
others, hides those benefits ; as a man lays up 
great treasures in earth, which he must never see 
with his eyes, unless a great occasion forces him 
to dig the graves, and produce that which be bu- 
ried ; but all the while the man was hugely rich, 
and he had the wealth of a great relation.'* So it 
is with God and us : for this huge benefit of the 
Spirit, which God gives us, is for our good depo- 
sited into our souls ; not made for forms and osten- 
tation, not to be looked on, or serve little ends ; but 
growing in the secret of our souls, and swelling up 
to a treasure, making us in this world rich by title 
and relation ; but it shaU be produced in the great 
necessities of doomsday. In the mean time, if the 
fire be quenched, the fire of God s Spirit, God will 
kindle another in his anger that shall never be 
quenched : but if we entertain God's Spirit with 
our own purities, and employ it diligently, and 
serve it willingly, (for God's Spirit is a loving 
Spirit,) then we shall really be turned into spirits. 



' PhiL i. 19. 
' Quisquifl magna dedit, voluit sibi magna rependi 
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Ireneus had a proverbial saying : " They that pre- 
sent three things right to God, they are perfect;" * 
that is, a chaste body, a righteous soul, and a holy 
spirit. And the event shall be this, which Maimo- 
nides expressed not amiss, though he did not at all 
understand the secret of this mystery ; the soul of 
man in this life is in potenfia adesse spiritum, " it 
is designed to be a spirit;'' but in the world to 
come it shall be actually as very a spirit as an 
aagel is. And this state is expressed by the apos- 
tle calling it ' the earnest of the Spirit : * that is, 
here it is begun, and given as an antepast of glory, 
and a principle of grace ; but then we shall have it 
in plenitude. ' Here and there it is the same ; but 
here we have the earnest, there the riches and tl)e 
inheritance. 

Bnt then, if this be a new principle, and be given 
as in order to the actions of u holy life, we must 
take care that we receive not ' the Spirit of God in 
vain/ but remember that it is a new life : and as 
no man can pretend that a person is alive, that 
doth not always do the works of life ; so it is cer- 
tain no man hath the Spirit of God, but he that 
lives the life of grace, and doth the works of the 
Spirit; that is, 'in all holiness, and justice, and 
sobriety.' 

Spiritus qui accedit animo, vel Dei est, vel damo- 
nis, said Tertullian : " Every man hath within him 
the Spirit of God, or the spirit of the devil." The 
spirit of fornication is an unclean devil, and ex- 
tremely contrary to the Spirit of God ; and so is 
the spirit of malice or uncharitableness ; for the 

* Perfecti sunt, qui tria itine querela Deo exhibent, 

^ Regit idem spiritus artus 

Orbe alio 
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Spirit of God in the ninrii of love : for am by puri- 
iUm (jod's Spirit nunciifittH the body, no by love be 
purifieH the soul, and maktsH the mouI grow inton 
Hpirit, into a divine nature. Hut God known that 
even in (/hriMtian i^>eteti<;H, we Nee the devik walk' 
up and down every day and every hour,— -the devil 
of uncleannewt, and the devil of drunkennean; the 
devil of malice, and the devil of rage ; the spirit of 
filthy speaking, and the Kpirit of detraction; a 
proud spirit, and the spirit of reliellion : and yet all 
call " (Christian.'' Jt is g<merally supjfKised that ud* 
clean spirits walk in the night, and so it used to 
\m ; ' for they that are drunk are drunk in the 
night/ said the api>stle. But Suidas telb of cer- 
tain empuMa * that um;d t^i apf)ear at noon, at such 
times as the Greeks did celebrate the funerals of 
the dead : and at this day mme of the Russians 
fear the nrxju-day devil, which appeareth like a 
mr>uniing widow to r<^p<;rM of hay and com, and 
uses to break their arms and legs, unless they wor' 
ship hen The prophet David speaketh of both 
kinds : ' 1*hou sbalt not be afraitl for the terror by 
night; and, from the devil at noon tboushaltbe 
i'rtst,** It ware happy if we were so: but besides 
the solemn followers of the works of darkness, in 
the times and proper siiuvms of darkness, there are 
very many who oa^ tlu'lr si;enes of darkness in the 
face of the sun, in open d<;fiance of (UhI, and all 
laws, and all mrKi<;sty. There is in such men the 
Mpirit of impudence; as well as of impiety. And 
yet I might have ex(>resHi;d it higher; for every h^* 
bitual sin doth not only put us in the power of tb« 
devil, but turns us into his vtry nature: just u» 
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the Holy Ghost transforms us into the image of 
God. 

Here, therefore, I have a greater argument to 
persuade you to holy living than Moses had to the 
sons of Israel. * Behold, I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing ;' so said Moses : 
but I add, that I have, on the stock of this Scrip- 
ture, set before you the good Spirit and the bad ; 
€rod and the devil : choose unto whose nature you 
will be likened, and into whose inheritance you 
will be adopted, and into whose possession you will 
enter. If you commit sin, ' you are of your father 
the devil;' ye are begot of his principles, and follow 
his pattern, and shall pass into his portion, when ye 
are led captive by him at his will ; and remember 
what a sad thing it is to go into the portion of evil 
and accursed spirits, the sad and eternal portion 
of devils. But he that hath the Spirit of God, 
doth acknowledge God for his Father and his 
LfOrd, he despises the world, and hath no violent 
appetites for secular pleasures, and is dead to the 
desires of this life, and his hopes are spiritual, and 
God is his joy, and Christ is his pattern and sup- 
port, and religion is his employment, and * godli- 
ness is his gain :' and this man understands the 
things of God, and is ready to die for Christ, and 
fears nothing but to sin against God ; and his will is 
filled with love, and it springs out in obedience to 
(rod, and in charity to his brother. And of such 
a man we cannot make judgment by his fortune, 
or by his acquaintances; by his circumstances, or 
by his adherences ; for they are the appendages of 
a natural man : but * the spiritual is judged of no 
man ;' that is, the rare excellences that make him 
happy^ do not yet make him illustrious, unless he 
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will reckon virtue to be a great fortune, and holi- 
ness to be great wisdom, and God to be the best 
friend, and Christ the best relative, and the Spirit 
the hugest advantage, and heaven the greatest re- 
ward. He that knows how to value these things, 
may sit him down and reckon the felicities of him 
that hath the Spirit of God. 

The purpose of this discourse is this : that since 
the Spirit of God is a new nature, and a new life 
put into us, we are thereby taught and enabled to 
serve God by a constant course of holy living, 
without the frequent returns and intervening of 
such actions, which men are pleased to call " sins 
of infirmity." Whosoever hath the Spirit of God, 
lives the life of grace. The Spirit of God rules in 
him, and is strong according to its age and abode, 
and allows not of those often sins which we think 
unavoidable, because we call them " natural infir- 
mities.'* 

' But if Christ be in you, the body is dead be- 
cause of sin ; but the Spirit is life because of righ- 
teousness.' The state of sin is a state of death. 
The state of man under the law was a state of bon- 
dage and infirmity, as St Paul largely describes 
him in the seventh chapter to the Romans : but he 
that hath the Spirit is made alive, and free and 
strong, and a conqueror over all the powers and 
violences of sin. Such a man resists temptations, 
falls not under the assault of sin, returns not to the 
sin which he last repented of, acts no more that 
error which brought him to shame and sorroir: 
but he that falls under a crime, to which he still 
hath a strong and vigorous inclination; he that acts 
his sin, and then curses it, and then is tempted, and 
then sins again, and then weeps again, and calls 
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himsdr miserable, bnt still the enchantment hath 
oon6ned him to that circle ; this man hath not the 
Spirit : ' for where the Spirit of God is, there is 
liberty;* there is no such bondage, and a return- 
ing lolly to the commands of sin. But because 
men deceive themselves with calling this bondage 
a pitiable and excusable infirmity, it will not be 
useless to consider the state of this question more 
particiilAry, lest men, from the state of a pretended 
in6rmity, fall into a real death. 

1. No great sin is a sin of infirmity, or excusable 
on that stock. But that I may be understood, we 
most know that every sin is, in some sense or other, 
a sin of in6rmity. When a man is in the state of 
qHritual sickness or death, he is in a state of infir- 
mity ; for he is a wounded man, a prisoner, a slave, 
a sick man, weak in his judgment, and weak in 
his reasonings, impotent in his passions, of childish 
resolutions, great inconstancy, and his purposes 
ontwist as easily as the rude contexture of uncom- 
bining cables in the violence of a northern tempest : 
and he that is thus in infirmity cannot be excused ; 
for it is the a^ravation of the state of his sin ; he 
is to infirm that he is in a state unable to do his 
daty. 8och a man is a ' servant of sin,' a slave of 
the devil, an heir of corruption, absolutely under 
command : and every man is so, who resolves for 
ever to avoid such a sin, and yet for ever falls under 
it For what can he be but a servant of sin who fain 
votdd avoid it but cannot ? that is, he hath not the 
Spirit of God within him ; Christ dwells not in his 
mnl ; for' where the Spirit is, there is liberty :' and 
in that are in the Spirit, are the sonsof God, and ser- 
Tuti of righteousness, and therefore freed from sin. 
Bnt there are also sins of infirmity which are single 
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actions, intervening seldom, in little instances una* 
voidable, or through a faultlens ignorance : such as 
these are always the alloys of the life of the best 
men ; and for these Christ hath paid, and they are 
never to be accounted to good men, save only to make 
them more wary and more humble. Now concerning 
these it is that I say, no great sin is a sin of excus- 
able or unavoidable infirmity ; because, whosoever 
hath received the Spirit of God, hath sufficient 
knowledge of his duty, and sufficient strengths of 
grace, and sufficient advertency of mind, to avoid 
such things as do great and apparent violence to 
piety and religion. No man can justly say, that it 
is a sin of infirmity that he was drunk : for there 
are but three causes of every sin ; a fourth is not 
imaginable. 1. If ignorance cause it, the sin is as 
full of excuse as the ignorance was innocent But 
no Christian can pretend this to drunkenness, to 
murder, to rebellion, to uncleanness: for what 
Christian is so uninstructed but that he knows 
adultery is a sin ? 2. Want of observation is the 
cause of many indiscreet and foolish actions. Now 
at this gap many irregularities do enter and escape; 
because in the whole it is impossible for a man to 
be of so present a spirit, as to consider and reflect 
on every word and every thought. But it is, in 
this case, in God's laws otherwise than in man's; 
the great flies cannot pass through without obser- 
vation, little ones do ; and a man cannot be 
drunk, and never take notice of it; or tempt his 
neighbour's wife before he be aware : therefore, the 
less the instance is, the more likely is it to be a 
sin of infirmity : and yet, if it be never so little, if 
it he observed, then it ceases to be a sin of infir- 
wity. 3, But, becauae \^te«A. cxvrev^k f:.<vMiQ\ ^t^ 
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end to pass undiscernibly, it follows that they 
lust come in at the door of malice, that is, of 
'ant of grace, in the absence of the Spirit ; they 
estroy wherever they come, and the man dies if 
ley pass on him. 

It is true, there is flesh and blood in every rege- 
erate man, but they do not both rule : the flesh is 
3ft to tempt, but not to prevail. And it were a 
trange condition, if both the godly and the un- 
odly were captives to sin, and infallibly should 
lU into temptation and death, without all difler- 
nce, save only that the godly sins unwillingly, and 
lie ungodly sins willingly. But if the same things 
e done by both, and God in both be dishonoured, 
nd their duty prevaricated, the pretended un- 
willingness is the sign of a greater and baser sla 
ery, and of a condition less to be endured : for the 
•rvitude which is against me is intolerable ; but 
r I choose the state of a servant, I am free in my 
aind.* 

Certain it is, that such a person who fain would 
ut cannot choose but commit adultery or d run ken - 
less, is the veriest slave to sin that can be imagined, 
nd not at all freed by the Spirit, and by the 
iberty of the sons of God ; and there is no other 
lifTerence, but that the mistaken good man feels 
lis slavery, and sees his chains and his fetters ; 
>ut therefore it is certain that he is, because he 
ees himself to be a slave. No man can be a ser- 
•ant of sin and a servant of righteousness at the 

*' Libertstis servaveris umbram, 

Si, quidquid jubeare, velis. Tot rebus iniquis 
Paruimus victi : venia est hsec sola pudoris, 
D^enerisque metus, nil jam potulsse negati?^ 
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same time : but every man that hath the Spirit of 
God^ is a servant of righteousness ; and therefore, 
whosoever find great sins to be unavoidable, are in 
a state of death and reprobation, as to the present, 
because they willingly or unwillingly (it matters not 
much whether of the two) are servants of sin. 

2. Sins of infirmity, as they are small in their in- 
stance, so they put on their degree of excnsableneai 
only according to the weakness or infirmity of a 
man's understanding. So far as men (witbont 
their own fault) understand not their duty, or are 
possessed with weakness of principles, or are des- 
titute and void of discourse, or discerning powers, 
and acts ; so far, if a sin creeps on them, it is as 
natural, and as free from a law, as is the action of 
a child : but if any thing else be mingled with it, 
if it proceed from any other principle, it is criminal, 
and not excused by our infirmity, because it is 
chosen ; and a man's will hath no infirmity, hot 
when it wants the grace of God, or is mastered with 
passions and sinful appetites : and that infirmity is 
the state of unregeneration. 

3. The violence or strength of a temptation is 
not sufficient to excuse an action, or to make it ac- 
countable on the stock of a pitiable and innocent 
infirmity, if it leaves the understanding still able to 
judge ; because a temptation cannot have any pro- 
per strengths but from ourselves ; and because we 
have in us a principle of baseness, which this temp- 
tation meets, and only persuades me to act, because 
I love it Joseph met with a temptation as violent 
and as strong as any man ; and it is certain there 
are not many Christians but would fall under it, 
and call it a sin of infirmity, since they have been 
taught so to abuse themselves, by sewing fig-leaves 
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before their nakedness : but because Joseph had a 
strength of God within him, the strength of chastity, 
therefore it could not at all prevail on him. Some 
men cannot by any art of hell be tempted to be 
drunk ; others can no more resist an invitation to 
such a meeting, than they can refuse to die if a 
dagger were drunk with their heart-blood, because 
their evil habits made them weak on that part. 
And some man, that is fortified against revenge, it 
may be, wOl certainly fall under a temptation to 
uncleanness : for every temptation is great or small 
according as the man is; and a good word will 
certainly lead some men to an action of folly, while 
another will not think ten thousand pounds a con- 
siderable argument to make him tell one single lie 
against his duty or his conscience. 

4. No habitual sin, that is, no sin that returns con- 
stantly or frequently, that is repented of and com- 
mitted again, and still repented of, and then again 
committed ; no such sin is excusable with a pretence 
of infirmity ; because that sin is certainly noted, and 
certainly condemned, and therefore returns, not 
because of the weakness of nature, but the weak- 
ness of grace : the principle of this is an evil spirit, 
an habitual aversion from God, a dominion and 
empire of sin. And as no man, for his inclinations 
and aptness to the sins of the flesh, is to be called 
carnal, if he corrects his inclinations and turns 
them into virtues ; so no man can be called spiritual 
for his good wishes and apt inclinations to good- 
ness, if these inclinations pass not into acts, and 
these acts into habits and holy customs, and walk- 
ings and conversation with God. But as natural 
concupiscence corrected becomes the matter of 
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virtue, so these good inclinations and condemninj 
of our sin, if they be ineffective, and end in sinf 
actions, are the perfect signs of a reprobate and ui 
regenerated state. 

The sum is this : an animal man, a man und 
the law, a carnal man, (for as to this they are c 
one,) is sold under sin, he is a servant of corru 
tion, he falls frequently into the same sin to whii 
he is tempted, he commends the law, he consen 
to it that it is good, he does not commend sin, 1 
does some little things against it; but they a 
weak and imperfect, his lust is stronger, his pc 
sions violent and unmortified, his habits vicioi 
his customs sinful, and he lives in the regions 
sin, and dies and enters into its portion. But 
spiritual man, a man that is in a state of grace, w1 
is bom anew of the Spirit, that is regenerate by t 
Spirit of Christ, he is led by the Spirit, he lives 
the Spirit, he does the works of God cheerfully, h 
bitually, vigorously ; and although he sometim 
slips, yet it is but seldom, it is in small instance 
his life is such, as he cannot pretend to be justifii 
by works and merit, but by mercy and the faith 
Jesus Christ; yet he never sins great sins; if: 
does, he is for that present fallen from Goc 
favour ; and though possibly he may recover, (a] 
the smaller or seldomer the sin is, the sooner mi 
be his restitution,) yet for the present, I say, he 
out of God's favour. But he that remains in tl 
grace of God, sins not by any deliberate, consulti^ 
knowing act : he is incident to such a surprise 
may consist with the weakness and judgment of 
good man; but whatsoever is, or must be com 
dered, if it caimot pass without consideration, 
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cannot pass without sin^ and therefore cannot enter 
on him while he remains in that state. For ' he 
that is in Christ, in him the body is dead by 
reason of sin.' And the gospel did not differ 
from the law, but that the gospel gives grace and 
strength to do whatsoever it commands, which 
the law did not ; and the greatness of the promise 
of eternal life is such an argument to them that 
consider it, that it must needs be of force suffi- 
cient to persuade a man to use all his faculties 
and all his straigth, that he may obtain it. God 
exacted all on this stock ; God knew this could do 
every thing : " Nihil non in Iwc prasumpsit Deus" 
said one. This will make a satyr chaste, and 
I Silenus to be sober, and Dives to be charitable, 
' and Simon Magus himself to despise reputation^ 
and Saul to turn from a persecutor to an apos- 
tle. For since God hath given us reason to choose, 
and a promise to exchange for our temperance 
and faith, and charity and justice; for these, I 
say, happiness, exceeding great happiness, that we 
shall be kings, that we shall reign with God, with 
\ Christ, with all the holy angels for ever, in feli- 
city so great that we have not now capacities to 
understand it, our heait is not big enough to 
think it; there cannot in the world be a greater 
inducement to engage us, a greater argument to 
oblige us to do our duty. God hath not in hea- 
ven a bigger argument; it is not possible any 
thing in the world should be bigger; which be- 
cause the Spirit of God hath revealed to us, if 
by this strength of his we walk in his ways, and 
be ingrafted into his stock, and bring forth his 
fruits, ' the fruits of the Spirit,' — then * v^^ wx^ 
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in Christ/ and ' Christ in us,' — then ' wc walk 
in the Spirit/ and ' the Spirit dwells in us ;* and 
our portion shall be there^ where ' Christ by the 
Spirit maketh intercession for us/ that is^ at the 
right hand of his Father^ for ever and ever. 
Amen. 



l\5 



SERMON III. 

THE DECEITFULNE8S OF THE HEART. 



Jeremiah, xvii. 9. 

he heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ; who can know it ? 

PART I. 

OLLY and subtility divide the greatest part of 
ankind ; and there is no other difference but this; 
it tome are crafty enough to deceive, others fool- 
b enough to be cozened and abused : and yet the 
ales also turn ; for they that are the most crafty 
cozen others, are the veriest fools, and most of 
1 abused themselves. They rob their neighbour 
' his money, and lose their own innocency ; they 
sturb his rest, and vex their own conscience ; they 
row him into prison, and themselves into hell ; 
leymake poverty to be their brother's portion, 
id damnation to be their own. Man entered into 
le world first alone ; but as soon as he met with 
Be companion, he met with three to cozen him ; 
16 serpent, and Eve, and himself, ulljoined, — firfiit 
) make him a fool, and to deceive him, and then to> 
lake bim miserable. But he first cozened himself, 

\1 
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' giving himself up to believe a lie ;' and being de- 
sirous to listen to the whispei*s of a tempting spirit, 
he sinned before he fell ; that is, he had witbin 
him a false understanding, and a depraved will: 
and these were the parents of bis disobedience, and 
this was the parent of his infelicity, and a great 
occasion of ours. And then it was that he entered, 
for himself and his posterity, into the condition of 
an ignorant, credulous, easy, wilful, passionate, and 
impotent person ; apt to be abused, and so loving 
to have it so, that if nobody else will abuse him, be 
will be sure to abuse himself; by ignorance and 
evil principles being open to an enemy, and by 
wilfulness and sensuality doing to himself the moat 
unpardonable injuries in the whole world. So that 
the condition of man, in the rudeness and tint 
lines of its visage, seems very miserable, deformed, 
and accursed. 

For a man is helpless and vain ; of a condition 
BO exposed to calamity, that a raisin is able to kill 
him : any trooper out of the Egyptian army, a fly 
can do it, when it goes on God s errand ; the BMMt 
contemptible accident can destroy him, the smallert 
chance affright him, every future contingency, whei 
but considered as possible, can amaze him ; and be 
is encompassed with potent and malicious enemies, 
subtle and implacable : what shall this poor 
helpless thing do P Trust in God P him he hath 
offended, and he fears him as an enemy; and, 
God knows, if we look only on ourselves, and oa 
our own demerits, we have too much reason so to 
do. Shall he rely on princes ^ God help poor 
kings; they rely on thmr subjects, they fight with 
their swords, levy force vfilh their money, eonsok 
with their counada, \ieax viVvYi X\\«tt ^»x^ iiui^ie 
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Strong only in their union, and many times they 
086 idl these things against them ; but, however, 
!;hey can do nothing without them while they live, 
uid yet if ever they can die, they are not to be 
Tosted to. Now kings and princes die so sadly and 
lotoriously, that it was used for a proverb in holy 
Scripture, * Ye shall die like men, and fall like one 
)f the princes.' Whom then shall we trust inP In 
yjr friend ? Poor man ! he may help thee in one 
thing, and need thee in ten : he may pull thee out 
of the ditch, and his foot may slip and fall into it 
himself: he gives thee counsel to choose a wife, 
and himself is to seek how prudently to choose his 
religion : he counsels thee to abstain from a duel, 
and yet slays his own soul with drinking : like a 
person void of all understanding, he is willing 
enough to preserve thy interest, and is very careless 
of his own ; for he does highly despise to betmy or 
to be false to thee, and in the mean time is not his 
own friend, and is false to God; and then his friend- 
ihip may be useful to thee in some circumstances 
of fortune, but no security to thy condition. But 
what then ? shall we rely on our patron, like the 
Roman clients, who waited hourly on their persons, 
•nd daily on their baskets, and nightly on their 
lasts, and married their friendships, and contracted 
also their hatred and quarrels P this is a confidence 
will deceive us. For they may lay us by, justly or 
unjustly ; they may grow weary of doing benefits, 
or their fortunes may change; or they may be 
charitable in their gifts, and burdensome in their 
offices; able to feed you, but unable to counsel you; 
or your need may be longer than their kindnesses, 
or such in which they can give you no Aa!9\%\aLtk&^ \ 
•od, indeed, generally it is so, in a\\ l\ie m^axic.^* 
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of men. We have a friend that is wise ; bat I M 

not his counsel, but his meat : or my patron 

bountiful in his lai^esses ; but I am troubled w 

a sad spirit; and money and presents do me 

more ease than perfumes do to a broken arm. ^ 

seek life of a physician that dies, and go to him 

health who cannot cure his own breath or goi 

and so become vain in our imaginations, abased 

our hopes, restless in our passions, impatient in c 

calamity, unsupported in our need, exposed 

enemies, wandering and wild, without counsel a: 

without remedy. At last, after the infatuating ai 

deceiving all our confidences without, we have i 

thing left us but to return home, and dwell witli 

ourselves : for we have a sufficient stock of se 

love, that we may be confident of our own aff( 

tions, we may trust ourselves surely ; for what ^ 

want in skiU we shall make up in diligence, and o 

industry shall supply the want of other cireoi 

stances ; and no man understands my own case 

well as I do myself, and no man will judge so fail 

fully as I shall do for myself; for I am most co 

cemed not to abuse myself ; and if I do, I shall 

the loser, and therefore may best rely on mysc 

Alas ! and God help us ! we shall find it to be : 

such matter: for we neither love ourselves wf 

nor understand our own case ; we are partial in o 

own questions, deceived in our sentences, carel< 

of our interests, and the most false, perfidious ere 

tures to ourselves in the whole world : even t 

* heart of man,' a man's own heart, * is deceiti 

above all things, and desperately wicked ; who o 

know it P* and who can choose but know it P 

And there is no greater argument of the deoe 
fulness of our hearts than this, that no man ci 
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know it all ; it cozens us in the very number of its 
cozenage. But yet we can reduce it all to two 
lieada. We say concerning a false man. Trust him 
iiot» for be will deceive you ; and we say concern- 
ing a weak and broken staff. Lean not on it, for 
that will also deceive you. The man deceives be- 
cmoae he is fake, and the staff because it is weak, 
and the heart because it is both. So that it is ' de- 
odtfol above all things \' that is, failing and dis- 
abled to support us in many things, but in other 
things, where it can, it is false and ' desperately 
wicked.' The first sort of deceitfulness is its cala- 
mity, and the second is its iniquity ; and that is 
the worse calamity of the two. 

1. The heart is deceitful in its strength ; and 
when we have the growth of a man, we have the 
weaknesses of a child : nay, more yet, and it is a 
imI consideration, the more we are in age, the 
veaker in our courage. It appears in the heats 
md forwardnesses of new converts, which are like to 
the great emissions of lightning, or like huge fires, 
which flame and bum without measure, even all 
that they can ; till from flames they descend to 
till fires, from thence to smoke, from smoke to 
emberB, and from thence to ashes ; cold and pale, 
like ghosts, or the fantastic images of death. And 
the primitive church were zealous in their religion 
np to the degree of cherubims, and would run as 
greedOy to the sword of the hangman, to die for 
the cause of God, as we do now to the greatest joy 
and entertainment of a Christian spirit, even to the 
receiving of the holy sacrament A man would 
thmk it reasonable that the first infancy of Christi- 
vuty should, according to the nature of first begin- 
lings, have been remiss, gentle, and inactive ; and 
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that, according as the object or evidence of ficutk 
grew, which in every age hath a great degree of ar> 
gument superadded to its confirmation, so sltouM 
the habit also and the grace ; the longer it lasU^ 
and the more objections it runs through, it still 
Khould show a brighter and more certain light to 
discover the divinity of its principle ; and thataftei 
the more exan^ples, and new accidents and strange- 
nesses of providence, and daily experience, and the 
multitude of miracles, still the Christian sbooU 
grow more certain in his faith, more refreshed in 
his hope, and warm in his charity ; the very natoie 
of these graces increasing and swelling on the very 
nourishment of experience, and the multiplication 
of their own acts. And yet, because the heart of 
man is false, it suffers the fires of the altar to go 
out, and the flames lessen by the multitude of foeL 
But, indeed, it is because we put on strange ^te, 
and put out the fire on our hearths by letting In a 
glaring sunbeam, the fire of lust, or the heats of an 
angry spirit, to quench the fire of God, and sap- 
press the sweet cloud of incense. The heart of 
man hath not strength enough to think one good 
thought of itself; it cannot command its own atten- 
tions to a prayer of ten lines long, but, before its 
end, it shall wander after something that is to no 
purpose ; and no wonder, then, that it grows'weary 
of a holy religion, which consists of so many paits 
as make the business of a whole life. And there is 
no greater argument in the world of our spiritual 
weakness, and the falseness of our hearts in the 
matters of religion, than the backwardness which 
most men have always, and all men have some- 
times, to say their prayers ; so weary of their length, 
so glsid when they axe done, v^viSxV] \& excuse and 
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ntttrate an opportunity; and yet there is no man- 
ler of trouble in the duty, no weariness of bones, 
10 violent labours ; nothing but begging a bless- 
ig, and receiving it ; nothing but doing ourselves 
lie greatest honour of speaking to the greatest per- 
m and greatest King of the world : and that we 
hoold be unwilling to do this, so unable to con- 
inne in it, so backward to return to it, so without 
ast and relish in the doing it, can have no visible 
Baton in the nature of the thing, but something 
ritfain ua, a strange sickness in the heart, a spiri- 
lal nauseating or loathing of manna, something 
liat bath no name ; but we are sure it comes from 

weak, a faint, and false heart 

And yet this weak heart is strong in passions, 
iolent in desires, irresistible in its appetites, impa- 
lent in its lust, furious in anger : here are strengths 
DOUgh, one should think. But so have I seen a man 
1 a fever, sick and distempered, unable to walk, less 
ble to speak sense, or to do an act of counsel ; and 
et, when his fever had boiled up to a delirium, he 
raa strong enough to beat his nursekeeper and his 
octor too, and to resist the loving violence of all his 
riends, who would fain bind him down to reason 
nd his bed ; and yet we still say, he is weak, and 
ick to death. For these strengths of madness are 
tot health, but furiousness and disease.* " It is 
reakness another way.'' And so are the strengths 
f a man's heart : they are fetters and manacles ; 
tilling, but they are the cordage of imprisonment ; 
o strong, that the heart is not able to stir. And yet 
t cannot but be a huge sadness, that the heart shall 

* OIXm ydp ilvai rovove iv ffutuart, aW wq vyiaivovTi^ 
ftc &BXovvTtr oifK ihl rSvoiy dXKa droyia trtpov Tpoirovw — 
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pursue a temporal interent with wit and diligence 
and an unwearied industry ; and shall not have 
strength enough^ in a matter that concerns iU 
eternal interest, to answer one objection, to reMt 
one assault, to defeat one art of the devil ; but shall 
certainly and infallibly full, whenever it is templed 
to a pleasure. 

This, if it be examined, will prove to be a decdt, 
indeed, a pretence, rather than true on a just came; 
that is, it is not a natural, but a moral and a f iei' 
ous weakness; and we may try it in one or two 
familiar instances. One of the great strengtbi, 
shall I call it ? or weaknesses of the heart, ii»— 
that it is strong, violent and passionate in its Imtiy 
and weak and deceitful to resist any. Tell the 
tempted person, that if he act his lust, be dii- 
honours his body, makes himself a servant to folly* 
and one flesh with a harlot ; he ' defiles the tem|to 
of God,' and him that defiles a temple, ' will God 
destroy :' tell him, that the angels, who love to be 
present in the nastiness and filth of prisons, tbst 
they may comfort and assist chaste souls and holy 
persons there abiding, yet they are impatient to 
l)eliold or come near the filthiness of a lustful per* 
son: tell him, that this sin is so ugly that the 
devils, who are spirits, yet they delight to counter- 
feit the acting of this crime, and descend unio the 
daughters or sons of men, that they may rather 
lose their natures, than not U) help to set a lust for- 
ward ; tell them these and ten thousand things 
more, you move them no more than if you shooU 
read one of Tully's Orations to a mule : for the 
truth is, they have no power to resist it, much less 
to master it ; their heart fails them when they meet 
their mistress; and iVie^ att duN«iv\Cifc ^ (wA to 
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the stocks, or a ball to the slaughter-house. And 
yet their heart deceives them ; not because it can- 
not resist the temptation, but because it will not go 
about it : for it is certain, the heart can, if it list. 
For let a boy enter into your chamber of pleasure, 
and discover your folly, either your lust disbands, 
or yoor shame hides it ; you will not, you dare not, 
do it before a stranger-boy : and yet, that you dare 
do it before the eyes of the all-seeing God is im- 
pudence and folly, and a great conviction of the 
vanity of your pretence, and the falseness of your 
heart If thou beest a man given to thy appetite, 
and thou lovest a pleasant morsel as thy life, do not 
declaim against the precepts of temperance as im- 
possible : try this once ; abstain from that draught, 
or that dish. I cannot No P Give this man a 
great blow on the face, or tempt him with twenty 
pounds, and he shall fast from morning till night, 
and then feast himself with your money, and plain 
wholesome meat And if chastity and temperance 
be so easy that a man may be brought to either of 
them with so ready and easy instruments, let us 
not suffer our heart to deceive us by the weakness 
of its pretences, and the strength of its desires; for 
we do more for a boy than for God, and for twenty 
pounds than heaven itself. 

But thus it is in every thing else : take a heretic, 
a rebel, a person that hath an ill cause to manage ; 
what he wants in the strength of his reason, he 
ihall make it up with diligence ; and a person that 
hath right on his side, is cold, indiligent, lazy, and 
inactive, trusting that the goodness of his cause 
will do it alone. But so wrong prevails, while 
evil persons are zealous in a bad matter, aivd oXJcv^^ 
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are remi^ in a good ; and the same person shall be 
very industrious always, when he hath least reason 
so to be. That is the first particular, the heart is 
deceitful in the managing of its natural strengtbi; 
it is naturally and physically strong, but morally 
weak and impotent. 

2. The heart of man is deceitful in making judg- 
ment concerning its own acts. It does not know when 
it is pleased or displeased ; it is peevish and trifling; 
it would and it would not ; and it is in many casei 
impossible to know whether a man's heart desiRi 
such a thing or not. St. Ambrose hath an odd say' 
ing, " It is easier to find a man that lived inno- 
cently, than one that hath truly repented hinii"* 
with a grief and care great according to the merit 
of his sins. Now, suppose a man that hath spent 
his younger years in vanity and folly, and is by 
the gmce of God apprehensive of it, and thinks of 
returning to sober counsel ; this man will find his 
heart so false, so subtle and fugitive, so secret and 
undiscemible, that it will be very hard to disceni 
whether he repents or no. For if he considers that 
he hates sin, and therefore repents; alas! beao 
hates it, that he dares not, if he be wise, tempt 
himself with an opportunity to act it : for in the 
midst of that which he calls hatred, he hath so 
much love lefl for it, that if the sin comes again 
and speaks him fair, he is lost again, he kisses the 
fire, and dies in its embraces. And why else 
should it be necessary for us to pray, that ' we be 
not led into temptation,' but because we hate the 

I '* Facilius inveneris innocentem, quam qui pcmitentitiD 
digne egerit." 
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an, and yet love it too well ; we curse it, and yet 
follow it ; we are angry at ourselves, and yet can- 
not be without it ; we know it undoes us, but we 
think it pleasant And when we are to execute 
the fierce anger of the Lord on our sins, yet we are 
kind-hearted, and spare the Agag,the reigning sin, 
the splendid temptation ; we have some kindnesses 
left towards it 

These are but ill signs. How then shall I 
know, by some infallible token, that I am a 
true penitent P What and if I weep for my 
sins ? will you not then give me leave to conclude 
my heart right with God, and at enmity with sin ? 
It may be so. But there are some friends that 
weep at parting ; and is not thy weeping a sorrow 
of affection P It is a sad thing to part with our 
long companion. Or, it may be, thou weepest be- 
caase thou wouldst have a sign to cozen thyself 
withal : for some men are more desirous to iiave a 
sign, than the thing signified ; they would do some- 
thing to show their repentance, that themselves 
may believe themselves to be penitents, having no 
reason from within to believe so. And I have seen 
some persons weep heartily for the loss of sixpence, 
or for the breaking of a glass, or at some trifling 
accident ; and they that do so, cannot pretend to 
have their tears valued at a bigger rate than they 
will confess their passion to be, when they weep ; 
they are vexed for the dirtying of their linen, or 
some such trifle, for which the least passion is too 
big an expense. So that a man cannot tell his 
own heart by his tears, or the truth of his repent- 
ance by those short g^sts of sorrow. How then P 
Shall we suppose a man to pray against liis sin P 
So did St Austin ; when, in his youth, he was 
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tempted to lust and uncleanness^ he prayed agaimt 
it, and secretly desired that God would not hetr 
him : for here the heart is cunning to deceive itseK 
For, no man did ever heartily pray against his an 
in the midst of a temptation to it^ if he did in toy 
sense or degree listen to the temptation ; for to 
pray against a sin, is to have desires contrary to it, 
and that cannot consist with any love or kindnea 
to it We pray against it, and yet do it ; and tbea 
pray again, and do it again : and we desire it, and 
yet pray against the desires ; and that is almost a 
contradiction. Now, hecause no man can be sop- 
posed to will against his own will, or choose against 
his own desires, it is plain, that we cannot knov 
whether we mean what we say when we prajr 
against sin, but by the event : if we never act it, 
never entertain it, always resist it, ever fight against 
it, and finally do prevail ; then, at length, we may 
judge our own heart to have meant honestly in tbat 
one particular. 

Nay, our heart is so deceitful in this matter of 
repentance, that the masters of spiritual life are 
fain to invent suppletory arts and stratagems to 
secure the duty; and we are advised to mourn, 
because we do not mourn ; to be sorrowful, becante 
we are not sorrowful. Now, if we be sorrowful in 
the first stage, how happens it that we know it noi? 
Is our heart so secret to ourselves ? But if we be 
not sorrowful in the first period, how shall we be 
so, or know it, in the second period P For we may 
as well doubt concerning the sincerity of the se- 
cond, or reflex act of sorrow, as of the first and 
direct action : and, therefore, we may also as wdl 
be sorrowful the third time, for want of the just 
measure or hearty meaning of the second sorrowi 
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IS be sorrowful the second time, for want of true 
lorrow at the first ; and so on to infinite. And we 
(hall never be secure in this artifice, if we be not 
certain of oar natural and hearty passion in our 
lirect and first apprehensions. 

Thus many persons think themselves in a good 
sstate, and make no question of their salvation, 
jemg confident only because they are confident ; 
md they are so because they are bidden to be so ; 
ind yet they are not confident at all, but extremely 
amorous and fearful. How many persons are there 
in the world, that say they are sure of their salva- 
ion* and yet they dare not die P And if any man 
pretends that he is now sure he shall be saved, and 
that he cannot fall away from grace ; there is no 
better way to confute him, than by advising him to 
lend for the surgeon, and bleed to death. For 
irhat would hinder him P not the sin ; for it cannot 
take him from God's favour : not the change of his 
condition ; for he says, he is sure to go to a better : 
why does he not then say KUpiKa, like ^\e Roman 
gallants when they " decreed" to die. The reason is 
plainly this ; they say they are confident, and yet 
are extremely timorous ; they profess to believe that 
doctrine^ and yet dare not trust it ; nay, they think 
they believe, but they do not : so false is a man s 
heart, so deceived in its own acts, so great a 
stranger to its own sentence and opinions. 

3. The heart is deceitful in its own resolutions 
lusd purposes : for many times men make their re- 
solations only in their understanding, not in their 
will ; they resolve it fitting to be done, not decree 
that they will do it ; and instead of beginning to 
be reconciled to God by the renewed and hearty 
purposes of holy liviufr, they are advanced so far 
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only as to be convinced, and apt to be condeiimed 
by their own sentence. 

But suppose our resolutions advanced fortheri 
and that our will and choices also are determined ; 
see how our hearts deceive us. 

1. We resolve against those sins that please us 
not, or where temptation is not present, and think, 
by an over-acted zeal against some sins, to give an 
indulgence for some others. There are some per- 
sons who will be drunk ; the company, or the d»* 
course, or the pleasure of madness, or an easy na- 
ture and a thirsty soul,— something is amiss, that 
cannot be helped : but they will make amendB, 
and the next day pray twice as much. Or, it may 
be, they must satisfy a beastly lust ; but they will 
not be drunk for all the world ; and hope, by their 
temperance, to commute for their want of chastity. 
But they attend not the crafl of their secret enemy, 
their heart ; for it is not love of the virtue ; if it 
were, they would love virtue in all its instances;' 
for chastity is as much a virtue as temperance, and 
God hates lust as much as he hates drunkenneas. 
But this sin is against my health, or it may be, it 
is against my lust; it makes me impotent and yet im- 
patient ; full of desire, and empty of strength . Or dst 
I do an act of prayer, lest my conscience become nn- 
quiet, while it is not satis6ed, or cozened with some 
intervals of religion : I shall think myself a damned 
wretch if I do nothing for my soul ; but if I do, I 
shall call the one sin that remains, nothing but my 
infirmity ; and therefore it is my excuse : and my j 



* '* Virtutem si unam amiseris (etsi amitti virtuB non potest, td 
ii unam oonfessus fueris te non habere") nullam te esse habita- 
rum an nescio ?*'— Cicet. Tuic. Q,u«^. Si. \^.\>wN*. 
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prayer k not my religion^ but my peace, and my 
pretence, and my fallacy. 

3. We resolve against our sin, that is, we will 
not act it in those circumstances as formerly. I 
will not be drunk in the streets ; but I may sleep 
till I be recovered, and then come forth sober : or, 
if I be overtaken, it shall be in civil and genteel 
company. Or it may be not so much : I will leave 
my intemperance and my lust too, but I will re- 
member it with pleasure ; I will revolve the past 
action in my mind, and entertain my fancy with a 
mofose delectation in it, and, by a 6ction of imagi- 
nation, will represent it present, and so be satisfied 
with a little effeminacy or fantastic pleasure. Be- 
loved, suffer not your hearts so to cozen you ; as if 
any man can be faithful in much, that is faithless 
in a little. He certainly is very much in love 
with sin, and parts with it very unwillingly, that 
keeps its picture, and wears its favour, and delights 
in the fiuicy of it, even with the same desire as a 
most passicniate widow parts with her dearest hus- 
band, even when she can no longer enjoy him : but 
certainly her staring all day on his picture, and 
weeping over his robe, and wringing her hands 
over his children, are no great signs that she hated 
him. And just so do most men hate, and accord- 
iof^ly part with, their sins. 

3. We resolve against it when the opportunity is 
slipped, and lay it aside as long as the temptation 
please even till it come again, and no longer. 
How many men are there in the world, that against 
every communion renew their vows of holy living ! 
men that for twenty, for thirty years together, have 
been perpetually resolving against w\\al \);\e^ ^^^^ 
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act ; and sure enough they did belieye themadFes. 
And yet if a man had daily promised us a coaiteey, 
and failed us but ten times, when it was in bis 
power to have done it, we should think we had les- 
son never to believe him more. And can we thai 
reasonably believe the resolutions of oar beaiti, 
which they have falsified so many hundred times ? 
We resolve against a religious time, because then 
it is the custom of men, and the guise of the reli- 
gion : or we resolve when we are in a great danger; 
and then we promise any thing, possible or impos- 
sible, likely or unlikely, all is one to us ; we only 
care to remove the present pressure ; and when tbst 
is over, and our fear is gone, and no love remaining, 
our condition being returned to our first securities, 
our resolutions also revert to their first indifb- 
rences : or else we cannot look a temptatioii in the 
face, and we resolve against it, hoping never to be 
troubled with its arguments and importonltf. 
Epictetus tells of a gentleman returning irom \it 
nishment, who, in his journey towards lioaie, cafied 
at his house, told a sad story of an imprudent Uh, 
the greatest part of which being now q^ent, he was 
resolved for the future to live philosophicaily, aad 
entertain no business, to be candidate for no em- 
ployment, not to go to the court, not to salUe 
Caesar with ambitious attendances, bat to study, 
and worship the gods, and die willingly, when na- 
ture or necessity called him. It may be, this ■» 
believed himself, bat Epictetus did not And be 
had reason : for ** letters from Csesar meet hin^ at 
the doors, and invited him to court ; and he fiMfst 
all his promises, which were warm on his lips ; aid 
grew pompous, secular, and ambitioas, aad gave 
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i god^ tli^kis for bis preferment.^ Thus many 
m leaTe tba worlds when their fortune hath left 
m ; aqd they flire severe and philosophical^ and 
ined for ever^ if for eyer it be impossible to re- 
n; but let a prosperous sunshine warm and 
iresb their sadnesses, and make it bjut possible to 
mk their purposes, and there needs no more 
aptatioo : their own false heart is enough ; they 
\ like ' Ephraim in the day of battle, starting 
de like a broken bow/ 

tf The heart is false, deceiving and deceived, in 
intentions and designs. A man hcjars the pre- 
>ts of God enjoining us to g^ve alms of all we 
ipesB ; he jseadily obeys with much cheerfulness 
i alacrity, and his chanty, like a fair-spreading 
e, looks beauteously : but there is a canker at 
\ heart; the man blows a trumpet to call the 
>r together, and hopes the neighbourhood will 
;e Qotice of his bounty. Nay, he gives alms 
.vately, and charges no man to speak of it, and 
; hopes by some accident or other to be praised 
ii for bis charity and humility. And if, by 
laee, the &me of his alms come abroad, it is 
t his duty to ' let bis light so shine before men,* 
li God may be ' glorified,' and some of our neigh- 
BEB be relieved, and others edified. But then, 
dUfltingoish the intention of our heart in this in- 
noe, and to seek Ood*s glory in a particular, 
ich vill also conduce much to our reputation, 
1 to have no filthy adherence to stick to the 
irt, no reflection on ourselves, or no complacency 
i delight in popular noises, is the nicety of ab- 
action, and requires an angel to do it Some 

' Epict. Upton torn. i. p. 60. 

k2 
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men are so kind-hearted» so true to their friend, 
that they will watch his very dying groana, and re- 
ceive his last breath, and close his eyes. And if 
this be done with honest intention, it is weU : but 
there are some that do so, and yet are vultures and 
harpies ; they watch for the carcass, and prey on a 
legacy. A man with a true story may be malicioiis 
to his enemy, and by doing himself right may also 
do him wrong : and so false is the heart of man, flo 
clancular ' and contradictory are its actions and in^ 
tentions, that some men pursue virtue with great 
earnestness, and yet cannot with patience look on 
it in another : it is beauty in themselves, and de- 
formity in the other. Is it not p\am, that not the 
virtue, but its reputation, is the thing that is pur- 
sued P And yet, if you tell the man so, he thinlube 
hath reason to complain of your malice or detraction. 
Who is able to distinguish his fear of God from fear 
of punishment, when, from fear of punishinenty ^f^ 
are brought to fear God P And yet the difference 
must be distinguishable in new converts and <dd 
disciples; and our fear of punishment must so 
often change its circumstances, that it must be 
at last a fear to offend out of pure love, and nuMt 
have no formality left to distinguish it from chari^* 
It is easy to distinguish these things in preoqrti» 
and to make the separation in the schools; the 
head can do it easily, and the tongue can doit; 
but when the heart comes to separate alms fioiB 
charity, God's glory from human praise, fear from 
fear, and sincerity from hypocrisy, it. does so intri- 
cate the questions, and confound the ends, and 
blind and entangle circumstances, that a man hath 
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i^ason to doubt tbat his very best actions are sullied 
with some unhandsome excrescency, something to 
make them very often to be criminal, but always to 
be imperfect. 

Here, a man would think, were enough to abate 
our confidence, and the spirit of pride, and to make 
a man eternally to stand on his guard, and to keep 
a strict watch on his own heart, as on his greatest 
enemy from without; it was St Austin's prayer; 
" Lord keep me ; Lord, deliver me from myself.** ^ 
If Grod will keep a man that he be not felo de se, 
that *' he lay no violent hands on himself/' it is 
certain nothing else can do him mischief, as Aga- 
memnon said, " Neither Jupiter, nor destinies, nor 
the fiiries,'' ' but it is a man s self, that does him 
the mischief. The devil can but tempt, and offer a 
dagger at the heart; unless our hands thrust it 
home, the devil can do nothing, but what may turn 
to oar advantage. And in this sense we are to un- 
derstand the two seeming contradictories in Scrip- 
ture: 'Pray that ye enter not into temptation,' 
mid our blessed Saviour ; and, ' Count it all joy 
when you enter into divers temptations,' said one 
of Christ's disciples. The case is easy. When 
God suffers us to be tempted, he means it but as a 
trial of our faith, as the exercise of our virtues, as 
the opportunity of reward ; and in such cases we 
have reason to count it all joy ; since the ' trial of 
our faith worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience causeth hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed :' but yet, for all this, ' pray against 
temptations :' for when we get them into our hands, 
we use them as blind men do their clubs, neithet 

' Castodi, libera me de meipso, Deua. 
' Oifre Zevg, oi)re ftoXpa^ ovn 'Epivvv^. 
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distinguish person nor part; they strike tbe face of 
their friends as soon to the babk of the enelny; 
Our hearts betraj us to the enetof, we fkll in lofe 
with our mischief^ we contrive « how to let the lust 
in, and leave a port open on purpose, and use arts 
to forget otir duty, and give adtalitag^ to tbe 
devil. He that uses a temptation thiis, hath reason 
to pray against it :• dtid yet our hearts do all this 
and a thousand tifoes more : so that we may en- 
grave on our hearts the epitaph which was d^g&3i 
into ThyesteS* grave-stone : 

^ NoUte, hoepites, ad me adire ; Ulieo iitfale, 
Ne eontagio mea bonis lunbrave obnt : 
Meo tanta vis sceleris ih cotptAt h*ret.'*' 

There is so much falseness and iniquity in man's 
heart, that it defiles all the members : it makes the 
eyes lustful, and the tongue slanderous ; it fills the 
head With mischief, and the feet with blood, and 
the hands with injury, and the present conditkmof 
man with folly, and makes his future stale apt to 
inherit eternal misery. But this is bat the be- 
ginning of those throes and damnable impietiei 
which proceed out of the heart of man^ and defile 
the whole constitution. I have yet told but die 
weaknesses of the heart ; I shall the next time tdl 

5rou the iniquities, those inherent devils which pol- 
ute and defile it to the ground, and make it 'des* 
perately wicked,' that is, wicked beyond all expres- 
sion. 

> Cicero de Orat. lii. c. 41. 
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PART II. 

" It is the beginning of wisdom to know a man's 
own weakneves and failings, in things of greatest 
necessity :"' and we have here so many objects to 
fiunidi out this knowledge, that we find it with the 
longest and latest, before it be obtained. A man 
does not begin to know himself till he be old, and 
then he is well stricken in death. A man's heart 
at first being like a plain table ; unspotted, indeed, 
hat then there is nothing legible in it : as soon as 
ever we ripen towards the imperfect uses of our 
reason, we write on this table such crooked cha- 
imetena» such imperfect configurations, so many 
fimleriesy and stain it with so many blots and vici- 
ous inspersions, that there is nothing worth the 
reading in our hearts for a great while : and when 
edncation and ripeness, reason and experience. 
Christian philosophy and the grace of God, have 
made &ir impressions, and written the law in our 
hearts with the finger of God's Holy Spirit, we 
blot out this hand-writing of God's ordinances, or 
ndng^ it with false principles and interlinings of 
onr own ; we disorder the method of God, or de- 
bee the truth of God : either we make the rule un- 
even, we bribe or abuse our guide, that we may 
wander with an excuse ; or if nothing else will do 
it^ we turn head and profess to go against the laws 
of Grod. Our hearts are blind, or our hearts are 
hardened; for these are two great arguments of 
the wickedness of our hearts : they do not see, or 

iivpofuae wipl rd dvayKola, — ^Cpict. Aztittn. 
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they will not see, the ways of God ; or if tbey do, 
they make use of their seeing that they may avoM 
them. 

I. Our hearts are blind, wilfully blind. I need 
not instance in the ignorance and involontary nes- 
cience of men ; though if we speak of the necessary 
parts of religion, no man is ignorant of them with- 
out his own fault : such ignorance is always a di- 
rect sin, or the direct punishment of a sin ; a sin is 
either in its bosom, or in its retinue. But the igno- 
rance that I now intend, is a voluntary, chosen, de> 
lightful ignorance, taken in on design, even for no 
other end, but that we may perish quietly and in- 
fallibly. God hath opened all the windows of hea- 
ven, and sent the Sun of Righteousness with glori- 
ous apparition, and hath discovered the abysses of 
his own wisdom, made the second person in die 
Trinity to be the doctor and preacher of his sen- 
tences and secrets, and the third person to be his 
amanuensis or scribe, and our hearts to be the book 
in which the doctrine is written, and miracles and 
prophecies to be its arguments, and all the woild 
to be the verification of it : and those leaves cootidtt 
within their folds all that excellent morality, which 
right reason picked up after the shipwreck of na- 
ture, and all those wise sayings which singly made 
so many men famous for preaching some one of 
them ; all them Christ gathered, and added some 
more out of the immediate book of revelation. So 
that now the wisdom of God hath made every man's 
heart to be the true veronica*, in which he hath 



* The futures of a face, said to be the likenew of Chriat^ ni- 
raculouBly impressed upon a ^lanAketddef) tie so called bj the 
Bamui Catholics.^ED. 
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imprinted his own lineaments so perfectly, that we 
may dress ourselves like God, and have the air 
and featares of Christ our elder hrother; that we 
may be pure as God is, perfect as our Father, meek 
and humble as the Son, and may have the Holy 
Ghost within us, in g^fts and graces, in wisdom and 
holiness. This hath God done for us; and see what 
we do for him. We stand in our own light, and 
quench God's ; we love darkness more than light, 
and entertain ourselves accordingly. For how 
Dsany of us are there, that understand nothing of 
the ways of God ; that know no more of the laws of 
Jesus Christ than is remaining on them since they 
learned the children's catechism P But, amongst a 
thousand, how many can explicate and unfold for 
his own practice the ten commandments, and how 
many sorts of sins are there forbidden P which 
therefore pass into action, and never pass under 
the scrutinies of repentance, because they know not 
that they are sins. Are there not very many, who 
know not the particular duties of meekness, and 
nerer consider concerning long-suffering P and if 
yon talk to them of growth in grace, or the Spirit 
of obsignation, or the melancholic lectures of the 
cross, and imitation of and conformity to Christ's 
sufferings, or adherences to God, or rejoicing in 
him, or not quenching the Spirit ; you are too deep- 
learned for them. And yet these are duties set 
down plainly for our practice, necessary to be 
acted in order to our salvation. We brag of light, 
and reformation, and fulness of the Spirit: in the 
mean time we understand not many parts of our 
daty. We inquire into something that may make 
us talk, or be talked of, or that we may \,io\]\A^ ^ 
chaivb, ordhtarb the peace of minds; bwXmXViVCk^ 
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that concern holy living, and that wisdom of 
whereby we are wise unto salvation, never was 
age of Christendom more ignorant than we* 
if we did not wink hard, we must needs see, 
obedience to supreme powers, denying of ourse 
humility, peacefulness, and charity, are writte 
such capital text letters, that it is impossible t 
ignorant of them. And if the heart of man 
not rare arts to abuse the understanding, it 
not to be imagined that any man should brin^ 
thirteenth chapter to the Romans to prove the 
fulness of taking up arms againsl our rulers : 
so we may abuse ourselves at noon, and go to 
if we please to call it midnight And there 
been a sort of witty men, that maintained thats 
was hot I wonder not at the problem : but 
a man should believe his paradox, and shoulc 
eternity go away with the fallacy, and rather 
heaven than leave his foolish argument, is a 
that wilfulness and the deceiving heart is 
sophister, and the great ingredient into our d( 
tion. 

But, that I may be more particular ; the hea 
man uses devices that it may be ignorant 

1. We are impatient of honest and aevert 
proof; and order the circumstances of our pei 
and addresses, that we shall never come to the 
knowledge of our condition. Who will endn 
hear his curate tell him, that he is covetous, or 
he is proud ? It is calumny and reviling, i 
speak it to his head, and relates to his person; 
yet if he speak only in general, every man neg 
what is not recommended to his particular. 
yet, if our physiciaii tell us. You look well, sir 
a fever lurks in yowi «^\tvv&\ ^to^ yqSjmjr^ 
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abstain from flesh ;'— no man thinks it a shame or 

eilamny to be told so : bat when we ore told that 

our liver is inflamed with lust or anger, that out 

heart is vexed with envy, that our eyes roll with 

wantonness; and though we think all is weU, yet 

we are sick, sick unto death, and near to a sad and 

Atal sentence ; we shall think that man that tells 

Qs so, is impudent or uncharitable; and yet he 

hlith done him no more injury than a deformed 

inan receives daily from his looking-glass, which if 

TO shall dash against the wall, because it shows him 

his face just as it is, his face is not so ugly as his 

manners. And yet our heart is so impatient of 

seeing its own stains, that, like the elephant, it 

tramples in the pure streams, and first troubles 

them^ then stoops and drinks, when he can least 

see Ms huge deformity. 

2. In order to this, we heap up teachers of our 
own, and they guide us, not whither, but which 
way, they please : for we are curious to go our own 
way, and careless of our hospital or inn at night. 
A &ir way, and a merry company, and a pleasant 
easy g^ide, will entice us into the enemy's quarters; 
and snch glides we cannot want: " If we have a 
toind to be wicked, we shall want no prompters:*** 
and false teachers, at first creeping in unawares, 
have now so filled the pavement of the church, that 
yon can scarce set your foot on the ground but you 
tiead on a snake. Cicero (1. 7. ad Atticum) under- 
takes to bargain with them that kept the Sibyls' 
bodts, that (or a sum of money they should ex- 
poond to him whathe please ; and, to be sure, " they 
shall declare against the government of kings, and 

'Improbitud occsfio nunquam deCuxU 
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8ay, that the gods will endure anything rather than 
monarchy in their beloved republic."' And tht 
same mischief God complains of to be among the 
Jews : ' The prophets prophesy lies, and my people 
love to have it so : and what will the end of tbeie 
things be P'— even the same that Cicero complained 
of:* men shall have what religion they please, and 
God shall be entitled to all the quarrels of covetow 
and ambitious persons ; kcu UvBlav iptkunrtiuyt M 
Demosthenes wittily complained of the oracle ; tt 
answer shall be drawn of Scripture to countenance 
the design, and God made the rebel against his own 
ordinances. And then we are zealous for the Lord 
God of hosts, and will live and die in that quarrel 
But is it not a strange cozenage, that our heaito 
shall be the main wheel in the engine, and shaD 
set all the rest on working P The heart shall fint 
put his own candle out, then put out the eye of 
reason, then remove the land-mark, and dig dovB 
the causeways, and then either hire a blind (guides 
or make him so : and all these arts to get ignoraoee» 
that they may secure impiety. At first, man lost 
his innocence only in hope to get a little knowledge; 
and ever since then, lest knowledge should discover 
his error, and make him return to innocence^ we aie 
content to part with that now, and to know nothing 
that may discover or discountenance our sins,^ or 
discompose our secular designs. And, as God 
made great revelations, and furnished out awiie 
religion, and sent his Spirit to give the gift of faith 
to his church, that, on the foundation of faith, be 
might build a holy life ; now our hearts love to re- 

' Ut quidvif podvt qnain regem profcrrc n t 
' Ad opinianem impcmunum fiB^M tsmt t«U^^iiiet.*D> 
Dirinat I 2. 
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tire into blindness, and sneak under covert of false 
principles, and run to a cheap religion, and an in- 
•ctire discipline, and make a faith of our own, that 
te may build on it ease, and ambition, and a tall 
brtane^ and the pleasures of revenge, and do what 
fa hare a mind to ; scarce once in seven years de- 
lying a strong and an unruly appetite on the in- 
erast of a just conscience and holy religion. This 
I such a desperate method of impiety, so certain 
Its and apt instruments for the devil, that it does 
lis work entirely, and produces an infallible dam- 
lation. 

3. But the heart of man hath yet another stratu- 
em to secure its iniquity by the means of igno- 
uice; and that is, incogitancy or inconsideration. 
*or there is wrought on the spirits of many men 
leat impressions by education, by a modest and 
emperate nature, by human laws, and the customs 
nd severities of sober persons, and the fears of reli- 
;ion^ and the awfulness of a reverend man, and the 
everal arguments and endearments of virtue ; and 
t is not in the nature of some men to do an act in 
lespite of reason, and religion, and arguments, 
ind reverence, and modesty, and fear; but men 
ire forced from their sin by the violence of the 
^race of God, when they hear it speak. But so a 
loman gentleman kept off a whole band of soldiers 
fho were sent to murder him, and his eloquence 
fas stronger than their anger and design ; but, sud- 
lenly> a rude trooper rushed on him, who neither 
lad nor would hear him speak ; and he thrust his 
;pear into that throat whose music had charmed 
ill his fellows into peace and gentleness. So do we. 
The grace of God is armour and defence enough 
igainst the most violent incursion of lVi^^^\iV\&^xA 
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the works of darkness ; but then we must hear its 
excellent charms^ and consider its reasons^ and le^ 
member its precepts^ and dwell with it» disconn<9> 
But this the heart of man loves not If I te 
tempted to uncleanness^ or to an act of opprwiW» 
instantly the grace of God represents to me, tbit 
the pleasure of the sii^ is transient and irWt 
unsatisfying and empty ; that I shall die, and then 
I shall wish too late that I had never done it It 
tells me, that I displease God wbo made fm» 
who feeds me, who blesses me, who fain worM 
save me: it represents to me all the jpys fjt 
heaven, and the horrors and amazements of a sad 
eternity ; and, if I will stay and hear them, ten 
thousand excellent things besides, 6t to be twisted 
about my understanding for ever. But keie 
the heart of man shuffles all these discpuraes into 
disorder, and will not be put to the trouUe <)f 
answering the objections; but, by a .were wild' 
ness of purpose, and rud^iess of resolution, ves- 
tures at all, and does the thing, not because it 
thinks it fit to do so, but because it will not con- 
sider whether it be or no; it is enough tiiat it 
pleases a pleasant appetite^ And if snch inoog- 
itancy comes to be habitual, as it is in very many 
men, — ^first by resisting the moticms of the Holy 
Spirit, then by quenching him, — we shall find Hi 
consequence to be, first an indifiTeiifsncy, then » 
.dulness, then a lethargy, then a direct hating 
the ways of God; and it commonly ends in s 
wretchlessness of spirit, to be manifested on oor 
death-bed; when the man shall pass hence, not 
like the shadow, but like the dog, that departeth 
without sense, or interest, or apprehension, or retl 
concernment, in the conaivdenxV\oTk'& q>^ ^^niily : and 
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bat jntty when we will not hear our King 
k and plead, not to sare himsdf, but ns, to 
k for our peace^ and innocency, and salvation, 
lerent our ruin, and our intolerable calamiij. 
ainly we are much in love with the wiqe^es of 
li, when we cannot endure to hear God call us 
z, and * stop our ears against the voice of the 
uer, charm he ever so wisely/ 
Mf, ftirther yet, we suffer the arguments of re- 
in to have so little impression on our spirits, 

they operate but like the discourses of child- 
i, or the problems of uncertain philosophy. A 
I talks of religion but as of a dream> and from 
ice he awakens into the businesses of the world, 

acts them deliberately, with perfect action and 

resolution, and contrives, and considers, and 
s in them : but when he falls asleep again, or is 
& from the scene of his own employment and 
ice, then he dreams again, and religion makes 
1 impressions as is the conversation of a 
mer, and he acts accordingly. Theocritus tells 

isherman that dreamed he had taken ypvaiov 
rr, " a fish of gold ;" ' on which being overjoyed, 
nade a vow that he would never fish more : but 
SI he waked, be soon declared his vow to be 
I, becaose he found his golden fish was escaped 
y through the holes of his eyes, when he first 
ned them. Just so we do in the purposes of 
pon : sometimes, in a good mood, we seem to 
heaven opened, and all the streets of the hea- 
ly Jerusalem paved with gold and precious 
les, and we are ravished with spiritual appre- 
sions, and resolve never to return to the low 

' Idyl. zxL 52. 
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affections of the worlds and the impure adherences 
of sin: but when this flash of lightning is gone, 
and we converse again with the inclinations and 
habitual desires of our false hearts, those other de- 
sires and fine considerations disband, and the reso- 
lutions, taken in that pious fit^ melt into indifference 
and old customs. He was prettily and fantasti- 
cally troubled, who, having used to put his trust in 
dreams, one night dreamed that all dreams were 
vain : for he considered, if so^ then this was vain, 
and the dreams might be true for all this : but if 
they might be true, then this dream might be so on 
oqual reason : and then dreams were yain^ because 
this dream, which told him so, was true; and so 
round again. In the same circle runs the heart of 
man: all his cogitations are vain, and yet he makes 
especial use of this, that that thought which thinks 
so^ that is vain ; and if that be vain, then his other 
thoughts, which are vainly declared so, may be 
real, and relied on. And so do we : those rel^ions 
thoughts which are sent into us to condenm and 
disrepute the thoughts of sin and vanity, are es- 
teemed the only dreams : and so all those instm- 
ments which the grace of God hath invented bf 
the destruction of impiety, are rendered ineffec- 
tual, either by our direct opposing them, or (whidi 
happens most commonly) by our want of consider- 
ing them. 

The effect of all is this, that we are ignorant of 
the things of God. We make religion to be the 
work of a few hours in the whole year ; we are with- 
out fancy or affection to the severities of holy Br- 
ing ; we deduce religion to the believing of a fev 
articles, and doing nothing that is considerable: we 
pray seldom, and tVieii \>\x\. nctj <^^^ «sA indif- 
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ferentlj ; we communicate not so often as the sun 
salutes both the tropics; we profess Christ, but 
dare not die for him ; we are factious for a religion^ 
and will not live according to its precepts ; we call 
oarselTes Christians, and love to be ignorant of 
many of the laws of Christ, lest our knowledge 
should force us into shame, or into the troubles of 
a holy life. All the mischiefs that you can suppose 
to happen to a furious inconsiderate person, run- 
ning after the wildfires of the night, over rivers, 
and rocks, and precipices, without sun or star, or 
angel or man, to guide him ; all that, and ten thou- 
sand times worse, may you suppose to be the cer- 
tain lot of him who gives himself up to the conduct 
of a passionate, blind heart; whom no fire can 
warm, and no sun can enlighten ; who hates light, 
and loves to dwell in the region of darkness. That 
is the first general mischief of the heart ; it is pos- 
sessed with blindness, wilful and voluntary. 

II. But the heart is hard too. Not only folly, 
but mischief also is bound up in the heart of man. 
If God strives to soften it with sorrow and sad acci- 
dents, it is like an ox, it grows callous and hard. 
Such a heart was Pharaoh's. When God makes 
the clouds to gather round about us, we wrap our 
heads in the clouds, and, like the malcontents in 
Galba*8 time, " we seem sad and troubled, but it is 
doggedness and murmur :"' or else, if our fears be 
pr^nant, and the heart yielding, it sinks low into 
pusillanimity and superstition ; and our hearts are 
so childish, so timorous, or so impatient in a sad- 
ness, that God is weary of striking us, and we are 
glad of it. And yet, when the sun shines on us, 
our hearts are hardened with that loo\ ^tA^q^ 
^ ' TdHitiam amulamvLSf contumacin pio^Voxe^. 
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seems to be at a loss^ 08 if he knew not what to do 
to U8. War undoes us^ and makes ns vtolent; 
peace undoes us^ and makes us wanton; proi- 
perity makes us proud ; adversity renders us im- 
patient; plenty dissolves us and makes us ty- 
rants ; want makes us greedy^ liars, and rapacioni. 
" No fortune can save that city to whom neither 
peace nor war can do advantage." * And what if 
there left for God to mollify our hearts, whose tern- 
per is like both to wax and dirt; whom fire har- 
dens, and cold hardens; and contradictory acci- 
dents produce no change, save that the heart grows 
worse and more obdurate for every change of Pro- 
vidence P But here also J must descend to par- 
ticulars. 

1. The heart of man is strangely proud. If men 
commend us, we think we have reason to distin- 
guish ourselves from others, since the voice of dis- 
cerning men huth alreiuly made the separation. If 
men do not commcmd us, we think they are stupid, 
and understand us not ; or envious, and hold thdr 
tongues in spite. If we are praised by many, then 
Vox populi vox Dei, " Fame is the voice of God :" If 
we be (^raised but by few, then Satit unui, ioHi 
fiullun ; we cry, "These are wise, and one wise 
man is worth a whole herd of the people :" bat if 
we be praised by none at all, we resolve to be even 
with all the world, and speak well of nobody, and 
think well only of ourselves. And then we have 
such beggarly arts, such tricks, to cheat for praise^ 
We inquire after our faults and failings, only to 
be told we have none, but did excellently; and 
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I we are pleased : we rail on our actions, only 
e chidden for so doing ; and then he is our 
d who chides us into a good opinion of our- 
», which however all the world cannot make 
art with. Nay, humility itself makes us proud : 
he, so base, is the heart of man. For humility 
noble a virtue, that even pride itself puts on 
pper garment : and we do like those who can- 
sadure to look on an ugly or a deformed per- 
and yet will give a great price for a picture 
imely like him. Humility is despised in sub- 
;e, but courted and admired in effigy : and 
p's picture was sold for two talents, when him- 
vas made a slave at the price of two philippics, 
because humility makes a man to be honoured, 
(fore we imitate all its garbs and postures, its 
ties and silence, its modesties and condescen- 
;• And, to prove that we are extremely proud, 
e midst of all this pageantry, we should be ex- 
ely angry at any man that should say we are 
d ; and that is a sure sign we are so. And in 
Didst of all our arts to seem humble, we use 
;es to bring ourselves into talk ; we thrust our- 
s into company, we listen at doors, and, like 
preatbeards in Rome that pretended philosophy 
strict life, *'we walk by the obelisk,'** and 
tate in piazzas, that they that meet us may 
of us, and they that follow may cry out, O /xe- 
V <l>i\o(r6(l>ov ! Behold ! there goes an excellent 
! He is very prudent, or very learned, or a 
table person, or good housekeeper, or at least 
humble. 



p, eo. 
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2. The heart of man U deeply in love with wick- 
ednem^ and with nothing else ; against not only 
the laws of God, but against his own reason, ibt 
own interest, and its own securities. For is it ima- 
ginable that a man who knows the laws of God, the 
rewards of virtue, the cursed and horrid effects of 
sin ; that knows, and considers, and deeply sighs 
at the thought of the intolerable pains of heU ; tit$X 
knows the joys of heaven to be unspeakable, and 
that concerning them there is no temptation, hiA 
that they are too big for man to hope for, and 
yet he certainly believes that a holy life shall infid^ 
libly attain thither; is it, I say, imaginable tiuU 
this man should, for a transient action, forfeit all 
this hope, and certainly and knowingly incur aD 
that calamity ? Yea, but the sin is pleasant^ and 
the man is clothed with flesh and blood, and their 
appetites are material, and importunate, and pie> 
sent; and the discourses of religion are concemiog 
things spiritual, separate and apt for spirits, angeb, 
and souls departed. To take oflf this also, we will 
suppose the man to consider and really to betiere 
that the pleasure of the sin is sudden, vain, emptj^ 
and transient; that it leaves bittemeas on the 
tongue, before it is descended into^the boweii; 
that there it is poison, and ' makes the bdly to 
swell, and the thigh U) rot ;' that he remembeii 
and actually considers, that as soon as the moment 
of sin is past, he shall have an intolerable consci- 
ence, and does, at the instant, compare movataU 
with eternity, and with horror remembers that the 
very next minute he is as miserable a man as is to 
the world ; yet that this man should sin. Nay, 
fiuppfmt the sin to have i\(> v^ea^Mtct at all, such t>< | 
h the sin of h wearing*, TV'jL'^,*uV\H>'ftfc\X\«»Vw^^ \ 
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in it, such as is the sin of envy^ which never can 
have pleasure in its actions, but much torment and 
consumption of the very heart : what should make 
this man sin so for nothing, so against himself, so 
against all reason and religion, and interest, without 
pleasure* for no reward P Here the heart betrays it- 
self to be ' desperately wicked/ What man can give 
a reasonable account of such a man, who, to prose- 
cute his revenge, will do himself an injury, that he 
may do a less to him that troubles him P Such a man 
hath given me ill language : " My head aches not 
for his language, nor hath he broken my thigh, nor 
carried away my land;"^ but yet this man must be 
requited. — Well, suppose that ; but then let it be 
proportionably : you are undone ; let him not be 
80, — Oh, yes ; for else my revenge triumphs not. — 
Well, if you do, yet remember he will defend him- 
self, or tiie law will right him ; at least, do not 
do wrong to yourself by doing him wrong ; this 
were but prudence and self-interest. And yet we 
see that the heart of some men hath betrayed them 
to such furiousness of appetite, as to make them 
willing to die that their enemy may be buried in 
the same ruins. Jovius Pontanus tells of an Italian 
slave, I think, who being enraged against his lord, 
watched his absence from home, and the employ- 
ment and inadvertency of his fellow-servants : he 
locked the doors, and secured himself for awhile, 
and ravished his lady; then took her three sons up 
to the battlements of the house, and, at the return 
of his lord, threw one down to him on the pavement, 
and then a second, to rend the heart of their sad 
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father, seeing them weltering in their hlood and 
brains. The lord begged for his tbird, and now 
his only son, promising pardon and liberty if he 
would spare his life. The slave seemed to bend a 
little, and, on condition his lord would cut off his 
own nose, he would spare his son. The sad father 
did so, being willing to suffer anything rather than 
the loss of that child. But as soon as he saw his 
lord all bloody with his wound, he threw the third 
son and himself down together on the pavement 
The story is sad enough, and needs no lustre and 
advantages of sorrow to represent it ; but if a man 
sets himself down, and considers sadly, he cannot 
easily tell on what sufficient inducement, or what 
principle, the slave should so certainly, so horridly, 
so presently, and then so eternally ruin himself. 
What could he propound to himself as a recom- 
pence to his own so immediate tragedy P There is 
not in the pleasure of the revenge, nor in the nature 
of the thing, any thing to tempt him : we must 
confess our ignorance, and say, that ' the heart of 
man is desperately wicked ;' and that is the truth 
in general, but we cannot fathom it by particular 
comprehension. 

For when the heart of man is bound up by the 
grace of God, and tied in golden bands, and 
watched by angels, tended by those nursekeepen 
of the soul, it is not easy for a man to wander ; and 
the evil of his heart is but like the ferity and wild- 
ness of lions' whelps : but when once we have bro- 
ken the edge, and got into the strengths of youth, 
and the licentiousness of an ungovemed age, it is 
wonderful to observe what a great inundation of 
mischief, in a very short time, will overflow all the 
banks of reason and Te\\gvoii. Wc^^^'c^S&'^^K^dsssfi^^ I 
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then it grows easy, then deligtitful, then fre- 
quent, then habitual, then confirmed; then the 
man is impenitent, then he is obstinate, then he 
resolves never to repent, and then he is damned. 
And by that time he is come half-way in this pro- 
gress, he confutes the philosophy of the old moral- 
ists ; for they, not knowing the vileness of man s 
heart, not considering its desperate, amazing im- 
piety, knew no other degree of wickedness but this, 
that men preferred sense before reason, and their 
understandings were abused in the choice of a tem- 
poral before an intellectual and eternal good : but 
they always concluded, that the will of man must 
of necessity follow the last dictate of the under- 
standing, declaring an object to be good, in one 
sense or other. Happy men they were that were 
so innocent, that knew no pure and perfect malice, 
and lived in an age in which it was not easy to 
confute them. But, besides that now the wells of 
a deeper iniquity are discovered, we see, by too sad 
experience, that there are some sins proceeding 
fiom the heart of a man, which have nothing but 
simple and unmingled malice; — actions of mere 
spite, doing evil because it is evil, sinning without 
sensual pleasures, sinning with sensual pain, with 
hazard of our lives, with actual torment, and sud- 
den deaths, and certain and present damnation ; 
sins against the Holy Ghost, open hostilities, and 
professed enmities against God and all virtue. I 
can go no further, because there is not in the world, 
or in the nature of things, a greater evil. And that 
is the nature and folly of the devil ; he tempts men 
to roin, and hates God, and only hurts himself and 
those he tempts, and does himself no ig\eaisv\i^, ^xA 
some Bay be increaaes his own accideTi\;aA. \jc>xtKV£ivX. 
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Although I can say nothing greater, yet I had 
many more things to say, if the time would have per- 
mitted me to represent the falseness and baseness of 
the heart. 1. We are false ourselves, and dare not 
trust God. 2. We love to be deceived, and arc 
angry if we be told so. 3. We love to seem vir- 
tuous, and yet hate to be so. 4. We are melan- 
cholic and impatient, and we know not why. 6. 
We are troubled at little things, and are careless of 
greater. 6. We are overjoyed at a petty accident, 
and despise great and eternal pleasures. 7. We 
believe things, not for their reasons and proper ar- 
guments, but as they serve our turns, be they true 
or false. 8. We long extremely for tilings that aie 
forbidden us; and what we despise when it is 
permitted us, we snatch at greedily, when it is 
taken from us. 9. We love ourselves more than 
we love God ; and yet we eat poisons daily, and 
feed on toads and vipers, and nourish our deadly 
enemies in our bosom, and will not be brought to 
quit them ; but brag of our shame, and are ashamed 
of nothing but virtue, which is most honourable. 
10. We fear to die, and yet use all means we can 
to make death terrible and dangerous. 11. We are 
busy in the faults of others, and negligent of our 
own. 12. We live the life of spies, striving to know 
others, and to be unknown ourselves. 13. We wor- 
ship and flatter some men and some things, because 
we fear them, not because we love them. 14. We 
are ambitious of greatness, and covetous of wealth, 
and all that we get by it is, that we are more beau- 
tifully tempted ; and a troop of clients run to us as 
to a pool, which first they trouble, and then draw 
dry, 16, We make oui^bres unsafe by conunitting 
fricicedness, and theu we ^^ m^t^ 'wS.OL'^TL^s&^Niii 
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make ns safe and beyond punishment. 16. We 
are more seryile for one courtesy that we hope for, 
than for twenty that we have received. 17. We 
entertain slanderers, and, without choice, spread 
their calamnies ; and we hug flatterers, and know 
they abase us. And if I should gather the abuses, 
and impieties, and deceptions of the heart, as Chry- 
sippns did the oracular lies of Apollo into a table, 
I fear they would seem remediless, and beyond the 
core of watchfulness and religion. Indeed, they 
aie great and many; but the grace of God is 
greater ; and Mf iniquity abounds,' then * doth grace 
superabound:' and that is our comfort and our 
medicine, which we must thus use : — 

1. Let us watch our heart at every turn. 

2. Deny it all its desires, that do not directly, or 
by consequence, end in godliness : at no hand be 
indulgent to its fondnessess and peevish appetites. 

3. I<et us suspect it as an enemy. 

4. Trust not to it in any thing. 

6. But beg the grace of God with perpetual and 
importunate prayer, that he would be pleased to 
bring good out of these evils ; and that he would 
throw the salutary wood of the cross, the merits of 
Christ's death and passion, into these salt waters, 
and make them healthful and pleasant 

And in order to the manag^g these advices, and 
acting the purposes of this prayer, let us strictly 
follow a rale, and choose a prudent and faithful 
guide, who may attend our motions, and watch 
oor counsels, and direct our steps, and ' prepare 
the way of the Lord, and make his paths straight,' 
apty and imitable. For without great watchful- 
nem, and earnest devotion, and a pnident ^\^^« 
we sball £nd that true in a spiritual sense >v(\i\OcL 
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Plutarch affirmed of a man's body in the natural ; 
that of dead bulls arise bees ; from the carcasses of 
horses, hornets are produced ; but the body of man 
brings forth serpents. Our hearts, wallowing in 
their own natural and acquired corruptions, will 
produce nothing but issues of hell, and images of 
the old serpent the devil, for whom is provided the 
everlasting burning. 
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SERMON IV. 

•HE MARRIAGE RING ; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS- 
NESS AND DUTIES OF MARRIAGE. 



EPHESiANS^ y. 32, 33. 

^M is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ 
and the church, Nevertheless, let every one of 
you in particular so love his wife even as him- 
self, and the wife see that she reverence her hus- 
bands 

PART I. 

'he first blessing God gave to man was so- 
tety : and that society was a marriage, and that 
larriage was confederate by God himself, and hal- 
»wed by a blessing ; and at the same time, and for 
;ry many descending ages, not only by the instinct 
i* nature, but by a superadded forwardness (God 
imself inspiring the desire) the world was most 
38irous of children, impatient of barrenness ; ac- 
mnting single life a cui*se, and a childless person 
Sited by God. The world was rich and empty, and 
ole to provide for a more numerous posterity than 
had. 

"E^tic, Ifovfi^vUf rsieva, 
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You that are rich, Numenius, you may multiply 
your family ; poor men are not so fond of children. 
But when a family could drive their herds^ and set 
their children on camels, and lead them till they 
saw a fat soil watered with rivers, and there sit 
down without paying rent, they thought of nothing 
but to have great families, that their own relations 
might swell up to a patriarchate^ and their chil- 
dren be enough to possess all the regions that 
they saw, and their grandchildren become princes, 
and themselves build cities and call them by the 
name of a child, and become the fountain of a 
nation. This was the consequent of the first 
blessing, ' Increase and multiply.* The next 
blessing was, the promise of the Messias ; and that 
also increased in men and women a wonderful de- 
sire of marriage : for as soon as God had chosen 
the family of Abraham to be the blessed line, from 
whence the world's Redeemer should descend ac- 
cording to the flesh, every of his daughters hoped 
to have the honour to be his mother, or his grand- 
mother, or something of his kindred ; and to be 
childless in Israel was a sorrow to the Hebrew wo- 
men great as the slavery of Egypt^ or their dis- 
honours in the land of their captivity. 

But when the Messias was come, and the doc- 
trine was published, and his ministers but few, and 
his disciples were to suffer persecution, and to be of 
an unsettled dwelling ; and the nation of the Jews, 
in the bosom and society of which the church es- 
pecially did dwell, were to be scattered and broken 
all in pieces with fierce calamities, and the world 
was apt to calumniate and to suspect and dishonour 
Christians on pretences and unreasonable jealousies, 
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that to all these purposes the state of marriage 
ight many inconveniences ; it pleased God in 
new creation to inspire into the hearts of his 
EUQts a disposition and strong desires to live a 
le life^ lest the state of marriage should in that 
unction of things hecome an accidental impedi- 
t to the dissemination of the Gospel^ which 
xl men from a confinement in their domestic 
ges to travel, and flight, and poverty, and diffi- 
Y, and martyrdom : on this necessity the apos- 
and apostolical men published doctrines, de- 
ng the advantages of single life, not by any 
mandment of the Lord, but by the spirit of pru- 
je, Sea T^v evetrrwvav iLvdyicriv, * for the present 
then incumbent necessities,' and in order to the 
kntages which did accrue to the public minis- 
and private piety. ' There are some (said our 
;ed Lord) who make themselves eunuchs for 
kingdom of heaven,' that is, for the advan- 
» and the ministry of the Gospel, non ad 
bona: meritum; (as St. Austin in the like case;) 
that it is a better service of God in itself, but 
it is useful to the first circumstances of the 
[>el and the infancy of the kingdom, because 
unmarried person '' is apt to spiritual and ec- 
astical employments:"* first &yioc, and then 
Z6fjLevo£, " holy in his own person, and then 
tified to public ministries :" and it was also of 
to the Christians themselves, because, as then 
as, when they were to flee, and to flee for 
It they knew in winter, and they were perse- 
d to the four winds of heaven ; and the nurses 
the women with child were to suffer a heavier 

^ Mepifivfv TO. row Kupiov. 
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load of sorrow, because of the imminent persecutions; 
and above all, because of the great fatality of ruin 
on the whole nation of the Jews, well it might be 
said by St Paul, ' Such shall have trouble in the 
flesh;' that is, they that are married shall, and so at 
that time they had : and therefore it was an act of 
charity to the Christians to give that counsel: ' I do 
this to spare you,' and ' I would have you to be 
without care:' for when the case was altered, and 
that storm was over, and the first necessities of 
the Gospel served, and ' the sound was gone out 
into all nations;' in very many persons it was 
wholly changed, and not the married but the un- 
married had ' trouble in the ilesh :' and the state 
of marriage returned to its first blessing, ' and it 
was not good for man to be alone.' 

But in this first interval, the public necessity and 
the private zeal mingling together did sometimes 
overact their love of single life, even to the dispa^ 
ragement of marriage, and to the scandal of reli- 
gion ; which was increased by the occasion of some 
pious persons renouncing their contract of mar- 
riagc, not consummate, with believers. For when 
Flavia Domitilla, being converted by Nereus and 
AchilleuH the eunuchs, refused to marry Aurelianos, 
to whom she was contracted ; if there were not 
some little envy and too sharp hostility in the 
eunuchs to a married state, yet Aurelianus thought 
himself an injured person, and caused St. Clemens, 
who veiled her, and his spouse both, to die in the 
quarrel. St. Thecla being converted by St Paul, 
grew so in love with virginity, that she leaped back 
from the marriage of lamyris, where she was 
lately engaged. St Iphigenia denied to marr>' 
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king Hyrtacus^ and it is said to be done by the 
advice of St. Matthew. And Susanna, the niece of 
Dioclesian, refused the love of Maximianus the 
emperor ; and these all had been betrothed ; and 
so did St. Agnes, and St. Felicula, and divers 
others then and afterward : insomuch, that it was 
reported among the Gentiles, that the Christians 
did not only hate all that were not of their persua- 
sion, but were enemies of the chaste laws of mar- 
riage ; and indeed some that were called Christians 
were so ; ' forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats.^ On this occasion it grew 
necessary for the apostle to state the question right, 
and to do honour to the holy rite of marriage, and 
to snatch the mystery from the hands of zeal and 
folly, and to place it in Christ's right hand, that all 
its beauties might appear, and a present conve- 
nience might not bring in a false doctrine, and a 
perpetual sin, and an intolerable mischief. The 
apostle, therefore, who himself had been a married 
man, but was now a widower, does explicate the 
mysteriousness of it, and describes its honours, and 
adorns it with rules and provisions of religion, that, 
as it begins with honour, so it may proceed with 
piety and end with glory. 

For although single life hath in it privacy and sim- 
plicity of affairs, such solitariness and sorrow, such 
leisure and inactive circumstances of living, that 
there are more spaces for religion if men would use 
them to these purposes ; and because it may have 
in it much religion and prayers, and must have in 
it a perfect mortification of our strongest appe- 
tites, it is therefore a state of great excellency ; yet 
concerning the state of marriage, we axe Vaxsi^X. 
from Scripture and the sayings of w\se mexi, ^\^^ 
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things are honoarable. * Marriage is honourable 
in all men ;' so is not single life ; for in some it is 
a snare and irvpiatriQ, ' a trouble in the flesh/ a pri- 
son of unruly desires, which is attempted daily to 
be broken. Celibate or single life is never com- 
manded; but in some cases marriage is; and be 
that bums, sins often if be marries not : he tbat 
cannot contain must marry ; and he that can con- 
tain is not tied to a single life, but may marry and 
not sin. Marriage was ordained by God, instituted 
in paradise, was the relief of a natural necessity, and 
the first blessing from the Lord; he gave to man 
not a friend, but a wife, that is, a friend and a wife 
too: (for a good woman is in her soul the same tbat 
a man is, and she is a woman only in her body; 
that she may have the excellency of the one, asd 
the usefulness of the other, and become amiable in 
both :) it is the seminary of the church, and daily 
brings forth sons and daughters unto God ; it was 
ministered to by angels, and Raphael waited on a 
young man that he might have a blessed marriage, 
and tbat that marriage might repair two sad fiuni- 
lies, and bless all their relatives. Our blessed Lord, 
though he was bom of a maiden, yet she was veiled 
under the cover of marriage, and she was married 
to a widower ; for Joseph, the supposed father of 
our Lord, had children by a former wife. The fifit 
miracle that ever Jesus did, was to do honour to a 
wedding. Marriage was in the world before sin, 
and is in all ages of the world the greatest and 
most effective antidote against sin, in which aU the 
world had perished, if God had not made a remedy : 
and although sin hath soured marriage, and struck 
the man's head with cares, and the woman's bed 
with sorrows in the ptoducXivm o^ <:\v^!\\cxk, ^et 
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these are but throes of life and glory, and ' she 
shall be saved in child-bearing, if she be found 
in faith and righteousness/ Marriage is a school 
and exercise of virtue ; and though marriage 
hath cares, yet the single life hath desires, which 
are more troublesome and more dangerous, and 
often end in sin ; vfhile the cares are but instances 
of duty and exercises of piety : and therefore, if 
single life hath more privacy of devotion, yet mar- 
riilge hath more necessities and more variety of it, 
and is an exercise of more graces. In tvi^o virtues, 
celibate or single life may have the advantage of 
degrees ordinarily and commonly; — ^that is, in 
chastity and devotion : but as in some persons this 
may fail, and it does in very many, and a married 
man may spend as much time in devotion as any 
virgins or widows do ; yet as in marriage even those 
virtues of chastity and devotion are exercised ; so 
in other instances, this state hath proper exercises 
and trials for those graces, for which single life can 
never be crowned. Here is the proper scene of 
piety and patience, of the duty of parents and the 
charity of relatives ; here kindness is spread abroad, 
and love is united and made firm as a centre : mar- 
riage is the nursery of heaven ; the virgin sends 
prayers to God, but she carries but one soul to 
him; but the state of marriage fills up the numbers 
of the elect, and hath in it the labour of love, and 
the delicacies of friendship, the blessing of society, 
and the union of hands and hearts ; it hath in it 
less of beauty, but more of safety, than the sin- 
gle life; it hath more care, but less danger; it 
is more merry, and more sad; is fuller of sot- 
rows, and fuller of joys ; it lies undet inoi^ Vw\- 
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dens.J but is supported by all the strengths of love 
and charity, and those burdens are delightful. 
Marriage is the mother of the world, and preserves 
kingdoms, and fills cities, and churches, and hea- 
ven itself. Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an 
apple, dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits 
alone, and is confined and dies in singularity ; bat 
marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house and 
gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours 
and unites into societies and republics, and sends 
out colonies, and feeds the world with delicacies, 
and obeys its king, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of man- 
kind, and is that state of good things to which 
God hath designed the present constitution of the 
world. 

Single life makes men in one instance to be like 
angels, but marriage in very many things makes 
the chaste pair to be like to Christ. ' This is a 
great mystery,* but it is the symbolical and sacra- 
mental representation of the greatest mysteries of 
our religion. Christ descended from his Father's 
bosom, and contracted his divinity with flesh and 
blood, and married our nature, and we became a 
church, the spouse of the Bridegroom, which he 
cleansed with his blood, and gave her his Holy 
Spirit for a dowry, and heaven for a jointure; be- 
getting children unto God by the gospel. This 
spouse he hath joined to himself by an excellent 
charity, he feeds her at his own table, and lodges 
her nigh his own heart, provides for all her neces- 
sities, relieves her sorrows, determines her doubts, 
guides her wanderings, he is become her head, and 
fihe as a signet on Vi\a n^Vvt W\id\ he first indeed 
ifas betrothed to the syTvtv.^o^>3^^, ^^^ ^"^ ^^"^^ 
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children by her, but she forsook her love, and then 
he married the church of the Gentiles, and by her 
had a more numerous issue, atqus una domus est 
omnium Jiliorum ejus, ''all the children dwell in the 
same house," and are heirs of the same promises, 
entitled to the same inheritance. Here is the eter- 
nal conjunction, the indissoluble knot, the exceed- 
ing love of Christ, the obedience of the spouse, the 
communicating of goods, the uniting of interests, 
the fruit of marriage, a celestial generation, a new 
creature. This is the sacramental mystery, re- 
presented by the holy rite of marriage; so that 
marriage is divine in its institution, sacred in its 
union, holy in the mystery, sacramental in its sig- 
nification, honourable in its appellative, religious 
in its employments : it is advantage to the societies 
of men, and it is ' holiness to the Lord.' Dico au' 
tem in Christ o et ecclesia, " It must be in Christ and 
the church.'* 

If this be not observed, marriage loses its myste- 
riousness : but because it is to effect much of that 
which it signifies, it concerns all that enter into 
those golden fetters to see that Christ and his 
church be in at every of its periods, and that it be 
entirely conducted and overruled by religion ; for 
so the apostle passes from the sacramental rite to 
the real duty : ' Nevertheless,' that is, although the 
former discourse were wholly to explicate the con- 
junction of Christ and his church by this similitude, 
yet it hath in it this real duty, * that the man love 
his wife, and the wife reverence her husband :' and 
this is the use we shall now make of it, the parti- 
culars of which precept I shall thus dispose : 

1. I shall propound the duty as it geuex^XV^ x^- 
]ate8 to man and wife in conjunction. ^. "IVve ^xxVj 
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and power of the man. 3. The righto and privi- 
leges and the duty of the wife. 

1. "In Christ and the church ;'' that begins all, 
and there is great need it should be so ; for they 
that enter into a state of marriage, cast a die of the 
greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest in* 
terest in the world, next to the last throw for ete^ 
nity. Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, 
are in the power of marriage. A woman indeed 
ventures most, for she hath no sanctuary to retire 
from an evil husband ; she must dwell on her sor- 
row, and hatch the eggs which her own folly or infe- 
licity hath produced ; and she is more under it, 
because her tormentor hath a warrant of preroga^ 
tive, and the woman may complain to God, as sab- 
jects do of tyrant princes, but otherwise she hatb 
no appeal in the causes of unkindness. And though 
the man can run from many hours of his sadness, 
yet he must return to it again ; and when he sits 
among his neighbours, he remembers the objection 
that lies in his bosom, and he sighs deeply. 

The boys, and the pedlars, and the fruiterers^ shall 
tell of this man, when he is carried to his grave, 
that he lived and died a poor wretched persoo. 
The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were 
clogged with frozen snow on the mountains, came 
down to the brooks of the valleys,^ " hoping to 
thaw their joints with the waters of the stream :"* 
but there the frost overtook them, and bound them 
fast in ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their 
stranger-snare. It is the unhappy chance of many 
men, finding many inconveniences on the moun- 
tains of single life, they descend into the valleys of 

* XXi^vat voTtpoic va^.ttOvv <»nct& ySvv. 
^ Brunck. An. u. Y'^^. 
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marriage to refresh their troubles, and there they 
enter into fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the 
cords of a man's or woman's peevishness : and the 
worst of the evil is, they are to thank their own follies ; 
for they fell into the snare by entering an improper 
way. Christ and the church were no ingredients in 
their choice : but as the Indian women enter into 
foUy for the price of an elephant, and think their 
crime warrantable, so do men and women change 
their liberty for a rich fortune, (like Eriphyle the 
Argive, *' she preferred gold before a good man," ^) 
and show themselves to be less than money, by 
overvaluing that to all the content and wise felicity 
of their lives; and when they have counted the 
money and their sorrows together, how willingly 
would they buy, with the loss of all that money, 
modesty, or sweet nature, to their relative ! The odd 
thousand pounds would gladly be allowed in good 
nature and fair manners. As very a fool is he 
that chooses for beauty principally : cui sunt eruditi 
oeuU, et stulta mens, (as one said,) *' whose eyes are 
witty, and their souls sensual;" it is an ill band of 
affections to tie two hearts together by a little 
thread of red and white. 

And they can love no longer but until the next 
ague comes ; and they are fond of each other but 
at the chance of fancy, or the smallpox, or child- 
bearing, or care, or time, or any thing that can de* 
stroy a pretty flower. But it is the basest of all, 
^hen lust is the paranymph, and solicits the suit, 
and makes the contract, and joins the hands ; for 
tbi? is commonly the effect of the former, according 
to the Greek proverb ; at first, for his fair cheeks and 
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comely beard, '' the beast is taken for a lion, but at 
last he is turned to a dragon, or a leopard, or a 
swine." ^ That which is at first £eauty on the face, 
may prove lust in the manners. 

" He or she that looks too curiously on the beauty 
of the body, looks too low, and hath flesh and cor- 
ruption in his heart, and is judged sensual and 
earthly in his affections and desires,"* said St 
Clement Begin therefore with God : Christ is 
the president of marriage, and the Holy Ghost is 
the fountain of purities and chaste loves, and he 
joins the hearts ; and therefore let our first suit be 
in the court of heaven, and with designs of piety, 
or safety, or charity : let no impure spirit defile 
the virgin purities and ' castifications of the soul, 
(as St Peter's phrase is) ; let all such contracts 
begin with religious affections. 

*' We sometimes beg of God for a wife or a 
child; and be alone knows what the wife shall 
prove, and by what dispositions and manners, and 
into what fortune that child shall enter:"' but we 
shall not need to fear concerning the event of it if 
religioni and fair intentions, and prudence manage 
and conduct it all the way. The preservation of a 
family, the production of children, the avoiding 
fornication, the refreshment of our sorrows by the 
comforts of society ; all these are fair ends of mar- 

* 'AXX' ifirot frpiitrurra \iiav yivtr i^uyiviioc 
Air&p tifiira dpaKutv^ Kal ndp^aXii', ly^i ftiyoc ^vc* 

Od.iT.45e. • 

* 'Edv lie icaXXoc cwfiarog /3Aii//y rif (0 Xoyoi; ^ti^i), Koi 
aifTtf 17 tfdp^ tlvai kut I'rriBvfilav S6iy icaXi^, eapKigAf 
UutVf Kui afiaprtiKwc ^i oi rtOaifuuetf KpiPircu* 

' CoDJugium potlmui, ^paztMmt^ue visorU ; at illif 
Nottim, qui pueri, (\u«\uvt t\x\Mt%«\x >xi»i. 
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riage^ and hallow the entrance. But in these there 
is a speciap order : society was the first designed^ 
' It is not good for man to he alone :' children was 
the next^ * Increase and multiply :' hut the avoiding 
fornication came in hy the superfoetation of the 
evil accidents of the world. The first makes mar- 
riage delectahle, the second necessary to the puhlic, 
the third necessary to the particular; this is for 
safety, for life, and heaven itself. 

The other have in them joy and a portion of 
immortality : the first makes the man's heart glad ; 
the second is the friend of kingdoms, and cities, 
and families ; and the third is the enemy to hell, 
and an antidote of the chiefest inlet to damnation : 
but of all these the nohlest end is the multiplying 
of children. And therefore St Ignatius, when he 
had spoken of Elias, and Titus, and Clement, with 
an honourahle mention of their virgin-state, lest he 
might seem to have lessened the married apostles, 
at whose feet in Christ's kingdom he thought him- 
self unworthy to sit, he gives this testimony, — 
" that they may not he disparaged in their great 
names of holiness and severity, they were secured 
by not marrying to satisfy their lower appetites, 
bat out of desire of children.^' ^ Other considera- 
tions, if they he incident and by way of appendage, 
are also considerable in the accounts of prudence : 
but when they become principals, they defile the 
mystery, and make the blessing doubtful : Aniahit 
sapiens, cupient cateri, said Afranius ; " Love is a 
fair inducement, but desire and appetite are rude, 
and the characterisms of a sensual person;'* — Amare 

' Tolc ydftotic 7r poffOfiiXriffavTiQ ovx v'^^ ngoBviiiaQ r^^ 
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justi ei boni est, cupere impotentis ; " To lore be- 
longs tx> a just and a good man ; but to lust, or furi- 
ously and passionately to desire^ is the sign of 
impotency and an unruly mind." 

2. Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid 
all offences of each other in the beginning of their 
conversation : every little thing can blast an infimt 
blossom ; and the breath of the south can shake 
the little rings of the vine, when first they begin to 
curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy ; but when 
by age and consolidation they stiffen into the hard- 
ness of a stem, and have, by the warm embraces of 
the sun and the kisses of heaven, brought forth 
their clusters, they can endure the storms of the 
north, and the loud noises of a tempest, and yet 
never be broken : so are the early unions of an un- 
fixed marriage; watchful and observant, jealous 
and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take 
alarm at every unkind word. For infirmities do 
not manifest themselves in the first scenes, but in 
the succession of a long society; and it is not 
chance or weakness when it appears at first, but it 
is want of love or prudence, or it will be so ex- 
pounded ; and that which appears ill at first, usu- 
ally affrights the inexperienced man or woman, who 
makes unequal conjectures, and fancies mighty 
sorrows by the proportions of the new and early 
unkindness. It is a very great passion, or a huge 
folly, or a certain want of love, that cannot preserve 
the colours and beauties of kindness, so long as 
public honesty requires a jnan to wear their sor- 
rows for the death of a friend. Plutarch compares 
a new marriage to a vessel before the hoops are on : 
" every thing dissolves their tender compagina- 
tions; but when tVie \o\b\s at^^S&eci^ ^^4%m 
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tied by a finn compliance and proportioned bend- 
ing, scarcely can it be dissolved without fire or the 
violence of iron.'' * After the hearts of the man and 
the wife are endeared and hardened by a mutual 
confidence, and experience longer than artifice and 
pretence can last, there are a great many remem- 
brances, and some things present, that dash all lit- 
tle unkindnesses in pieces. The little boy in the 
Greek epigram, that was creeping down a preci- 
{nce, was invited to his safety by the sight of his 
mother's breast, when nothing else could entice him 
to retam ; and the bond of common children, and 
the sight of her that nurses what is most dear to 
bim, and the endearments of each other in the 
coarse of a long society, and the same relation, 
is an excellent security to redintegrate and to call 
that love back, which folly and trifling accidents 
would disturb. 

When it is come thus far, it is hard untwisting 
the knot ; but be careful in its first coalition, that 
there be no rudeness done; for, if there be, it will 
for ever after be apt to start and to be diseased. 

3. Let man and wife be careful to stifle little 
things,' that, as fast as they spring, they be cut 
down and trod on ; for if they be suffered to grow 
by numbers, they make the spirit peevish, and the 
society troublesome, and the afifections loose and 
easy by an habitual aversation. Some men are 
more vexed with a fly than with a wound ; and 
when the gnats disturb our sleep, and the reason is 

' KarA Apx^c fikv vir6 riJQ rvYovffnQ (tq^^'^Q Siatrirarat 
Tfof^cwCf XP^^ T&v apft&v avfintiKiv Xapovrotv^ ft'Oyig 
hvb Tvpd^ Kai ffiiiipov iiaXvirai. 

' ^ Qniedam pairs quidem, fed non toler«ndaTQ«x\\^.^ 
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disquieted but not perfectly awakened, it is often 
seen that he is fuller of trouble^ than if, in the day- 
light of his reason, he were to contest with a potent 
enemy. In the frequent little accidents of a 
family, a man's reason cannot always be awake; 
and when his discourses are imperfect, and a trifling 
trouble makes him yet more restless, he is soon be* 
trayed to the violence of passion. It is certain that 
the man or woman are in a state of weakness and 
folly then, when they can be troubled with a 
trifling accident ; and therefore, it is not good to 
tempt their affections, when they are in that state 
of danger. In this case the caution is, to subtract 
fuel from the sudden flame ; for stubble, though it 
be quickly kindled, yet it is as soon extinguished, 
if it be not blown by a pertinacious brisath, or fed 
with new materials. Add no new provocations to 
the accident, and do not inflame this, and peace 
will soon return, and the discontent will pass away 
soon, as the sparks from the collision of a flint: 
ever remembering, that discontents, proceeding 
from daily little things, do breed a secret undis- 
cemible disease, which is more, dangerous than a 
a fever proceeding from a discerned notorious 
surfeit. 

4. Let them be sure to abstain from all those 
things, which by experience and observation they 
find to be contrary to each other. They that govern 
elephants, never appear before them in white ; and 
the masters of bulls keep from them all gar- 
ments of blood and scarlet, as knowing that they 
will be impatient of civil usages and discipline, 
when their natures are provoked by their proper 
antipathies. The ancients, in their martial hiero- 
glyphics, used to depict Mercury standing by Venui, 



. 
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signify^ that by fair language and sweet entrea- 
8^ the minds of each other should be united ; and 
rd by them> Suadam et Gratias descripserunt, 
ty would have all deliciousness of manners, com- 
ance and mutual observance to abide. 
3. Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a 
rious distinction of mine and thine ; for this hath 
ised all the laws, and all the suits, and all the 
re, in the world ; let them who have but one per- 
1, have also but one interest. The husband and 
fe are heirs to each other (as Dionysius Halicar- 
iseus relates from Romulus) if they die without 
Idren ; but if there be children, the wife is toIq 
'.air iffSfwipoQ, " a partner in the inheritance." 
t daring their life, the use and employment is 
nrnon to both their necessities ; and in this there 
lo other difference of right, but that the man hath 
t dispensation of all, and may keep it from his 
e, just as the governor of a town may keep it 
m the right owner ; he hath the power, but no 
tit, to do so. And when either of them begins to 
propriate, it is like a tumour in the flesh, it 
^W8 more than its share ; but what it feeds on, 
ns to a bile ; and therefore, the Romans forbade 
f donations to be made between man and wife, 
:ause neither of them could transfer a new right 
:hose things which already they had in common ; 
; this is to be understood only concerning the 
8 of necessity and personal conveniences ; for so 
may be the woman's, and all may be the man's, 
several regards. Ck)rvinus dwells in a farm and 
elves all its profits, and reaps and sows as he 
ases, and eats of the com and drinks of the 
le— it is his own : but all that also is his lord's, 
1 for it Corvinus pays acknowledgment; and 
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his patron hath such powers and uses of it as a 
proper to the lord's; and yet, for all this, 
may be the king's too, to all the purposes tl 
he can need, and is all to be accounted 
the census and for certain services and times 
danger; so are the riches of a family; they c 
a woman's as well as a man's: they are hers i 
need, and hers for ornament, and hers for n 
dest delight, and for the uses of religion a: 
prudent charity ; but the disposing them ir 
portions of inheritance, the assignation of charg 
and governments, stipends and rewards, annuiti 
and greater donatives, are the reserves of the suj 
rior right, and not to be invaded by the under p< 
sessors. But in those things, where they ought 
be common, if the spleen or the belly swells a 
draws into its capacity much of that which shot 
be spent on those parts which have an equal rig 
4x) be maintained, it is a dropsy or a consumpti 
of the whole, something that is evil because it 
unnatural and monstrous. Macarius, in his thirt 
second homily, speaks fully in this particular: 
woman betrothed to a man bears all her portic 
and with a mighty love pours it into the hands 
her husband, and says, ifiov oh^tv txaa, ''I ha 
nothing of my own ;" my goods, my portion, n 
body, and my mind are yours. *' All that a worn 
hath, is reckoned to the right of her husband ; i 
her wealth and person only, but her reputation ai 
her praise." * But as the earth, the mother of i 
creatures here below, sends up all its vapours ai 
proper emissions at the command of the sun, ai 

' KSfttft ydp Hiravra -^i^vtrav to\» *t^1<^(<i*l'^<^^<>C) '' 
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yet requires them again to refresh her own needs, 
and they are deposited between them both in the 
bosom of a cloud, as a common receptacle, that 
they may cool his flames, and yet descend to make 
her fruitful ; so are the properties of a wife to be 
disposed of by her lord ; and yet all are for her 
provisions, it being a part of his need to refresh 
and supply hers, and it serves the interest of both 
while it serves the necessities of either. 

These are the duties of them both, which have 
common regards and equal necessities and obliga- 
tions ; and, indeed, there is scarce any matter of 
duty, but it concerns them both alike, and is only 
distinguished by names, and hath its variety by 
circumstances and little accidents: and what in 
one is called ' love,' in the other is called * reve- 
rence ;' and what in the wife is obedience, the same 
in the man is duty. He provides, and she dis- 
penses ; he gives commandments, and she rules by 
them ; he rules her by authority, and she rules him 
by love ; she ought by all means to please him, and 
he must by no means displease her. For as the 
heart is set in the midst of the body, and though it 
strikes to one side by the prerogative of nature, yet 
those throbs and constant motions are felt on the 
other side also, and the influence is equal to both ; 
so it is in conjugal duties : some motions are to the 
one side more than to the other, but the interest is 
on both, and the duty is equal in the several in- 
stances. If it be otherwise, the man enjoys a wife 
as Periander did his dead Melissa, by an unnatural 
union, neither pleasing nor holy, useless to all the 
purposes of society, and dead to content. 
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PART II. 



The next inquiry is more particular, and considers 
the power and duty of the man ; ' Let every one of 
you so love his wife even as himself:' she is as 
himself; the man hath power over her as over him- 
self, and must love her equally. A hushands 
power 'over his wife is paternal and friendly, 
not magisterial and despotic. The wife is in 
perpetua Mela, under conduct and counsel; for 
the power a man hath, is founded in the un- 
derstanding, not in the will or force; it is not 
a power of coercion, but a power of advice, and 
that government that wise men have over those who 
are fit to be conducted by them. " Husbands should 
rather be fathers than lords," * said Valerius, in Livy. 
Homer adds more soft appellatives to the character 
of a husband's duty : '' Thou art to be a father and a 
mother to her, and a brother :"* and great reason, 
unless the state of marriage should be no better than 
the condition of an orphan. For she that is bound 
to leave father, and mother, and brother for thee, 
either is miserable, like a poor fatherless child, or 
else ought to find all these, and more, in tbee^ 
Medea in Euripides had cause to complain when 
she found it otherwise. 

TldvTiav ^, oa* ear ifiyf/vxat *<*' yvtHtfiTiv ^x^^ 
TwdiKiQ hfitv dOXiiitraTov tpvrov. 
"Ac TTpdra fikv dti xpij/iarwv virtpjioXy 
Tloffiv 7rpia<r6aiy deffworrjv re (niifiaTog 

* Et vos in manu et in tutela, non in servitio debetis habere 
eas ; etmalle patres vos, et viros, quam dominos dici. 

' TLarifp jxkv yap liTrti/ airy Kai irorvia ptjTTip, yH tad- 
yvtiTog, 

^ Med, 232. Potson. 
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Which St. Ambrose ' well translates : '' It is sad, 
when virgins are with their own money sold to 
slavery ; and that services are in better state than 
marriages; for they receive wages, but these buy 
their fetters, and pay dear for their loss of liberty ;" 
and therefore, the Romans expressed the man's 
power over his wife but by a gentle word : ' " Let 
there be no governor of the woman appointed, but 
a censor of manners, one to teach the men to mode- 
rate their wives,"' said Cicero ; that is, fairly to in- 
duce them to the measures of their own propor- 
tions. It was rarely observed of Philo,* "When 
Adam made that fond excuse for his folly in eating 
the forbidden fruit, he said, 'The woman thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me.' He says not 
'The woman which thou gavest to me,' no such 
thing ; she is none of his goods, none of his posses- 
sions, not to be reckoned amongst his servants; 
God did not give her to him so ; but ' The woman 
thou gavest to be with me ;' that is, to be my partner 
the companion of my joys and sorrows, thou gavest 
her for use, not for dominion." The dominion of 
a man over his wife is no other than as the soul 
rules the body ; for which it takes a mighty care, 
and uses it with a delicate tenderness, and cares 
for it in all contingencies, and watches to keep it 
from all evils, and studies to make for it fair provi- 
sions, and very often is led by its inclinations and 
desires, and does never contradict its appetites but 
when they are evil, and then also not without some 
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trouhle and sorrows^ and its govemmeiit comes 
only to this^ it furnishes the body with light and 
understanding, and the body furnishes the sool 
with hands and feet ; the soul governs^ because the 
body cannot else be happy, but the government is 
no other than provision ; as a nurse governs a child, 
when she causes him to eat, and to be warm, and 
dry^ and quiet And yet even the very goveiD- 
ment itself is divided ; for man and wife in the 
family are as the sun and moon in the firmament 
of heaven ; he rules by day, and she by nighty that 
is, in the lesser and more proper circles of ber 
affairs, in the conduct of domestic provisions and 
necessary offices, and shines only by his light;, and 
rules by his authority ; and as the moon in oppod- 
tion to the sun shines brightest; that is, then, when 
she is in her own circles and separate regions ; so 
is the authority of the wife then most conspicnoos, 
when she is separate and in her proper sphere,— 
in gyruBceo, in the nursery and offices of d<»ne8tic 
employment : but when she is in conjunction with 
the sun her brother, that is, in that place and em- 
ployment in which his care and proper offices aie 
employed, her light is not seen, her authority bath 
no proper business ; but else there is no difference. 
For they were barbarous people, among whom 
wives were instead of servants, said Spartianus in 
Caracalla ; and it is a sign of impotency and weak- 
ness, to force the camels to kneel for their load, be- 
cause thou hast not spirit and strength enough to 
climb ; to make the affections and evenness of a 
wife bend by the flexures of a servant, is a sign 
the man is not wise enough to govern, when another 
stands by. So many differences as can be in the 
appellatives of govemot and ^ON^rck^sy^, Vysd and 
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wdy, master and mistress, the same difference there 
3 in the authority of man and woman, and no 
lore: Si iu Cmus, ego Caia, was publicly pro- 
laimed on the threshold of the young man's house, 
rhen the bride entered into his hands and power ; 
nd the title of damina in the sense of the civil 
iw, was among the Romans given to wives. 
And, therefore, althoi:^h there is just measure of 
ibjection and obedience due from the wife to the 
osband, (as I shall after explain,) yet nothing of 
lis is expressed in the man s character, or in his 
oty ; he is not conmianded to rule, nor instructed 
ow, nor bidden to exact obedience, or to defend 
IS privilege ; all his duty is signified by love, ' by 
Durishing and cherishing,' ^ by being joined with 
er in all the unions of charity, by 'not being 
itter to her,'* by ' dwelling with her according to 
nowledge, giving honour to her :'^ so that it seems 

> be with husbands as it is with bishops and 
^ests, to whom much honour is due ; but yet so 
lat if they stand on it, and challenge it, they be- 
one less honourable: and as amongst men and 
omen humility is the way to be preferred, so it is 
. husbands, they shall prevail by cession, by 
reetness and counsel, and charity and compliance. 

> that we cannot discourse of the man's right, 
cthout describing the measures of his duty ^ that 
erefore follows next. 

2. 'Let him love his wife even as himself:' — 

at is his duty, and the measure of it too ; which 

so plain, that if he understands how he treats 

mself, there needs nothing be added concerning 

> Ephct. V. 25. ^ CoL ill. 19. ^ 1 Pet. ill. 7- 
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his demeanour towards her, save only that we add 
the particulars, in which Holy Scripture instances 
this general commandment. 

' Be not bitter against her ;' that is the first ; and 
this is the least index and signification of love: 
a civil man is never bitter against a friend or a 
stranger, much less to him that enters under his 
roof, and is secured by the laws of hospitality. 
But a wife does all that and more ; she quits all 
her interest for his love, she gives him all that she 
can give, she is as much the same person as another 
can be the same, who is conjoined by love, and 
mystery, and religion, and all that is sacred and 
profane. 

They have the same fortune, the same familji 
the same children, the same religion, the same in- 
terest, ' the same flesh ;' and therefore this the 
apostle urges for his /xj) irijcpa/yerc, * be not bitter,' 
' no man hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it ;* and he certainly is strangely sacri- 
legious and a violater of the rights of hospitality and 
sanctuary, who uses her rudely, who is fled for 
protection, not only to his house, but also to his 
heart and bosom. A wise man will not wrangle 
with any one, much less with his dearest relative ; 
and if it is accounted indecent to embrace in 
public, it is extremely shameful to brawl in public: 
for the other is in itself lawful ; but this never, 
though it were assisted with the best circumstances 
of which it is capable. Marcus Aurelias said, 
that ''a wise man ought often to admonish his 
wife, to reprove her seldom, but never to lay his 
hands on her." 

St. Chrysostom preaching earnestly against this 
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barbarous inhuinanity of striking the wife^ or re- 
viling her with evil language^ says, it is as if a 
king should beat his viceroy and use him like a 
dog ; from whom most of that reverence and ma« 
jesty must needs depart^ which he first put on him, 
and the subjects shsdl pay him less duty, how much 
his priQce hath treated him with less civility; but 
the loss redounds to himself; and the government 
of the whole family shall be disordered, if blows be 
laid on that shoulder which together with the other 
ought to bear nothing but the cares and the issues 
of a prudent government. And it is observ- 
able, that no man ever did this rudeness for a virtu- 
ous end; it is an incompetent instrument, and 
may proceed jfrom wrath and folly, but can never 
end in virtue and the unions of a prudent and fair 
society. '' If you strike, you exasperate the wound, 
(saith St Chrysostom,) and (like Cato at Utica in 
his despair) tear the wounds in pieces;''^ and yet 
he that did so ill to himself whom he loved well, he 
loved not women tenderly, and yet would never 
strike ; and if the man cannot endure her talking, 
how can she endure his striking P But this caution 
contains a duty in it which none prevaricates, but 
the meanest of the people, fools, and bedlams, 
whose kindness is a curse, whose government is by 
chance and violence, and their families are herds of 
talking cattle. 

The martial love is infinitely removed from all pos- 
sibility of such rudeness: it is a thing pure as light, 
sacred as a temple, lasting as the world. Amicitia, 
qum deiinere potuit, nunquam verafuit, said one; 

* Quod d TerberaveriB, exasperabU morbaiiL : as^^ed\»& «dkcol 
mansoetudiiic^ dod «2Ia a«peritatey diatolvitox. 

1^ % 
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" That love, that can cetm, wa« nerer true f it if 
ifuKia, 90 Moie« called it ; it to tivotOf ao St Patil; 
it if fiXArn^t io Homer ; it is f^So^poffirti, fo Flti« 
tarch : that if, it eoDtaitin in it all aweeUieae and all 
iociety, and felicity, and all pnsdenee, and all wis- 
dom* For there i» nothings can please a man wi^ 
out love; and if a man be weary of the wiae di«- 
coorsea of the apoiftlea, and of the imiocency of an 
eren and a private fortune, or hates peace or a 
fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns aiid tbistUi 
from the choicest flowers of paradise ; ^ for notUog 
can sweeten felidty itself hut lore:"* hut when a 
man dwells in lore, then the breasts o( bis wi& are 
pleasant as the droppings on the bill of HermoDi 
her eyes are fair as the light of bear^i^ she is a 
fountain sealed, and he can quench bis thirst, and 
ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down on her lap, 
and can reUre home to his sanctuary and refectory, 
and his gardens of sweetneis and chaste refissb' 
ments. No man can tell but he that lores Uf 
children, how many delicious accents midce a maifi 
heart dance in the pretty conrersation of those dear 
pledges ; their childishness, their stammering, tbdr 
little angers, their innocence, their imperfiMrtioflfi 
their necensities, are so many little emanations cT 
Joy and comfort to him that delights in tbdr per- 
sons and society : but he that lores not bis wife sod 
children, feeds a lioness at home, and broods a neit 
of sorrows: and blessing itself cannot make him 
happy. 80 that all the commandments of Ood eo' 

* ** Felieef tfr H mttpMn§^ 

Qtuw hntpu t«n«t eopitU, ntenuilli 
DivuUui qti«riinaniiii| 
StiprctiMi dtittf MoUt MiMV dU,** 

Horn, (ML i. 11 17' 
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oining a man ' to love his wife/ are nothing hut so 
nany necessities and capacities of joy. ' She that 
s loved^ is safe; and he that loves is joyful/ Love 
8 a union of all things excellent ; it contains in it 
proportion and satisfaction^ and rest and confidence; 
md I wish that this were so much proceeded in, 
hat the heathens themselves could not go beyond 
18 in this virtue, and its proper and its appendant 
lappiness. Tiberius Gracchus chose to die for 
lie safety of his wife; and yet methinks for a 
Christian to do so, should be no hard thing ; for 
nany servants will die for their masters, and many 
gentlemen will die for their friend ; but the exam- 
ples are not so many of those that are ready to do 
t for their dearest relatives, and yet some there have 
)een. Baptista Fregosa tells of a Neapolitan, that 
l^ve himself a slave to the Moors, that he might 
bllow his wife; and Dominions Catalusius, the 
>rince of Lesbos, kept company with his lady when 
\he was a leper : and these are greater things thaa 
o die. 

But the cases in which this can be required, 
lie 80 rare and contingent, that Holy Scripture 
nstances not the duty in this particular; but it 
contains in it, that the husband should nourish and 
cherish her, that he should refresh her sorrows and 
sntice her fears into confidence and pretty arts of 
^est ; for even the fig-trees that grew in paradise 
lad sharp-pointed leaves, and harshnesses fit to mor- 
dfy the too-forward lusting after the sweetness of 
;he fruit. But it will concern the prudence of the 
lusband's love to make the cares and evils as simple 
ind easy as he can, by doubling the joys and acts 
>f a careful friendship, by tolerating her infirmities, 
[because, by so doing, he either cures her or makes 
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himself better^) by fairly expounding all the little 
traverses of socie^ and communication, '' by tak- 
ing every thing by the right handle," as Plutarcb's 
expression is ; for there is nothing but may be mis- 
interpreted, and yet if it be capable of a fair con- 
struction, it is the office of love to make it Love 
will account that to be well said, which, it may be, 
was not so intended ; and then it may cause it to be 
so another time.* 

3. Hither also is to be referred that he secure the 
interest of her virtue and felicity by a fair example; 
for a wife to a husband is a line of superficies ; it 
hath dimensions of its own, but no motion or proper 
affections, but commonly puts on such images of 
virtues or vices as are presented to her by her hus- 
band's idea : and if thou beest vicious, complain not 
that she is infected that lies in thy bosom ; the in- 
terest of whose love ties her to transcribe thy copy, 
and write afler the characters of thy manners, 
Paris was a man of pleasure, and Helena was an 
adultress, and she added covetousness on her own 
account. But Ulysses was a prudent man, and a 
wary counsellor, sober and severe ; and he efformed 
his wife into such imagery as he desired ; and she 
was chaste as the snows on the mountains, diligent 
as the fatal sisters, always busy, and always faith- 
ful ; '' she had a lazy tongue, and a busy hand.''* 

4. Above all the instances of love let him pre- 
serve towards her an inviolable faith, and an nn- 
spotted chastity; for this is the marriage ring; 
it ties two hearts by an eternal band ; it is like the 



pTv, fl 'v Tip ^vv6vTi IT pic X^P**' ftiXXy Xfvf IV. 
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cherubim's flaming sword, set for the guard of pa- 
radise ; he that passes into that garden, now that it 
is immured by Christ and the church, enters into the 
shades of death. No man must touch the forbid- 
den tree, that in the midst of the garden, which is 
the tree of knowledge and life. Chastity is the 
security of love, and preserves all the mysteriousness 
like the secrets of a temple. Under this lock is de- 
posited security of families, the union of affections, 
the repairer of accidental breaches. This is a grace 
that is shut up and secured by all arts of heaven, 
and the defence of laws, the locks and bars of mo- 
desty, by honour and reputation, by fear and shame, 
by interest and high regards; and that contract 
that is intended to be for ever, is yet dissolved and 
broken by the violation of this ; nothing but death 
can do so much evil to the holy rites of marriage, as 
unchastity and breach of faith can. By the laws of 
the Romans, a man might kill his daughter or his 
wife, if he surprised her in the breach of her holy 
vows, which are as sacred as the threads of life, 
secret as the privacies o£the sanctuary, and holy as 
the society of angels ; and God that commanded us 
to forgive our enemies, left it in our choice, and 
hath not conmianded us to forgave an adulterous 
husband or a wife; but the oflended party's dis- 
pleasure may pass into an eternal separation of 
society and friendship. Now in this grace it is fit 
that the wisdom and severity of the man should 
hold forth a pure taper, that his wife may, by see- 
ing the beauties and transparencies of that crystal, 
dress her mind and her body by the light of so 
pure reflexions; it is certain he will expect it from 
the modesty and retirement, from the passive n^Xwt^ 
and colder temper, from the humility ^xi^ ^^''^^> 
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from the honour and love, of his wife, that she be 
pure as the eye of heaven : and therefore it is bat 
reason that the wisdom and nobleness, the love and 
confidence, the strength and severity, of the man, 
should be as holy and certain in this grace, as he is 
a severe exactor of it at her hands, who can more 
easily be tempted by another, and less by herself. 

These are the litde lines of a man's duty, which, 
like threads of light from the body of the sun, do 
clearly describe all the regions of his proper obli- 
gations. Now concerning the woman's duty, al^ 
though it consists in doing whatsoever her husband 
commands, and so receives measures from the roles 
of his government, yet there are also some lines of 
life depicted on her hands, by which she may read 
and know how to proportion out her duty to her 
husband. 

1. The first is obedience ; which because it is no 
where enjoined that the man should exact of her, 
but often commanded to her to pay, gives demon- 
stration that it is a voluntary cession that is re- 
quired ; such a cession as must be without coercitm 
and violence on his part, but on &k inducements^ 
and reasonableness in the thing, and oat of love 
and honour on her part. When God conmuunds as 
to love him, he means we should obey him : * This 
is love, that ye keep my commandments;' and 'if 
ye love me' said our Lord, * keep my command- 
ments.' Now as Christ is to the church, so is man 
to the wife; and therefore obedience is the best 
instance of her love ; for it proclaims her submis- 
sion, her humility, her opinion of his wisdom, his 
pre-eminence in the family, the right of his privi- 
lege, and the injunction imposed by God on her 
sex, that although in sorrow she bring forth chil- 
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dren, yet with love and choice she should obey. 
The man's authority is love, and the woman's love 
is obedience ; and it was not rightly observed of 
him that said^ when the woman fell, " God made her 
timorous, that she might be ruled, apt and easy to 
obey f for this obedience is no way founded in fear, 
but in love and reverence ; unless also that we will 
add, that it is an effect of that modesty, which like 
rubies, adorns the necks and cheeks of women. 
Pudicitia est, pater, Eos magnificare, qui nos sodas 
sumpserunt sihi,^ said the maiden in the comedy : 
''it is modesty to advance and highly to honour 
them, who have honoured us by making us to be 
the companions of their dearest excellencies ;" for 
the women that went before the man in the way of 
death, is commanded to follow him in the way of 
love ; and that makes the society to be perfect, and 
the union profitable, and the harmony complete. 
For then the soul and body make a perfect man, 
when the soul commands wisely, or rules lovingly, 
and cares profitably, and provides plentifully, and 
conducts charitably that body which is its partner, 
and yet the inferior. But if the body shall give 
laws, and, by the violence of the appetite, first 
abuse the understanding, and then possess the su- 
perior portion of the will and choice, the body and 
the soul are not apt company, and the man is a 
fool and miserable. If the soul rules not, it cannot 
be a companion ; either it must govern, or be a 
slave : never was king deposed and suffered to live 
in the state of peerage and equal honour, but made 
a prisoner, or put to death ; and those women, that 
had rather lead the blind than follow prudent 

* PlMitusin 8tlcho» i. 2, 43. 
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guides, rule fools and easy men than obey the 
powerful and wise, never made a good society in a 
house: a wife never can become equal bat by obey- 
ing; but so her power, while it is in minority, 
makes up the authority of the man integral, and 
becomes one government, as themselves are one 
man. 'Male and female created he them, and 
called their name Adam,' saith the Holy Scripture;' 
they are but one; and therefore, the several parU 
of this one man must stand in the place where God 
appointed, that the lower parts may do their offices 
in their own station, and promote the common in- 
terest of the whole. A ruling woman is intolera^ 
ble.* But that is not all ; for she is miserable too/ 
It is a sad calamity for a woman to be joined to a 
fool or a weak person ; it is like a guard of geese 
to keep the capitol ; or as if a flock of sheep should 
read grave lectures to their shepherd, and give him 
orders where he shall conduct them to pasture. 
'* To have a fool to one's master,'' ^ is the fate of 
miserable and unblessed people; and the wife can 
be no ways happy, unless she be governed by a 
prudent lord, whose commands are sober counsdi, 
whose authority is paternal, whose orders are pro- 
visions, and whose sentences are charity. 

But now concerning the measures and limits of 
this oliedience, we can best take accounts from 
Scripture: Iv iravrX, saith the Apostle, 'in all 

' Gen. V. 2. 

^ " Faciunt gpraviora eoaet« 

Imperio sexus." Juvenal, vi. 100. 

'•* Tii StvrtptXa ri^v yvvaiKa iti Xiytiv* 
T»;j/ i* riyt^oviav rStv iiXwv rov dvcp* ixnv* 

* AovXov ytvieQai napa^povovvrot dtairdrov, — Aii* 

p:ut. 2. 
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things,'* ' as to the Lord ;' and that is large enough; 
* as unto a lord/ ut ancilla domino ; so St. Jerome 
understands it, who neither was a friend to the sex, 
nor to marriage ; but his mistake is soon confuted 
by the text ; it is not ut dotninis, be subject to your 
husbands ' as unto lords/ but arc rf Kvpl^, that is, 
'in all religion/ in reverence and in love, in duty 
and zeal, in faith and knowledge; or else ug rf 
Kvplf, may signify, ' wives be subject to your hus- 
bands; but yet so, that at the same time ye be 
subject to the Lord.' For that is the measure of 
ly vavrX, * in all things ;' and it is more plain in the 
parallel place, &c iivfiKey iv Kvplf, 'as it is fit in the 
Lord :'* religion must be the measure of your obe- 
dience and subjection : intra limites discipline ; 
so Tertullian expresses it. So Clemens Alex. *' In 
all things let the wife be subject to the husband, so 
as to do nothing against his will ; those only things 
excepted, in which he is impious or refractory in 
things pertaining to wisdom and piety." ^ 

But in this also there is some peculiar caution. 
For although in those things which are of the ne- 
cessary parts of faith and holy life, the woman is 
only subject to Christ, who only is and can be 
Lord of consciences, and commands alone where 
the conscience is instructed and convinced ; yet as 
it is part of the man's office to be a teacher, and a 
prophet, and a guide, and a master, so also it will 
relate very much to the demonstration of their affec- 
tions to obey his counsels, to imitate his virtues, to 
be directed by his wisdom, to have her persuasion 

> Ephei. V. 24. ' Col. iii 18. 

' HfLvra fikv rtf dv^pi TTtiOofihrif &»c fni^hv^ ukovtoq 
^xiivovy irpoKai work, wXr^v 5<ra tis &f>irnv nal co^iav 
^ui^fpfcv vofiU^eTar — Stromat. 7* 
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measured by the lines of his excellent religion: "It 
were hugely decent/' saith Plutarch, '* that the wife 
should acknowledge her husband for her teacher 
and her guide;"* for then when she is what he 
please to efform her, he hath no cause to complain 
if she be no better: ''his precepts and wise coimsels 
can draw her off from vanities;''* and what be 
said of geometry, that, if she be skilled in that, she 
will not easily be a gamester or a dancer, may per- 
fectly be said of religion. If she suffers herself to 
t>e guided by his counsel, and efformed by his reli- 
gion, either he is an ill master in his religion* 
or he may secure in her and for his adyantage an 
excellent virtue. And although in matters of reli- 
gion the husband hath no empire and command, 
yet if there be a place left to persuade, and entreat, 
and induce by arguments, there is not in a family 
a greater endearment of affections than the unity of 
religion : and anciently it was not permitted to a 
woman to have a religion by herself:^ and the 
rites which a woman performs severally from her 
husband, are not pleasing to Crod ; and therefore 
Pomponia Grsecina, because she entertained a 
stranger religion, was permitted to the judgment of 
her husband Plantius : and this whole affair is no 
stranger to Christianity, for the Christian wmnan 
was not suffered to marry an unbelieving man; and 
although this is not to be extended to different opi- 
nions within the limits of the common faith, yet 

' Oi»x fiTTOv ti fftfAvbv iKovtrat yoftcr^c X«yoi&«ifC, iv^p 
<TV fioi ktrai KaBfiyrjr^g Kai ^iK6(To<pog Kai iidaffKoXoQ tAv 
KaKkiffrutv Kai dtiorarutv 

* Td dk roiavra fAaOrifiara Trpwrov <l0t^rjf^i r&y Ar4in>nf 
rdf yvvaXKag. 

3 <' Eofldem quos maritufl nosse Deo6 et colore toloi aiff 
debet."— PluUrch. 
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iias much advantage is won or lost by it> that the 
;ompliance of the wife, and submission of her un- 
lerstanding to the better rule of her husband in 
natters of religion, will help very much to warrant 
ler, though she should be mispersuaded in a mat- 
ier less necessary ; yet nothing can warrant her in 
ler separate rites and manners of worshippings, 
rat an inyincible necessity of conscience, and a 
mrious infallible truth ; and if she be deceived 
done, she hath no excuse ; if with him, she hath 
nnch pity, and some degrees of warranty under the 
protection of humility, and duty, and dear affec- 
ions ; and she will find that it is part of her privi- 
lege and right to partake of the mysteries and bless- 
ings of her husband's religion. Where there is a 
ichism in one bed, there is a nursery of tempta- 
ions, and love is persecuted and in perpetual dan- 
ger to be destroyed; there dwell jealousies, and 
iivided interests, and differing opinions, and con- 
^nal disputes, and we cannot love them so well, 
prhom we believe to be less beloved of God ; and it 
is ill uniting with a person, concerning whom my 
persuasion tells me, that he is like to live in hell to 
sternal ages. 

2. The next line of the woman's duty is compli- 
ince, which St Peter calls * the hidden man of the 
tieart, the ornament of a meek and a quiet spirit,' * 
ind to it he opposes ' the outward and pompous 
>mament of the body ;' concerning which, as there 
can be no particular measure set down to all per- 
sons, but the proportions were to be measured by 
the customs of wise people, the quality of the wo- 
man, and the desires of tiie man ; yet it is to be 

> 1 Pet iii. 4. 
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limited by Christian modesty^ and the usages of 
the more excellent and severe matrons. Menander 
in the comedy brings in a man taming his wife 
from his house, because she stained her hair yellow, 
which was then the beauty.* A wise woman should 
not paint A studious gallantry in clothes cannot 
make a wise man love his wife the better.* Beeor 
occultus, et tecta ventisias; that is the Christian 
woman's fineness ; ' the hidden man of the heart,' 
sweetness of manners, humble comportment, fair 
interpretation of all addresses, ready compliance, 
high opinion of him and mean of herself.' 

'Ey Koivf XvTTiyc ii^ovfjs t ex^iv fupoc, ** To partake 
secretly, and in her heart, of all his joys and sor- 
rows,'' to believe him comely and fair, though the 
sun hath drawn a Cyprus over him; for as marriages 
are not to be contracted by the hands and eye, bat 
with reason and the hearts ; so are these judgments 
to be made by the mind, not by the sight ;^ and 
diamonds cannot make the woman yirtuous, nor 
him to value her who sees her put them off then, 
when charity and modesty are her brightest orna- 
ments. And, indeed, those husbands that are 

* Nvv 5* ipir' iin oiiccav rdvSi* ri^v yvvaZxa ydp 
T^v aia^pov oi) Set rdf rpixac ^av9dQ irouiv. 

aerie.p.35& 
3 ic Quid juvat wnato piocedere, vita, a^rillo, 
Teque peregrinis vendere muneribus, 
Natursqae decus mercato perdere cultu. 

Nee sinere in propriis membra nitere booif ?** 

Propert. L el !• 
^ Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus affets 
Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triomphos. 

Javen. Sat vi. 142. 

* UpCJTa fjikv ye tov9' vrrdpxHV koLv afiopiftot y xwriQ^ XP' 
SoKHv tvfjiop<pov tlvai ry ye vovv KexTtj^ivy' oil ydp ^Od^oQ 
rd Kpivov itrrlv dXXd vovf. 
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3d with indecent gaities of their wives, are like 
taken with ointments and intoxicating baits, 
nd easy for sport and mockery, but useless 
x>d ; and when Circe had turned Ulysses's 
anions into hogs and monkeys, by pleasures 
he enchantments of her bravery and luxury, 
were no longer useful to her, she knew not 
to do with Uiem; but on wise Ulysses she 
^ntinually enamoured. Indeed, the outward 
nent is fit to take fools, but they are not worth 
iking ; but she that hath a wise husband, must 
e him to an eternal deamess by the veil of mo- 
' and the grave robes of chastity, the ornament 
eekness, and the jewels of faith and charity ; 
Qust have no fucus but blushings, her bright- 
must be purity, and she must shine round 
t with sweetnesses and friendship, and she shall 
ieasant while she lives, and desired when she 
, If not, her grave shall be full of rottenness 
dishonour, and her memory shall be worse 
she is dead :* '* after she is dead ;'' for that 
be the end of all merry meetings; and I choose 
to be the last advice to both. 
'* Remember the days of darkness, for they are 
Y;" the joys of the bridal chamber are quickly 
and the remaining portion of the state is a 
progress, without variety of joys, but not with- 
he change of sorrows ; but that portion that 
enter into the grave must be eternal. It is fit 
I should infuse a bunch of myrrh into the fes- 
goblet, and, after the Egyptian manner, serve 
dead man's bones at a feast : I will only show 
ad take it away again ; it will make the wine 

> See MitKherL Horat. i. 4. 
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bitter, but wholesome. But those married pairs 
that live as remembering they must part again, and 
l^ive an account how they treat themselves and each 
other, shall, at that day of their death, be admitted 
to glorious espousals; and when they shall live 
again, be married to their Lord, and partake of his 
glories, with Abraham and Joseph, St Peter and 
St. Paul, and all the married saints. '' All those 
things that now please us shall pass from us, or we 
from them;''* but those things that concern the 
other life, are permanent as the numbers of eter- 
nity : and although at the resurrection there shall 
be no relation of husband and wife, and no mar- 
riage shall be celebrated but the marriage of the 
Lamb; yet then shall be remembered how men 
and women passed through this state whicfh is a 
type of that, and from this sacramental union all 
holy pairs shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, 
where love shall be their portion, and joys shall 
crown their heads, and they shall lie in the bosom 
of Jesus, and in the heart of God to eternal ages. 
Amen. 

£i ik fAi^, &>X rffiiXQ avrd waptpx^fifvht* 
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SERMON V. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS EVANGELICAL 

DESCRIBED. 



Matthew, v. 20. 



For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
exaeed the riyhteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven* 

Rewards and ptmishments are the best sanction of 
laws ; and although the guardians of laws strike 
sometimes with the softest part of the hand, in their 
executions of sad sentences, yet in the sanction they 
make no abatements, but so proportion the duty to 
the reward, and the punishment to the crime, that 
by these we can best tell what value the lawgiver 
puts on the obedience. Joshua put a great rate on 
the taking of Kiriath-Sepher, when the reward of 
the service was his daughter and a dower; but 
when the young men ventured to fetch David the 
waters of Bethlehem, they had nothing but the 
praise of their boldness, because their service was 
no more than the satisfaction of a curiosity. But 
as lawgivers, by their rewards, declare \\ie ^^w^ o1 
the ohedioice, so do subjects also, by lYie ^;t^Ti^^\vt 

o 
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of what they expect^ set a value on the law and thi 
lawgiver^ and do their services accordingly. 

And> therefore, the law of Moses, whose endear 
ment was nothing but temporal goods and transien 
evils, ^ could never make the comers thereunto pei 
feet;' but the iireKrayiayil Kpeirrovog IXir/^oc* 'th 
superinduction of a better hope/ ' hath endeared ; 
more perfect obedience. When Christ brought Jif 
and immortality to light through the gospel, an< 
hath promised to us things greater than all our es 
plicit desires, bigger than the thoughts of our heart 
then, saith the apostle, ' we draw near to God : 
and by these we are enabled to do all that God re 
quires, and then he requires all that we can do 
more love and more obedience than he did of thos< 
who, for want of these helps, and these revelationi 
and these promises, which we have, but they hai 
not, were but imperfect persons, and could do bo 
lititle more than human services. Christ hat! 
taught us more, and given us more, and promise 
to us more, than ever was in the world known o 
believed before him ; and by the strengths and coo 
fidence of these, thrusts us forward in a holy am 
wise economy ; and plainly declares, that we mm 
serve him by the measures of a new love, do his 
honour by wise and material glorifications, b 
united to God by a new nature, and made alive b; 
a new birth, and fulfil all righteousness ; to b 
humble and meek as Christ, to be mercifnl as oo 
heavenly Father is, to be pure as God is pure, t 
be partakers of the Divine nature, to be whoD; 
renewed in the frame and temper of our mind, U 
become people of a new heart, a direct new crea 
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n, new principles, and a new being, to do better 
in all the world before us ever did, to love God 
)re perfectly, to despise the world more gene- 
isly, to contend for the faith more earnestly : for 

this is but a proper and a just consequent of the 
»t promises, which our blessed Lawgiver came 
publish and effect for all the world of believers 
d disciples. 

rhe matter which is here required, is certainly 
ry great ; for it is to be more righteous than the 
ribes and Pharisees ; more holy than the doctors 
the law, than the leaders of the synagogue, than 
3 wise princes of the sanhedrim ; more righteous 
m some that were prophets and high-priests, 
in some that kept the ordinances of the law with- 
t blame ; men that lay in sackcloth, and fasted 
leh, and prayed more, and made religion and 
3 study of the law the work of their lives : this 
18 very much ; but Christians must do more. 
They did well, and we must do better; their 
uses were marble, but our roofs must be gilded 
d fuller of glory.* But as the matter is very 
eat, so the necessity of it is the greatest in the 
»rld. It must be so, or it will be much worse : 
iless it be thus, we shall never see the glorious 
;e of God. Here it concerns us to be wise and 
irful ; for the matter is not a question of an oaken 
rland, or a circle of bays, and a yellow riband : 
is not a question of money or land, nor of the 
iner rewards of popular noises, and the undis- 
ming suffrages of the people, who are contingent 
dges of good and evil ; but it is the great stake 

life eternal. We cannot be Christians, unless 

> Nunc te mannoreum pro tempore fec\m\i« \ «X \>ai) 
81 faptan gregem suppleverit, auieus esio. 

O 1 
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we be righteous by the new measures : the righte- 
ousness of the kingdom is now the only way to 
enter into it ; for the sentence is fixed, and the 
judgment is decretory, and the Judge infallible, 
and the decree irreversible : * For I say unto you/ 
said Christ, ' unless your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven/ 

Here, then, we have two things to consider. 1. 
What was the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 2. How far that is to be exceeded by 
the righteousness of Christians. 

1. Concerning the "first I will not be so nice in 
the observation of these words, as to take notice 
that Christ does not name the SadduceeSy but the 
Scribes and Pharisees, though there may be some- 
thing in it : the Saducees were called ** Caraim/' 
from cara, " to read ;** for they thought it religion 
to spend one-third part of their day in reading 
their Scriptures, whose fulness they so admired, 
they would admit of no suppletory traditions ; but 
the Pharisees were called " Thanaim," that is, 
hvrepwTai ;* they added to the word of €rod words 
of their own, as the church of Rome does at this 
day ; they and these fell into an equal fate ; while 
they taught for doctrines the commandments of 
men,* they prevaricated the righteousness of Grod : 
what the church of Rome, to evil purposes, hath 
done in this particular, may be demonstrated in 
due time and place ; but what fietlse and corrupt 
glosses, under the specious title of the tradition of 
their fathers, the Pharisees had introduced, our 
blessed Saviour reproves, and are now to be repre- 
sented as the oivTiirapaEu'Yiia, that you may see 

' Teadicrs of secondary oi tc^i^SkS^ciM^Naw^.— "^Ti^ 
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that righteousnesB, beyond which all they must 
go^ that intend that heaven should be their jour- 
ncy's end. 

The Pharisees obeyed the commandments in the 
letter, not in the spirit : they minded what God 
spake, but not what he intended : they were busy 
in the outward work of the hand, but incurious of 
the affections and choice of the heart 'Y/xe7c wavra 
ffoptcuMc vtvohxari, said Justin Martyr to Tryphon 
the Jew, *' Ye understand all things carnally ;" that 
is, they rested kv irXavfian thtrt^daq, as Nazianzen 
calls it> " in the outward work of piety/' which not 
only Justin Martyr, but St Paul calls * carnality/ 
not meaning a carnal appetite, but a carnal ser- 
vice.* Their error was plainly this : they never 
distinguished duties natural from duties relative ; 
that is, whether it were commanded for itself, or in 
order to something that was better; whether it 
were a principal grace, or an instrumental action : 
so God was served in the letter, they did not much 
inquire into his purpose : and, therefore, they were 
curious to wash their hands, but cared not to pu- 
rify their hearts ; they would give alms, but hate 
him that received it ; they would go to the temple, 
but did not revere the glory of God that dwelt 
there between the cherubim ; they would fast, but 
not mortify their lusts ; they would say good 
prayers, but not labour for the grace they prayed 
for. This was just as if a man should run on his 
master's errand, and do no business when he came 
there. They might easily have thought, that by 
the soul only a man approaches to God, and draws 
the body after it ; but that no washing or corporal 

^ 6!ftl. iO. 3. and vL 12, 13. FYiW. Va.M. 
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services could unite them and the shecbinah U>^ 
gether, no such thing could make them like to God, 
who is the Prince of Spirits. They did as the 
dunces in Pythagoras*s school, who, when their mas- 
ter had said, Fabis abitineto, by which be intended, 
'' they should not ambitiously seek for magis- 
tracy," they thought themselves good Pythagoreans 
if they ^ did not eat beans;'' and they would be 
sure to put their right foot first into the shoe, and 
their left foot into the water, and supposed they 
had done enough ; though if they had not been 
fools, they would have understood their masters 
meaning to have been, that they should pat more 
affections to labour and travel, and less to their 
pleasure and recreation. And so it was with the 
Pharisee : for as the Chaldees taught thdr mora- 
lity by mystic words, and the E^ptlaas by hieio* 
glyphics, and the Greeks by fables, so did God by 
rites and ceremonies external, leading them by the 
hand to the purities of the heart, and by the ser- 
vices of the body to the obedience of the spirit; 
which because they would not understand, they 
thought they had done enough in the observation 
of the letter. 

2. In moral duties, where God expressed him- 
self more plainly, they made no commentary of 
kindness, but regarded the prohibition so nakedly, 
and divested of all antecedents, consequents, simi- 
litudes, and proportions, that if they stood clear of 
that hated name which was set down in Moses's 
tables, they gave themselves liberty in many in- 
stances of the same kindred alliance. If they ab- 
stained from murder, they thought it very well, 
though they made no scruple of murdering their 
brother's fame ; they wouiOi tio\. osXVv^ >btQisl, bat 
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they would call him fool, or invent lies in secret, 
and publish his disgrace openly ; they would not 
dash out his brains, but they would be extremely 
and unreasonably angry with him ; they would not 
steal their brother's money, but they would oppress 
him in crafty and cruel bargains. The command- 
ment forbade them to commit adultery ; but be- 
cause fornication was not named, they made no 
scruple of that; and being commanded to honour 
their father and their mother, they would give them 
good words and fair observances ; but because it 
was not named that they should maintain them 
in their need, they thought they did well enough 
to pretend corhan, and let their father starve. 

3. The Scribes and Pharisees placed their righ- 
teousness in negatives: they would not commit 
what was forbidden, but they cared but little for 
the included positive, and the omissions of good 
actions did not much trouble them; they would 
not hurt their brother in a forbidden instance, but 
neither would they do him good according to the 
intention of the conmiandment It was a great inno- 
cence if they did not rob the poor, — then they were 
righteous men ; but they thought themselves not 
much concerned to acquire that godlike excellency, 
a philanthropy and love to all mankind. Whoso- 
ever blasphemed God was to be put to death ; but 
he that did not glorify God as he ought, they were 
unconcerned for him, and let him alone. He that 
spake against Moses, was to die without mercy ; 
but against the ambitious and the covetous, against 
the proud man and the unmerciful, they made 
no provisions. They accounted themselves good, 
not for doing good, but for doing no eN\\\ MJcv^^^s^ 
the Sinn of their theology. 
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4. They had one thing more as bad as all this: 
they broke Moses's tables into pieces, and, gather- 
ing up the fragments, took to themselves what part 
of duty they pleased, and let the rest alone ; for it 
was a proverb amongst the Jews, Qui aperam dot 
pracepto, liber ett a pracepto ; that is, "if he 
chooses one positive commandment for his busi- 
ness, he may be less careful in any of the rest** 
Indeed, they said also, " He that multiplies the 
law, increases life :" * that is, if he did attend to more 
good things, it was so much the better, but the 
other was well enough : but as for universal obedi- 
ence, that was not the measure of their righteous- 
ness ; for they taught that God would pot our good 
works and bad into the balance, and according to 
the heavier scale, give a portion in the world to 
come ; so that some evil they would allow to them- 
selves and their disciple^, always provided it was 
less than the good they did. They wonld devour 
widows' houses, and make it up by long prayers ; 
they would love their nation, and hate their prince; 
offer sacrifice, and curse Ceesar in thdbr heart; ad- 
vance Judaism, and destroy humanity. 

Lastly: St. Austin summed up the difference 
between the pharisaical and evangelical righteous- 
ness in two words— /mor et amor, ' fear and love.' 
They served the God of their fathers in the spirit of 
fear; and we worship the Father of our Lord Jesus 
in the spirit of love, and by the spirit of adoption. 
And as this slavish principle of theirs was the 
cause of all their former imperfections, so it finally 
and chiefly expressed itself in these two particn- 

' Qui multiplicat legem, multiplicat vitom. 
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lars :-— 1. they would do all that they thought they 
lawfully could do : 2. they would do nothing hut 
what was expressly commanded. 

This was the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and their disciples, the Jews; which, be- 
cause our blessed Saviour reproves, not only as 
imperfect then, [but as criminal now, calling us on 
to a new righteousness, the righteousness of God, 
to the law of the Spirit of life, to the kingdom of 
God, and the proper righteousness thereof; it con- 
cerns us> in the next place, to look after the mea^ 
sures of this ; ever remembering that it is infinitely 
necessary that we should do so ; and men do not 
generally know^ or not consider, what it is to be a 
Christian ; they understand not what the Christian 
law forbiddeth or commandeth. But as for this in 
my text, it is, indeed, our great measure ; but it is 
not a question of good and better, but of good and 
evil, life and death, salvation and damnation ; for 
unless our righteousness be weighed by new weights, 
we shall be found too light, when God comes to 
weigh the actions of all the world ; and unless we 
be more righteous than they, we ' shall in nowise,' 
that is, on no other terms in the world, ' enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.' 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much 
amiss, if we take our measures by the manners and 
practices of the many who call themselves Chris- 
tians ; for there are, as Nazianzen expresses it, the 
oi Tore Kol vvv 4fapi(raioh " the old and the new Pha- 
risees.^' I wish it were no worse amongst us ; and 
that all Christians were indeed righteous as they 
were ; est aliquid prodire ienus ; it would not be 
jast nothing. But I am sure that to bid di^fk^w^^ 
to the laws of Christ, to laugh at reWgvoxv, Vi xasiNkft. 
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a merriment at tbe debauchery and damnation of 
our brother, is a state of evil worse than that of tbe 
Scribes and Pharisees ; and yet, even among such 
men, how impatient would they be, and how un- 
reasonable would they think you to be, if you 
should tell them, that there are no present hopes or 
possibility, that, in this state they are in, they can 
be saved ! 

But the world is too full of Christians, whose 
righteousness is very little, and their iniquities 
very great ; and now-a-days, a Christian is a man 
that comes to church on Sundays, and on the week 
following will do shameful things ; being, accord- 
ing ]to the Jewish proverbial reproof, as so many 
Mephibosheths : ''their master teaches them to go 
uprightly, but they still show their lame leg, and 
shame their master;"* as if a man might be a 
Christian, and yet be the vilest person in the world, 
doing such things for which the laws of men hare 
provided smart and shame, and tbe laws of God 
have threatened the intolerable pains of an insuffer- 
able and never-ending damnation. Example here 
cannot be our rule, unless men were much better; 
and, as long as men live at the rate they do, it will 
be to litUe purpose to talk of exceeding the righte- 
ousness of the Scribes and Pharisees; but hecBxm 
it must be much better with us all, or it wiU be 
very much worse with us at the latter end, I shall 
leave complaining, and go to the rule, and describe 
the necessary and unavoidable measures of the 
righteousness evangelical, without which we can 
never be saved. 



* Difcipuli tapientum, qui incessu pudefadunt pneceptorem 
•uum. 



I 
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L Therefore, when it is said, our ' righteousness 
must exceed that of the Scrihes and Pharisees/ let 
us first take notice, hy the way of precognition, that 
it must at least be so much ; we must keep the letter 
of the whole moral law ; we must do all that lies 
before us, all that is in our hand : and therefore 
opyiddioBai, which signifies '' to be religious," the 
grammarians derive d^ro rov x^^p^c opiyeaBai, " from 
reaching forth the hand :" the outward work must 
be done ; and it is not enough to say, " My heart is 
right, but my hand went aside." Prudentius saith, 
that St Peter wept so bitterly, because he did not 
confess Christ openly, whom he loved secretly.' 

A right heart alone will not do it ; or rather, the 
heart is not right, when the hand is wrong. ' If a 
man strikes his neighbour, and says. Am not I in 
jest ? it is foUy and shame to him,' said Solomon. 
For, once for all, let us remember this, that Chris- 
tianity is the most profitable, the most useful, and 
the most bountiful institution in the whole world ; 
and the best definition I can give of it is this: — ^it 
is the wisdom of God brought down among us, to do 
good to men; and therefore we must not do less 
than the Pharisees, who did the outward work ; at 
least, let us be sure to do all the work that is laid 
before us in the commandments. And it is strange 
that this should be needful to be pressed amongst 
Christians, whose religion requires so very much 
more. But so it is, on a pretence that we must 
serve God with the mind, some are such fools as to 
think that it is enough to have a good meaning. 

' Flevit negator denique 
£z ore prolspsum ntfaa, 
Cum mens maneret innocens, , 
Anixnusque lenrarit fidem. 
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And because we must serve God in the spirit, 
therefore they will not serve God with their bodies; 
and because they are called on to have the power 
and the life of godlines8> they abominate all exter- 
nal works as mere forms ; and because the true fast 
is to abstain from sin, therefore they will not ab- 
stain from meat and drink, even when they are com- 
manded; which is just as if a Pharisee, being 
taught the circumcision of the heart, should refuse 
to circumcise his flesh ; and as if a Christian, being 
instructed in the excellencies of spiritual commu- 
nion, should wholly neglect the sacramental ; that 
is, because the soul is the life of man, therefore it is 
fitting to die in a humour, and lay aside the body. 
This is a taking away the subject of the question ; for 
our inquiry is, — how we should keep the command- 
ments ; how we are to do the work that lies before 
us, by what principles, with what intention, in what 
degrees, after what manner, ut banum henejiat, " that 
the good thing be done weU.** This, therefore, 
must be presupposed : we must take care that even 
our bodies bear a part in our spiritual services. 
Our voice and tongue, our hands and our feet, and 
our very bowels must be servants of God, and do 
the work of the commandments. 

This being ever supposed, our question is, how 
much more we must do P and the first measure is 
this,»-whatsoever can be sig^fied and ministered 
to by the body, the heart and the spirit of a man 
must be the principal actor. We must not give 
alms without a charitable soul, nor suffer mar- 
tyrdom but in love and in obedience ; and when 
we say our prayers, we do but mispend our time, > 
unless our mind ascend up to God on the wings of » 
desire. 
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Desire is the life of prayer ; and if you indeed 
desire what you pray for, you will also labour for 
what you desire: and if you find it otherwise with 
yourselves, your coming to church is but like the 
Pharisees going up to the temple to pray. If your 
heart be not present, neither will God ; and then 
there is a sound of men and women between a pair 
of dead walls, from whence, because neither God 
nor our souls are present, you must needs go home 
without a blessing. 

But this measure of evangelical righteousness is 
of principal remark in all the rites and solemnities 
of religion ; and intends to say this, that Christian 
religion is something that is not seen, it is the hid- 
den man of the heart ; iarl nc Oc^c iv^v, " it is God 
that dwells within f' and trae Christians are men, 
who, as the Chaldee oracle said, are " clothed with 
a great deal, of mind.'' And, therefore, those 
words of the prophet Hosea, ' I will speak unto his 
heart,' is a proverbial expression,^ signifying to speak 
flpiritual comforts, and, in the mystical sense, sig- 
irifies ebayyekiieiy, ' to preach the gospel :' where 
the Spirit is the preacher, and the heart is the dis- 
ciple, and the sermon is of righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Our service to God 
most not be in outward works and scenes of reli- 
gion, it must be something by which we become 
like to God ; the Divine prerogative must extend 
beyond the outward man, nay, even beyond 
Uie mortification of corporal vices; the Spirit of 
God must mollify all our secret pride, and ingene- 
nte in us a trae humility, and a Christian meek- 
ness of spirit, and a divine charity. For in the gos- 
pel, when God enjoins any external rite or cere- 
mony, the aatwArd work is id ways tVieleaai^faic^^iN.* 



1 
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For tbere is a bodily and a carnal part^ an outside, 
and a cabinet of religion in Christiamty itself. 
When we are baptized, tbe purpose of God is, that 
we cleanse ourselves from all pollution of the flesh 
and spirit, and then we are, indeed, Kodapoi SXoi, 
" clean all over." And when we communicate, the 
commandment means that we should be made one 
spirit with Christ, and should live on him, believing 
his word, praying for his Spirit, supported with his 
hope, refreshed by his promises, recreated by his 
comforts, and wholly, and in all things, confomi- 
able to his life : that is the true communion. The 
sacraments are made for siniiersy until tiiey do re- 
pent ; they are the food of our souls, but oiir souls 
must be alive unto Grod, or else they cannot eat It 
is good to * confess our sins,' as St James says, and 
to open our wounds to the ministers of religion ; 
but they absolve none but such as are truly 
penitent 

Solenm prayers, and the sacraments, and the as- 
semblies of the faithful, and fasting days, and ads 
of external worship, are the solemnities and rites of 
religion ; but the religion of a Christian is in the 
heart and spirit And this is that by which Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus defined the righteousness of s 
Christian, " all the parts and faculties that make 
up a man, must make up our religion :*'' but the 
heart is damus principtdis, it is " the court** of the 
great King ; and he is properly served wit^ interior 
graces and moral virtues, with a humble and a good 
mind, ^with a bountiful heart and a willing soul, 
and these will command the eye, and give laws to 
the hand, and make the shoulders stoop ; but " a 
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man's soul is the man," * and so is his religion ; and 
so you are boond to understand it. 

True it is, Crod works in us his graces by the 
sacrament; but we must dispose ourselves to a 
reception of the Divine blessing by moral instru- 
ments. The soul is avvepyos rf Oef, ' it must work 
together with Crod ;' and the body works together 
with tiie soul : but no external action can purify 
the soul, because, its nature and operations being 
spiritual, it can no more be changed by a ceremony 
or an external solemnity, than an angel can be 
caressed with sweetmeats, or a man s belly can be 
filled with music or long orations. The sum is 
this: no Christian does his duty to- God but he that 
serves him with all his heart : and although it be- 
comes us to fulfil all righteousness, even the exter- 
nal also ; yet that which makes us gracious in his 
eyes, is not the external ; it is the love of the heart, 
and the real change of the mind, and obedience of 
the spirit ; that is the first great measure of the 
righteousness evangelical. 

2. The righteousness evangelical must exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees by extension of 
our obedience to things of the same signification 
There must be a commentary of kindness in under- 
standing the laws of Christ We must understand 
all Gods meaning; we must secure his service; 
we must be far removed from the dangers of his 
displeasure ; and, therefore, our righteousness must 
be the purification and the perfection of the spirit. 
So that it will be nothing for us not to commit 
adultery, unless our eyes and hands be chaste, and 
the desires be clean. A Christian must not look 

1 AtduM cujiuqae est quisqoe. 
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on a woman to lust after her. He must hate sin in 
all dimensions^ and in all distance^ and in every 
angle of its reception. A Christian must not sin, 
and he must not be willing to sin if he durst He 
must not be lustful, and therefore he must not feed 
high, nor drink deep, for these make provisions for 
lust : and, amongst Christians, great eatings and 
drinkings are acts of undeanness as well as of in- 
temperance; and whatever ministers to sin, and 
is the way of it, it partakes of its nature and its 
curse. 

For it is remarkable that in good and evil the 
case is greatly different Mortification (e.g.) isa 
duty of Christianity ; but there is no law concenah* 
ing the instruments of it. We are not commanded 
to roll ourselves on thorns, as St Benedict did ; or 
to bum our flesh, like St Martinian ; or to tumble 
in snows, with St Francis ; or in pools of water, 
with St Bernard. A man may chew aloes, or lie 
on the ground, or wear sackcloth, if he have a mind 
to it, and if he finds it good in his circnmstanees 
and to his purposes of mortification ; but, it may 
be, he may do it alone by the instrumentalities of 
fear and love ; and so the thing be done, no speciil 
instrument is under a command. But although 
the instruments of virtue are free, yet instrumenti 
and ministries of vice are not Not only the sin is 
forbidden, but all the ways that lead to it The 
instruments of virtue are of themselves indifferent, 
that is, not naturally, but good only for their reb- 
tion's sake, and in order to their end. But the in- 
struments of vice are of themselves vicious ; they 
are part of the sin, they have a share in the fan- 
tastic pleasure, and they begin to estrange a man's 
heart from God, and ax« dit^Oii^ VsL>^^'^\^\^\h\tLoiL 
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For we are commanded to fly from temptation, to 
pray against it, * to abstain from all appearances of 
evil/ ' to make a covenant with our eyes/ ' to pluck 
them out/ if there be need. And if Christians do 
not understand the commandments to this exten- 
sion of signification, they will be innocent only by 
the measures of human laws, but not by the righ- 
teousness o( God. 

3. Of the same consideration it is also that we 
understand Christ's commandments to extend our 
duty, not only to what is named, and what is not 
named of the same nature and design ; but that we 
abstain from all such things as are like to sins. Of 
this nature there are many. All violences of pas- 
sion, irregularities in gaming, prodigality of our 
time, indecency of action, doing things unworthy 
of our birth or our profession, aptness to go to law; 
ambilui, or a fierce prosecution even of honourable 
employments; misconstruction of the words and 
actions of our brother ; easiness to believe evil of 
others; willingness to report the evil which we 
hear; curiosity of diet, pevishness towards servants, 
indiscreet and importune standing for place, and 
all excess in ornaments; for even this little in- 
stance is directly prohibited by the Christian and 
royal law of charity. For iLyinrri oh wtfyrreptverai, 
saith St. Paul; the word is a word hard to be 
understood; we render it well enough, 'charity 
vaunUih not itsdf ;' and on this St Basil says, that 
an ecclesiastic person (and so every Christian in 
his proportion) ought not to go in splendid and 
vain ornaments : " Every thing that is not wisely 
useful or proportioned to the state of the Christian, 
bat ministers only to vanity, it is a pari o^ \^\9^ 
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wtf^wtptift/rdat,'** itba ' vaunUnf;/ which the charity 
and the f^roce of a CbriHtian doen not well endure^ 
Thane thin((» are like to ffina; they are of a im«pi« 
cioun nature, and not easily to he reconciled to tbe 
rif|;hter>u»neM» evangelical. It i» vu) wonder if Chriti- 
ttanity be nice and curiouv ; it is the cleanneM and 
the purification of the mml, and Christ intends to pre- 
sent hiH church to OckI &ffwi\oy koX kiiCtiitfrov, 'with* 
out spot or wrinkle, or any such thing/ n.B.or any 
Mueh thing. If there be any irreguUrity that is less 
tban a wrinkle, tbe evangelical righteousness does 
not allow it These are such things, which, if men 
will stand to defend, possibly a modest teftofer 
may be more ashamed than an impudent oflTender, 
Ff F see a person apt to quarrel, to take every thing 
in an ill sense, to resent an error deeply, to reprove 
it bitterly, to remember it tenaciously, to repeat it 
frequently, to upbraid it unhandsomely, I think I 
iiave great reason to say, that this person does not 
do what l)ecomes the sweetness of a Christian spirit 
if it be replied, it is no where forhidden to chide 
an offending person, and that it cannot be a fault 
to understand when a thing is said or done amiss; 
I cannot return an answer, but by saying, that 
suppose nothing of it were a sin, yet that every 
thing of it is so like a sin, that it is the worse for it; 
and that it were better not to do so; at least I think 
so, and m ougbt you too, if you he curious of yoor 
eternal interest : a little more tenderness here would 
do well, I cannot say that tbis dress, or this gar- 
ment, or this standing for place, is the direct sin of 
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pride ; bat I am sure it looks like it in some per- 
sons ; at least, the letting it alone is much better, 
and is very like humility. And certain it is, that 
he is dull of hearing who understands not the voice 
of God, unless it be clamorous in an express and a 
loud commandment, proclaimed with trumpets and 
clarions on Mount Sinai; but a willing and an 
obedient ear understands the still voice of Christ, 
and is ready to obey his meaning at half a word ; 
and that is the righteousness evangelical. It not 
only abstains from sins named, and sins implied, 
but from the beginnings and instruments of sin ; 
and from whatsoever is like it. The Jews were so 
great haters of swine on pretensions of the Mosaic 
rites, that they would not so much as name a swine, 
but called it nnH nin, daber acker, another thing. 
And thus the Romans, in their auguries, used alte- 
rum for non banvtn. The simile of this St Paul 
translates to a Christian duty : ' Let not fornica- 
tion be so much as named among you, dfc irpiirov iv 
ToiQ 6,yioiQ, as is commonly amongst Christians;' 
that is, come not near a foul thing; speak not of it; 
let it be wholly banished from all your conversation ; 
for this niceness and curiosity of duty ' becometh 
saints,' and is an instance of the righteousness evan- 
gelical. 

1 have now done with the first sort of measures 
of the Christian righteousness: these, which are 
the matter of our negative duty, these are the mea- 
sures of our caution and our first innocence. But 
there are greater things behind, which although I 
must crowd up into a narrow room, yet I must not 
wholly omit them : therefore, 

4. The fourth thing I shall note to you v%, \3cw<dX. 
whereas the righteousness of the PViat\»e«& n^^s^VdX 
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a fragment of the broken tables of Moses ; the pur- 
suance of some one grace, ** a piece of the robe of 
righteousness ;'' the righteousness eTangelical must 
be like Christ's seamless coat, all of a piece from 
the top to the bottom; it must invest the whole 
soul : Misma, Dumah, Massah, said the proverb of 
the rabbins ; it is this, and it is the other, and it 
must be all, it must be a universal righteousness; 
not a little knot of holy actions scattered in our 
lives, and drawn into a sum at the day of judg- 
ment, but it must be a state of holiness. It was 
said of the Paphlagonian pigeons, '' every one of 
them had two hearts ;'' ' but that in our mystical 
theology signifies a wicked man. So said Solomon, 
' The perverse or wicked man is a man of two 
ways;' kv^pUyinrxpQ, so St James expresses an un- 
believer ; a man that will and will not ; something 
be does for God, and something for the world ; he 
hath two minds; and in a good fit, in his well days, 
he is full of repentance, and overflows in piety; 
but the paroxysm will return in the day of tempte- 
tion, and then he is gone infollibly. But know 
this, that in the righteousness evangeHeal, one duty 
cannot be exchanged for another, and three virtues 
will not make amends for one remaining vice. He 
that oppresses the poor, cannot make amends by 
giving good counsel ; and if a priest be simoniacal, 
he cannot be esteemed righteous before God by 
preaching well, and taking care of his charge. To 
be zealous for God and for religion is good, hot 
that will not legitimate cruelty to our brother. It 
is not enough for a man to be a good citizen, unkss 
he be also a good man; but some men build their 
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houses with half a dozen cross sticks, and turf is 
the foundation, and straw is the covering, and they 
think they dwell securely ; their religion is made 
up of two or three virtues, and they think to com- 
mute with God, some good for some bad; as if one 
deadly wound were not enough to destroy the most 
healthful constitution in the world. Deceive not 
yourselves* It is all one on which hand we fall : 



Unum operantur 



Et calor et frigus : gic hoc, sic illud adurit ; 
Sic tenebrae visum, sic sol contrarius aufert. 

'' The moon may bum us by night as well as the 
sun by day ; and a man may be made blind by 
the light of the sun as well as by the darkness of 
the evening;** and any one great mischief is enough 
to destroy one man. Some men are very meek 
and genUe naturally, and that they serve God 
withal, they pursue the virtue of their nature : that 
is, they tie a stone at the bottom of the well, and 
that is more than needs ; the stone will stay there 
without that trouble ; and this good inclination will 
of itself easily proceed to issue ; and, therefore, our 
care and caution should be more carefully em- 
ployed in mortification of our natures, and acquist 
of such virtues to which we are more refractory, 
and then cherish the other too, even as much as 
we please ; but, at the same time we are busy in 
this, it may be, we are secret adulterers, and that 
will spoil our confidences in the goodness of the 
other instance. Others are greatly bountiful to the 
poor, and love all mankind, and hurt nobody but 
themselves ; but it is a thousand pities to see such 
loving, goodnatured persons to perish ixv^xvSXfcVjXss 
one crime, and to see such excellent %oo^ >io&2a 
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thrown away to please an uncontrolled and a stub- 
bom lust ; but so do some escape out of a pit, and 
are taken in a trap at their going forth ; and step- 
ping aside to avoid the hoar-frost, fall into a valley 
full of snow. The righteousness evangelical is ano- 
ther kind of thing : it is a holy conversation, a god- 
like life, a universal obedience, a keeping nothing 
back from God, a sanctification of the whole man ; 
and keeps not the body only, but the soul and 
the spirit, unblameable to the coming of the Lord 
Jesus. 

5. And lastly : the pharisaical righteousness was 
the product of fear, and, therefore, what they must 
they needs do, that they would do ; but no more ; 
but the righteousness evangelical is produced by 
love, it is managed by choice, and cherished by 
delight and fair expeiiences. Christians are a 
willing people ; homines bona voluntatis, ' men of 
good will ;' arbor es Domini : so they are mystically 
represented in Scripture ; ' the trees of the Lord 
are full of sup ;* among the Hebrews the trees of 
the Lord did signify such trees as grew of them- 
selves; and all that are of God's planting, are such 
as have a vital principle within, and grow without 
constraint. * One said it of Christians : " They 
obey the laws, and by the goodness of their lives 
exceed the laws :*' * and ceitain it is, no man hath 
the righteousness evangelical, if he resolves always 
to take all his liberty in every thing that is merely 
lawful; or if he purpose to do no more than he 
must needs, that is, no more than he is just com- 
manded. For the reasons are plain. 
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1. The Christian that resolves to do every thing 
that is lawful, will many times run into danger 
and inconvenience ; because the utmost extremity 
of lawful is so near to that which is unlawful, that 
he will often pass into unlawful undiscemibly. 
Virtues and vices have not, in all their instances, a 
great landmark set between them, like warlike na- 
tions separate by prodigious walls, vast seas, and 
portentous hills ; but they are oftentimes like the 
bounds of a parish ; men are fain to cut a cross on 
the turf, and make little marks and annual peram- 
bulations for memorials ; so it is in lawful and un- 
lawful ; by a little mistake a man may be greatly 
ruined. He that drinks till his tongue is full as a 
sponge, and his speech a little stammering and 
tripping, hasty and disorderly, though he be not 
gone as far as drunkenness, yet he is gone beyond 
the severity of a Christian ; and when he is just 
past into unlawful, if he disputes too curiously, he 
will certainly deceive himself for want of a wiser 
curiosity. 

But 2. He that will do all that he thinks he may 
lawfully, had need have an infallible guide always 
by him, who should, without error, be able to an- 
swer all cases of conscience, which will happen 
every day in a life so careless and insecure ; for if 
he should be mistaken, his error is his crime, and 
not his excuse. A man in this case had need be 
very sure of his proposition ; which because he can- 
not be, in charity to himself, he will quickly find 
that he is bound to abstain from all things that are 
uncertainly good, and from all disputable evils, 
from things which, although they may be in them- 
selves lawful, yet, accidentally, and that fcoxiiv 'a^ 
thousand causes, may become \m\av)\.\3\. '' N. 
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Christian, saith Salvian, is afraid of every little 
thing ; and he sometimes greatly fears that he hath 
sinned, even then when he hath no other reason to 
be afraid, but because he would not do so for all the 
world."* 

3. He that resolves to use all his liberty, cannot 
be innocent, so long as there are in the world so 
many bold temptations, and presumptuous actions, 
so many scandals and so much ignorance in the 
things of God, so many things that are suspicious, 
and so many things that are of evil report; so 
many ill customs and disguises in the world, with 
which if we resolve to comply in all that is sup- 
posed lawful, a man may be in the regions of 
death, before he perceive his head to ache ; and, in* 
stead of a staff in his hand, may have a splinter in 
his elbow. 

4. Besides all this ; he that thus stands on his 
terms with God, and so carefully husbands his 
duty, and thinks to make so good a market of obe- 
dience, that he will quit nothing which he thinks 
he may lawfully keep, shall never be exemplary in 
his life, and shall never grow in grace, and there* 
fore shall never enter into glory. He, therefore, 
that will be righteous by the measures evangelical, 
must consider not only what is lawful, but what is 
expedient ; not only what is barely safe, but what 
is worthy ; that which may secure, and that which 
may do advantage to that concern that is the great- 
est in the world. 

And, the case is very like with them that resolve 
to do no more good than is commanded them. 

' Pavidus quippe et formidolosus est ChristiAnus, atque io 
tantum peccare metueiu, uV imerdntn et nrni timenda for- 
mideu 
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For, 1. It is infinitely unprofitable as to our eternal 
interest, because no man does do all that is com* 
manded at all times ; and, therefore, he that will 
not sometimes do more, besides that he hath no 
love, no zeal of duty, no holy fires in his soul ; 
besides this, I say, he can never make any mends 
towards the reparation of his conscience. ' Let him 
that stole, steal no more ;' that is well : but that is 
not well enough; for he must, if he can, make 
restitution of what he stole, or he shall never be 
pardoned ; and so it is in all our intercourse with 
God. To do what is commanded is the duty of 
the present ; we are tied to this in every present, 
in every period of our lives ; but, therefore, if we 
never do any more than just the present duty, who 
shall supply the deficiencies, and fill up the gaps, 
and redeem what is past P This is a material con* 
sideration in the righteousness evangelical. 

But then, 2. We must know, that in keeping of 
God's conmiandments, every degree of internal 
duty is under the commandments ; and, therefore, 
whatever we do, we must do it as well as we can. 
Now he that does his duty with the biggest affec- 
tion he can, will also do all that he can ; and he 
can never know that he hath done what is com- 
manded, unless he does all that is in his power. 
For God hath put no limit but love and possibility ; 
and therefore whoever says. Hither will I go, and 
no further ; this I will do, and no more ; thus much 
will I serve God, but that shall be all ; he hath the 
afifections of a slave, and the religion of a Pharisee, 
the craft of a merchant, and the falseness of a 
broker; but he hath not the proper measures of 
the righteousness evangelical. But so it V^^.^'^^ti^ 
in the mud and dime o( the rivet Boiboxus, >«>afc\x 
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the eye of the sun hath long dwelt on it, and pro 
duces frogs and mice which hegin to move a littli 
under a thin cover of its own parental matter, anc 
if they can get loose to live half a life, that is all 
hut the hinder parts, which are not formed hefon 
the setting of the sun, stick fast in their beds o; 
mud, and the little moiety of a creature dies befon 
it could be well said to live : so it is with tho8< 
Christians, who will do all that they think lawful 
and will do no more than what they suppose neces 
sary ; they do but peep into the light of the sun o 
righteousness; they have the beginnings of life 
but their hinder parts^ their passions and affections 
and the desires of the lower man, are still un 
formed ; and he that dwells in this state, is just » 
much of a Christian, as a sponge is of a plant, anc 
a mushroom of a shrub : they may be as sensible ft 
an oyster, and discourse at 'the rate of a child, bu 
are greatly short of the righteousness evangelical. 
I have now done with those parts of the Christiai 
righteousness, which were not only a virepoxil, o 
" excess," but an hvTi<noixtl(a<nQ, " opposite in prin 
ciple," to the pharisaical : but because I ought no 
to conceal any thing from you that must integrate 
our duty, and secure our title to the kingdom o 
heaven ; there is this to be added, that this precep 
of our blessed Saviour is to be extended to the di 
rect degrees of our duty. We must do more duties 
and we must do them better. And in this, althougl 
we can have no positive measures, because they an 
potentially infinite, yet therefore we ought to tab 
the best, because we are sure the greatest is not to( 
big ; and we are not sure that God will accept i 
worse, when we can do a better. Now although 
this is to be understood of the internal affection 
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only^ because that must never be abated, but God 
is at all times to be loved and served with all our 
heart ; yet concerning the degrees of external duty, 
as prayers, and alms, and the like, we are certainly 
tied to a greater excellency in the degree, than was 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. 1 am obliged to 
speak one word for the determination of this in- 
quiry, namely, to how much more of external duty 
Christians are obliged, than was in the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees. In order to 
this, briefly thus. 

I remember that Salvian, speaking of old men 
summing up their repentances, and making amends 
for the sins of their whole life, exhorts them to 
alms and works of piety ; but inquiring how much 
they should do towards the redeeming of their souls, 
answers with a little sarcasm, but plainly enough 
to give a wise man an answer : ** A man," says he, 
" is not bound to give away all his goods, unless, 
peradventure, he owes all to God ; but, in that 
case, I cannot tell what to say ; for then the case 
is altered. A man is not bound to part with all 
his estate ; that is, unless his sins be greater than 
his estate ; but if they be, then he may consider of 
it again, and consider better. And he need not 
part with it at all, unless pardon be more precious 
to him than his money, and unless heaven be worth 
it all, and unless he knows justly how much less 
will do it. If he does, let him try his skill, and 
pay just so much and no more than he owes to 
God : but if he does not know, let him be sure to 
do enough." His meaning is this: not that a 
man is bound to give all that he hath, and leave 
bis children beggars; he is bound from that by 
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another obligation. But as when we are 
pray continually, the meaning is, we should 
crate all our time by taking good portions 
all our time for that duty; the devoutest 
being like the waters of Siloam/ a perpetual f 
but not a perpetual current ; that is always 
diness, but actually thrusting forth his wal 
certain periods every day : so out of all our 
we must take for religion and repentance su< 
tions as the whole estate can allow; so m 
will consecrate the rest ; so much as is fit to 
when we pray for a great pardon, and depn 
mighty anger, and turn aside an intolerabl 
and will purchase an excellent peace, an 
reconcile a sinner. Now in this case a 
tian is to take his measures according to the 
his contrition and his love, his religion and h 
his danger and his expectation, and let hii 
sure his amends wisely; his sorrow pouri 
and his fear thrusting it down ; and it wer 
well, if his love also would make it nm over 
deceive not yourselves, there is no other n 
but this ; so much good as a man does, or sc 
as he would do, if he could, so much of re 
and so much of repentance he hath, and no 
and a man cannot ordinarily know that he 
savable condition, but by the testimony 
a divine philanthropy and a good mind 
gives, which is to omit no opportunity < 
ing good in our several proportions and 
bilities. 



• S. Hier. in Comment. Isai. viii. Isidor. lib. xii 
cap. 13. 
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There was an alms which the Scribes and Phari- 
es were obliged by the law to give, the tenth of 
^ery third year s increase ; this they always paid, 
id this sort of alms is called ^tKaioervyri " righteous- 
Bss^' or ''justice;'' but the alms which Christians 
Bght to give, is xapcc> and it is kydirri, it is "grace,* 
(id it is " love,'' and it is abundance ; and so the 
Id rabbins told : JusHtia propria dicitur in. iis qtut 
wtfacimus ; henignitas in iis qua prceierjus, *' It 

I more than righteousness, it is bounty and benig- 
ity ; " for that is the Christian measure. And so 
; is in the other parts and instances of the 
ighteousness evangelical. And therefore it is re- 
Itrkable that the saints in the Old Testament were 
ailed iWeis, " right men ;** and the book of Gene- 
ii, as we find it twice attested by St. Jerome, was 
ailed by the ancient Hellenists, filfiXog ehditity, 
the book of right or just men," the book of Abra- 
lam, Isaac, and Jacob. ' But the word for Chris- 
ians is 'xptimol, " good" men, harmless, and profit- 
lUe ; men that are good, and men that do good. 

II pursuance of which it is further observed by 
earned men, that the word kptr^, or " virtue," is 
lot in the four gospels ; for the actions of Christ's 
tisdples should not be in gradu virtutis only, vir- 
nous and laudable; such as these Aristotle presses 
in his Magna Moralia : they must pass on to a fur- 
ther excellency than so : the same which he calls 
'^'(«c rwv iipitafv, " heroic actions," they must be 
lometimes, and as often as they can, in gradu he- 
i^oico ; or, that I may use tiie Christian style, they 
most be '' actions of perfection." ' Righteousness' 
Was the synonyme for ' alms' in the Old Testament, 

* Commeiit. in IbaL ziL and lib. vi. in Ezdc. xviii. 
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—and reXei&rrig, or ' perfection/ wag the word for 
' alms' in the New ; as appears by comparing the 
fifth of St. Matthew and the sixth of St. Luke toge- 
ther; and that is the full state of this difference in 
the inquiries of the righteousness pharisaical and 
evangelical. 

I have many more things to say, but ye cannot 
hear them now, because the time is past One 
thing indeed were fit to be spoken of, if I had any 
time left ; but I can only name it, and desire your 
consideration to make it up. This great rule that 
Christ gives us, does also, and that principally too, 
concern churches and commonwealths, as well as 
every single Christian. Christian parliamenti 
must exceed the religion and government of the 
sanhedrim. Your laws must be more holy, the 
condition of the subjects be made more tolerable, 
the laws of Christ must be strictly enforced ; yoo 
must not suffer your great Master to be dishonoured, 
nor his religion dismembered by sects, or disgraced 
by impiety ; you must give no impunity to vicioos 
persons, and you must take care that no great ex- 
ample be greatly corrupted ; you must make better 
provisions for your poor than they did, and take 
more care even of the external advantages of 
Christ's religion and his ministers, than they did 
of the priests and Levites ; that is, in all things 
you must be more zealous to promote the king- 
dom of Christ, than they were for the ministries of 
Moses. 

The sum of all is this : the righteousness evan- 
gelical is the same with that which the ancienU 
called inrotrroXiicily ^layeiy TroXlreiav, ** to live an 
a{K>stolical life;" thatwasthe measure of Christians; 
the oi ivapiriaQ Ka\ Oea^ioriA^ (^loxivrect '' men that 
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desired to please God ;" that is^ as Apostolius most 
admirably describes it^' men who are curious of 
their very eyes, temperate in their tongue, of a mor- 
tified body, and a humble spirit^ pure in their in- 
tentions, masters of their passions ; men who* when 
they are injured, return honourable words : when 
they are lessened in their estates, increase in their 
charity ; when they are abused, they yet are cour- 
teous, and give entreaties ; when they are hated 
they pay love ; men that are dull in contentions, 
and quick in loving-kindnesses, swift as the feet of 
Asahel,' and ready as the chariots of Amminadib;' 
True Christians are such as are crucified with 
Christ, and dead unto all sin, and finally place their 
whole love on God, and, for his sake, on all man- 
kind : this is the description of a Christian, and the 
true state of the righteousness evangelical ; so that 
it was well said of Athenagoras, ** No Christian is 
a wicked man, unless his life be a continual lie,"^ 
unless he be false to God and his religion. For the 
righteousness of the gospel is, in short, nothing 
else but a transcript of the life of Christ: Christ is 
the image of God, and every Christian is the image 
of Christ, whose example is imitable ; but it is the 
best, and his laws are the most perfect, but the most 
easy; and the promises by which he invites our 
greater services, are most excellent, but most true ; 
and the rewards shall be hereafter, but they shall 

* 'Effrl ik airif h^Bakti&v &Kpil3eui, yXtatrtTfiQ iyKpdriia, 
(Tutfiaroc iovXayutyiay ^povfifia rairiivbvj kvvoiaQ KaOaodrri^, 
SpyriQ i^avifffiOQ' SiyyapivofiivoQ wporiSety SiwoffTipovfiivog 
/ij) ^tra^ov, fiKToiffievoc dydira^ fiiai^dfitvoQ dvix^^t P^^^' 
frifAo(ffiivoc 'rrapaKaXtty vtKpwOijri ryafiapriay avaravpiifOriTi 
Tif XpuTTtfy bXf}i/ ri)i/ dydirfiv fitrdviQ kvl rov Kifpiov, 

* 2 Sam. ii. 18. * Song of Sol. vL 12. 

* OifSilc XpiiTTiavbc TTovfipbCf tl /<j) viroicpivcrai tIjv \^<kv« 
— Legat. pro CSuiftiaoii. 
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abide for ever; and, that I may take notice of the 
lant words of my text, the threatenings to them that 
fall short of this righteousness, are most terrible, 
but most certainly shall come to pass ; ' they shall 
never enter into the kingdom of heaven ;' that is, 
their portion shall be shame and an eternal prison, 
htn^aKT&ltQ ^evfia, " a flood of brimstone/ and a co- 
habitation with devils to eternal ages ; and if this 
consideration will not prevail, there is no place left 
for persuasion, and there is no use o^ reason, and 
the greatest hopes and the greatest fears can be no 
argument or sanction of laws; and the greatest 
good in the world is not considerable, and the 
greatest evil is not formidable : but if they be, 
there is no more to be said ; if you would have 
your portion with Christ, you must be righteous by 
his measures : and these are they that I have told 
you. 
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SERMON VI. 

B CHRISTIAN'S CONQUEST OVER THE BODY 

OF SIN. 



Romans^ vii. 19. 

the good that I would, I do not ; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do, 

I AT the eunuch said to Philip, when he read the 
k of the prophet Isaiah, * Of whom speaketh the 
phet this, of himself, or some other man P' the 
e question I am to ask concerning the words of 
text : Does St. Paul mean this of himself, or 
K>me other P It is hoped that he speaks it 
limself; and means, that though his under- 
iding is convinced that he ought to serve God, 
that he hath some imperfect desires to do 
jret the law of God without is opposed by a 
of sin within. We have a corrupted nature, 
a body of infirmity, and our reason dwells in 
dark, and we must go out of the world before 
leave our sin. For besides that some sins are 
emed brave and honourable, and he is a baffled 
ion that dares not kill his brother like a gen- 
lan; our very tables are made a snare, and 
civilities are direct treasons to the soul. Xq>>x 
lot entertain your friend, but excess V& ^^ 
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measure ; and that you may be very kind to your 
guesti you step aside^ and lay away the Christian ; 
your love cannot be expressed, unless you do him 
an ill turn, and civilly invite him to a fever. Jus- 
tice is too often taught to bow to great interests, 
and men cannot live without flattery ; and there 
ai*e some trades that minister to sin, so that with- 
out a sin we cannot maintain our families ; and if 
you mean to live, you must do as others do. Now 
so long as men see they are like to be undone by 
innocence, and that they can no way live but by 
compliance with the evil customs of the world, men 
conclude practically, because they must live, they 
must sin ; they must live handsomely, and, there- 
fore, must do some things unhandsomely ; and so 
on the whole matter sin is unavoidable. Fain 
they would, but cannot tell how to help it. But 
since it is no better, it is well it is no worse. For 
it is St. Paul's case, no worse man : he would and 
he would not, he did and he did not ; he was 
willing, but he was not able ; and, therefore, the 
case is clear, that if a man strives against sin, and 
falls unwillingly, it shall not be imputed to him ; 
he may be a regenerate man for all that. A man 
must, indeed, wrangle against sin when it comes, 
and, like a peevish lover, resist and consent at 
the same time, and then all is well ; for this not 
only consists with, but is a sign of the state of re- 
generation. 

If this be true, God will be very ill served. If 
it be not true, most men will have but small hopes 
of being saved, because this is the condition of 
most men. What then is to be done ? Truth can 
do us no hurt ; and, therefore, be willing to let this 
matter pass under examm^XAOTL^'J^ot \£ vl trouble us 
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now, it will bring comfort hereafter. And, there- 
fore, before T enter into the main inquiry, I shall, 
by describing the state of the man of whom St. 
Paul speaks here, tell you plainly, who it is that is 
in this state of sad things ; and then do ye make 
your resolutions, according as you shall find it ne- 
cessary for the saving of your souls, which, I am 
sure, ought to be the end of all preaching. 

The man St. Paul speaks of, is one that is 
* dead,'* one that was 'deceived* and 'slain,'* one 
in whom ' sin was exceeding sinful,** that is, highly 
imputed, greatly malicious, infinitely destructive ; 
he is one who is ' carnal, and sold under sin ;'* he 
is one that sins against his ' conscience and his 
reason;** he is one in whom ' sin dwells,' but the 
Spirit of God does not dwell ; for ' no good thing 
dwells in him ;** he is one who is 'brought into 
captivity to the law of sin ;' he is a servant of un- 
cleanness, with his ' flesh and members serving the 
law of sin.* ^ Now if this be a state of regenera- 
tion, I wonder what is, or can be, a state of repro- 
bation ! for though this be the state of nature, yet 
it cannot be the state of one redeemed by the 
Spirit of Christ ; and, therefore, flatter not your- 
selves any more, that it is enough for you to have 
good desires and bad performances: never think 
that any sin can reig^ in you, and yet you be ser- 
vants of God ; that sin can dwell in you, and at 
the same time the Spirit of God can dwell in you 
too ; or that life and death can abide together. 
The sum of affairs is this: ' If ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through the Spirit, 

«Ver.9. «Vcr. 11. » Vcr. 13. 

^ Ver. 14. » Vcr. 16. * Vet. \^. 

' Ver. 25. 
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do mortify the deeds of the body, ye ftbaU live ;* ' 
but not else on any terms whatsoeren 

My text is one of the hard places of St Paul, 
which, as St. Peter says, ' the ignorant and the mi- 
stable wrest to their own damnation/ Bat became 
in this case the danger is so imminent, and the de- 
ception would be so intolerable, St Paol, imme- 
diately after this chapter, (in which, under bis own 
person, as was usual witb him to do, be describe! 
the state of a natural man advanced no farther tbsn 
Moses's law, and not redeemed by tbe blood of 
Christ or enlightened by the Spirit of God, aad 
taught by the wiser lessons and sermons of tbe 
gospel,) immediately spends tbe next chapter io 
opposing the evangelical state to the legal, the 
spiritual to the carnal, the Christian to the natond; 
and tells us plainly, he that is redeemed by tlie 
blood of Christ, is redeemed from the power of 
sin : he that is Christ's freed-man, is not a slave of 
sin, not captive to the devil at bis will : be that '» 
in ' the flesh, cannot please God,' but erery servsnt 
of Christ is freed from sin, and is a servant of 
righteousness, and redeemed from all bis vain con- 
versation : for this is the end of Christ's comiogi 
and cannot be in vain, unless we make it so. He 
came to bless us by turning every one of us from 
our iniquities. Now concerning this, besides tbe 
evidence of the thing itself, that St Paul does not 
speak these wordHof himself, but by a fura^xfifianff' 
fjLoc, under his own borrowed person he describei 
the Mtute of a carnal, unredeemed, unregenerat« 
person, is exprcHsly affirmed by St Irenseus and 
Origen, by 'i'ertullian and St Basil, by Theodoret 
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and St Chrysostom, by St Jerome, and sometimes 
by St. Austin, by St Ambrose and St. Cyril, by 
Macarius and Theophyiact; and is indeed that 
true sense and meaning of these words of St Paul, 
which words none can abuse or misunderstand, but 
to the great prejudice of a holy life, and the patron- 
age of all iniquity. 

But for the stating of this great case of conscience, 
I shall first in short describe to you what are the 
proper causes,which place men and keep them in this 
state of a necessity of sinning; and, 2. T shall 
prove the absolute necessity of coming out of this 
condition, and quitting all our sin. 3. In what 
degree this is to be effected. 4. By what instru- 
ments this is to be done ; and all these being prac- 
tical, will, of themselves, be sufficient use to the 
doctrines, and need no other applicatory but a plain 
exhortation. 

I. What are the causes of this evil, by which we 
are first placed, and so long kept, in a necessity of 
sinning, so that we cannot do what good we would, 
nor avoid the evil that we hate P 

The first is the evil state of our nature. And, 
indeed, he that considers the daily experiment of 
his own weak nature, the ignorance and incon- 
stancy of his soul, being like a sick man's leg, or 
the knees of infants, reeling and unstable by dis- 
ease or by infirmity, and the perpetual leaven and 
germinations, the thrustings forth and swelling of 
his senses, running out like new wine into vapours 
and intoxicating activities, will readily confess, 
that though even in nature there may be many 
good inclinations to many instances of the divine 
commandments ; yet it can go no fuilV^et \X\^\i ^yi^ 
velhity, this desiring to do good, but S& tlqX tiX\^. 
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And it is on thig account that Lactantius brings in 
the Pagan or natural man complaining, Volo iquir 
dem non peccare, ted vincor ; indulut enim nm 
came fragili et imhecilla^ This is very true ; and 
I odd only this caution : there is not in the corrup- 
tion of our nature so much as will save us harm- 
lesH, or make us excusable, if we sin against God. 
Natural corruption can make us criminal, but not 
innocent ; for though by him that willingly abides 
in the state of mere nature, sin cannot be avoided, 
yet no man is in that state longer than be loves to 
be so ; for the grace of God came to rescue us from 
this evil portion, and is always present, to ^ve ui 
u new nature, and create us over again : and, there* 
fore, though sin is made necessary to the natural 
man by his impotency and fond loves, that is by 
his unregenerate nature ; yet, in the whole eonsti^ 
tution of affairs, God hath more than made it up 
by his grace, if we will make use of it In pueris 
elncel apes plurimorum, qua dum emoriiur (ttati, 
manifestum est, non naturam defecUie, Bed euram, 
said Quintilian/ " We cannot tell what we are, 
or what we think, in our infancy ; and when we 
can know our thoughts, we can easily observe that 
we have learned evil things by evil examples, and 
the corrupt manners of an evil conversation f Et 
ubi per socordiam vires, tempug, ingenium defluxere, 
natura infirmitas accusatur;* that, indeed, is too 
true : " We grow lazy, and wanton, and we lone 
our time, and abuse our parts, and do ugly things, 
and lay the fault wholly on our natural infir- 



* 1 dtbiro not to «{n, but am overcome ; for I un endoted in 
frail and yielding; flenh. 
* Oe«ner, i. 1, 2. ^ ^^\>mx.\W\. 3>&^ c i. 
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mities:" but we must remember^ that, all th'is 
time, it is a state of nature, a state of flesh and 
blood, which cannot enter into heaven. The na- 
tural man and the natural child are not the same 
thing in true divinity. The natural child indeed 
can do no good; but the natural man cannot 
choose but do evil ; but it is because he will do so; 
he is not bom in the second birth, and renewed in 
the baptism of the Spirit. 

1. We have brought ourselves into an accidental 
necessity of sinning, by the evil principles which 
are sucked in by great parts of mankind. We are 
taught ways of going to heaven without forsaking our 
sins; of repentance without restitution ; of being in 
charity without hearty forgiveness and without love ; 
of believing our sins to be pardoned before they are 
mortified ; of trusting in Christ's death without confor- 
mity to his life ; of being in God's favour on the only 
account of being of such an opinion; and that when 
we are once in, we can never be out. We are 
taught to believe that the events of things do not 
depend on our crucifying our evil and corrupt 
affections, but on eternal and unalterable counsels ; 
that the promises are not the rewards of obedience, 
but graces pertaining only to a few predestinates, 
and yet men are saints for all that ; and that the laws 
of God are of the race of the giants, not to be ob- 
served by any grace or by any industry : this is the 
catechism of the ignorant and the profane: but, 
without all peradventure, the contrary propositions 
are the way to make the world better : but certainly 
they that believe these things, do not believe it 
necessary that we should eschew all evil : and no 
wonder then, if when men on these accounts slackfty^ 
their industry and their care, t\iey ^xi^ ^"^^ ^^^ 
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prevailing, still dwelling within them, and still un- 
conquerable by so slight and disheartened laboars. 
For " every fool and every ignorant person is a 
child still :"^ and it is no wonder that he who talks 
foolishly should do childishly and weakly. 

2. To our weak and corrupted nature, and our 
foolish discourses, men do daily superinduce eyil 
habits and customs of sinning. " An evil custom 
is a hook in the soul," said the father,* and draws it 
whither the devil pleases. When it comes to the 
Kop^la yeyv fivaafiivri irXeove^laig, as St. Peter* s word 
is, ' a heart exercised with covetous practices,' then 
it is also ^aSev^g, it is ' weak,' and unable to do 
the good it fain would, or to avoid the evil, which in 
a good fit, it pretends to hate. This is so known, 
I shall not insist on it; but add this only, that 
wherever a habit is contracted, it is all one what 
the instance be; it is easy as delicious, as un- 
alterable in virtue as in vice ; for what helps nature 
brings to a vicious habit, the same and much more 
the Spirit of God, by his power and by his comforts, 
can do in a virtuous ; and then we are well again. 
You see by this who are, and why they are, in this 
evil condition. The evil natures, and the evil prin- 
ciples, and the evil manners of the world, these are 
the causes of our imperfect willings and weaker 
actings in the things of God ; and as long as men 
stay here, sin will be unavoidable. For even meat 
itself is loathsome to a sick stomach ; and it is im- 
possible for him that is heart-sick, to eat the most 
wholesome diet; and yet he that shall say eating is 
impossible, will be best confuted by seeing all the 
healthful men in the world eat heartily every day. 

' 'iSiiorrig Trdg Kal ATraifitvToc Tpo-rrov Tiva Tratg i<rrt. 
' Consuetude mala tanc^vAxu \ivnv>i& \x&s.>3& %x&sevi«^. 
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II. But what then P Cannot sin be avoided P 
Cannot a Christian mortify the deeds of the body ? 
Cannot Christ redeem us, and cleanse us from 
all our sins? Cannot the works of the devil be 
destroyed P That is the next particular to be in- 
quired of: Whether or no it be not necessary^ and 
therefore very possible, for a servant of God to pass 
from this evil state of things^ and not only hate evil 
but avoid it also P 

' He that saith he hath not sinned, is a liar ;' but 
what then P Because a man hath sinned, it does 
not follow he must do so always. " Hast thou 
sinned P do so no more/' said the wise Bensirach ; 
and so said Christ to the poor paralytic, ' Go, and 
sin no more.' They were excellent words spoken 
by a holy prophet: 'Let not the sinner say he 
hath not sinned ; for God shall bum coals of fire 
on bis head, that saith before the Lord God and his 
glory, I have not sinned.' Well ! that case is con- 
fessed ; ' All men have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God/ But is there no remedy for thisP 
Must it always be so P and must sin for ever have the 
upper hand, and for ever baffle our resolutions, and 
all our fierce and earnest promises of amendment P 
God forbid. There was a time then, to come, and, 
blessed be God, it hath been long come : ' Yet a 
little while,' saith the prophet, * and iniquity shall 
be taken out of the earth, and righteousness shall 
reign among you.' For that is in the day of Christ's 
kingdom, the manifestation of the gospel. When 
Christ reigns in our hearts by his Spirit, Dagon 
and the ark cannot stand together; we cannot serve 
Christ and Belial. And as in the state of nature 
no good thing dwells within us ; so, when CVvtvi^ 
roles in us, no evil thing can abide \ '¥ot ^n^vj 
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plant that my heavenly Father bath not planted, 
shall be rooted up/ and cast away into the fires oi 
consumption or purification. But bow shall this 
come to pass, since we all find ourselves so infinitely 
weak and foolish ? I shall tell you. ' It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, tbao 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of hea^ 
ven/ saith Christ. It is impossible to nature ; it if 
impossible to them that are given to vanity ; it is 
impossible for them that delight in the evil snare: 
but Christ adds, ' With men this is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.' What we can- 
not do for ourselves, God can do for us and with 
us. What nature cannot do, the grace of God can. 
So that the thing may be done; not indeed by our- 
selves, but ' the grace of God that is with me,' saith 
St Paul ; God and man together can do it fiat 
if it can be done any way that God has put into 
our powers, the consequent is this ; no man's good 
will shall be taken in exchange for the real and 
actual mortification of his sins. He that sins, and 
would fain not sin, but sin is present with him 
whether he will or no, let him take heed ; for the 
same is ' the law of sin,* and ' the law of death,' 
flaith the apostle; and that man's heart is not 
right with God« For it is impossible men shouM 
pray for deliverance, and not be heard ; that they 
should labour, and not be prosperous ; unless they 
pray amiss, and labour falsely. Let no man, there- 
fore, please himself with talking of great thingK, 
with perpetual conversation in pious discourses, or 
with ineffective desires of serving God: he that 
does not practise as well as he talks, and do what 
he desires, and what he ought to do, confesses him- 
jseif to sin greatly agam^l \vva twt^\wi^\ and it is 
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a prodigious folly to think that he is a good man, 
because, though he does sin, yet it was against 
his mind to do so. A man's conscience can never 
condemn him, if that be his excuse, to say that his 
conscience checked him; and that will be but a 
sad apology at the day of judgment. Some men 
talk like angels, and pray with great fervour, and 
meditate with deep recesses, and speak to God with 
loving affections, and words of union, and adhere 
to him in silent devotion, and when they go abroad 
are as passionate as ever, peevish as a frighted fly, 
vexing themselves with their own reflections : they 
are cruel in their bargains, unmerciful to their 
tenants, and proud as a barbarian prince ; they are, 
for all their fine words, impatient of reproof, scorn- 
ful to their neighbours, lovers of money, supreme in 
their own thoughts, and submit to none : all their 
spiritual life they talk of is nothing but spiritual 
fancy and illusion : they are still under the power of 
their passions, and their sin rules them imperiously, 
and carries them away infallibly. Let these men 
consider, there are some men think it impossible to 
do as much as they do : the common swearer can- 
not leave that vice, and talk well ; and these men 
that talk thus well, think they cannot do as well as 
they talk : but both of them are equally under the 
power of their respective sins, and are equally de- 
ceived, and equally not the servants of God. This 
is true : but it is equally as true that there is no 
necessity for all this ; for it ought, and it may be 
otherwise if we please : for, I pray, be pleased to 
hear St. Paul; 'Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh ;' there is your re- 
medy : ' for the Spirit lusteth against tVie flieftVi, «a.^ 
the Besb against the Spirit ;' there \a tJae c^>x&^ ol 
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it ; ' M> that ye may not, or cannot do the things ye 
would ;' ' that is the blessed consequent and pro- 
duct of that cause. That is plainly, — As there is 
a state of carnality, of which St Paul speaks in my 
text, so that in that state a man cannot but obey 
the flesh, so there is also a state of spirituality, 
when sin is dead, and righteousness is alire ; and 
in this state the flesh can no more prevail, than the 
Spirit could do in the other. Home men cannot 
choose but sin ; ' for the carnal mind is not subject 
to God, neither indeed can be,'* saitb St Paul; but 
there are also some men that cannot endure any 
thing that is not good. It is a great pain for a tem- 
perate man to suffer the disorders of drunkenness, 
and the shames of lust are intolerable to a chaste and 
modest person. This also is affirmed by St Joho: 
' Whosever is bom of God doth not commit sin, for 
his seed remaineth in him.'* So that, you see, it if 
possible for a good man not to commit the sin to 
which he is tempted. But the apostle says more: 
' He doth not commit sin, neither indeed can be, 
because he is bom of God/ 

And this is agreeable to the words of oar blesfed 
Saviour : ' A cormpt tree cannot bring forth good 
frait, and a good tree cannot bring forth eril 
frait;'^ that is, as the child of hell is carried to lio, 
pUno impelu, he does not check at it, he does it, and 
is not trouV>led ; so, on the other side, a child of 
God is an fully convinced of righter>usness ; sod 
that which is unrighteous is as hateful to him » 
colocynths to the taste, or the sharpest puncturei 
to the pujnl of the eye. We may see sometbiof 



' Ou\, r. 10. « Kom. y\\K. 1. * 1 Joho, iii. 9. 
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of this in common experiences. What man of 
ordinary prudence and reputation can be tempted 
to steal P or^ for what price would he be tempted 
to murder his friend P If we did hate all sins 
as we hate these^ would it not be as easy to 
be as innocent in other instances, as most men 
are in these P and we should have as few drunk- 
ards as we have thieves. In such as these, we 
do not complain, in the words of my text, ' What 
I would not, that I do ; and what I would, I 
do not.* Does not every good man overcome 
all the power of great sins P and can he, by 
the Spirit of God and right reason, by fear and 
hope, conquer Goliath, and beat the sons of the 
giant ; and can he not overcome the little children 
of Gath P or is it harder to overcome a little sin 
than a great one P Are not the temptations to 
little sins very little P and yet are they greater and 
stronger than a mighty grace ? Could the poor 
demoniac, that lived in the graves, by the power of 
the devil break his iron chains in pieces P and can- 
not he, who hath the Spirit of God, dissolve the 
chains of sin P ' Through Christ that strengthens 
me, I can do all things,' saith St. Paul; Satis sibi 
copiarum cum Publio Decio, et nunquam nimium 
hostiutn fore, said one in Livy ; which is best ren- 
dered by St Paul : — ' If God be with us, who can be 
against usP' Nay, there is a vTrepviKwfAev in St. 
Paul, ' We are more than conquerors.' For even 
amongst an army of conquerors there are degrees 
of exaltation : some serve God like the centurion, 
and some like St. Peter; some like Martha, and 
some like Mary : all good men conquer their 
temptation, but some with more ease, and some 
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with a clearer rictory ; * and more than tbta/— ^ Wc 
kill ibe viper, and make treacle of him;"* Ihat in, 
not only eM;ape from, but get a^lrantoges Iff, 
temptationiy. But we, commonly, are more afraid 
than hurt : ' Let m, therefore, lay anide erery 
weight, and the Mn that doth «o eamly beiet vm:'* 
•o we read the wordu of the apo»tle ; but HU Cbry* 
mmionin rendition of them ii better; for the word 
thwtffiffrarot i» a perfect pa^re, and cannot lAff^ff 
the iitrength and irre^iirtibitity of nin on u«, but 
quite the contrary, thirtpltftaroc hfAaprla trfgniiief 
' the idn that Sn no eai^ily avoided,' vm they thai rni' 
deriitand that language know very well. And if 
we were m wi«e and valiant a» not to aflTHgfat our* 
«elve« with our own Usttom, we should qtiickly 
find, that by the help of the Spirit of God, we can 
do more than we thought we could. It wa« MUd of 
Ale%ander, Bern au$u$ e$t vana contemnsre,* be did 
no great matter in conquering the PeriiiaiM, be* 
cau^ they were a pitiful and a «oft people; only be 
understood them to be io, and wa« wiae and bold 
enough not to fear such images and men of clootie 
But men, in the matter of great sins and little, do 
as the magicians of Egypt : when Moses turned 
his rod into a serpent, it moved them not; but 
when they saw the lice and the flies, then they were 
afraid. We see, that, by the grace of God, we can 
escape great sins ; but we start at flies, and a bird 
out of a bush disorders us; the lion in the way 
troubles us not, but a frog and a worm afTrigbt 

' Mft' ti/MtfXiac &ir&0rHf Avtv irbvutv nul lip^triav, 

* *' tim folum viptrsm Uithmm^ Md ts •* Mitldoittm CK^ 

* H9b. %\l 1. ♦Lit, \%. 17. 
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U8. Rememher the saying of St. Paul^ 'Christ 
came to redeem to himself a church, and to 
present it, pure and spotless, before the throne 
of grace;* and if you mean to be of this number, 
you must endeavour to be under this qualifica- 
tion, that is, as Paul laboured to be, ' void of of- 
fence, both towards God and towards man.' And 
80 I have done with the second proposition : it is 
necessary that all sin, great and little, should be 
mortified and dead in us, and that we no longer 
abide in that state of slavery, as to say, ' The good 
that I would, I do not ; but evil that I would not, 
that I do.' 

III. In the next place, we are to inquire in what 
degree this is to be effected ; for though in nega- 
tives, properly there are no degrees, yet, unless 
there be some allays in this doctrine, it will not be 
so well, and it may be, your experiences will for 
ever confute my arguments ; for, * Who can say that 
he is clean from his sin ?' said the wise man. And, 
as our blessed Saviour said, ' He that is innocent 
among you all, let him throw the first stone at the 
sinner,' and spare not. 

To this I answer, in the words of St Gregory, 
All man's righteousness will be found to be un- 
righteous, if God should severely enter into judg- 
ment ; but, therefore, even after our innocence we 
must pray for pardon, " that our innocence, which, 
in strictness of divine judgment, would be found 
spotted and stained, by the mercy of our Saviour 
may be accepted."* St. Bernard expresses this 
well : " Our humble righteousness is, perhaps, 

' Vt quae luccumbere discussa poterat, e^ \\x,dic\% "^SfiXaNft 
convaletcat. 
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right in the eyes of God, but not pure ; " ^ that is, 
accepted by his mercy, but it is such as dares not 
contend in judgment. For as no man is so much 
a sinner, but he sometimes speaks a good word, or 
does some things not ill, and yet that little good in- 
terrupts not that state of evil ; so it is amongst very 
good men, from whom, sometimes, may pass some- 
thing that is not commendable ; and yet their heart 
is so habitually right towards God, that they will 
do nothing, I do not say which God, in justice, can- 
not, but which in mercy, he will not, impute to 
eternal condemnation. It was the case of David ; 
' he was a man after God's own heart ;* nay, it is 
said, 'he was blameless, save in the matter of 
Uriah ; ' and yet we know he numbered the people, 
and God was angry wlth^ him, and punished him 
for it ; but, because he was a good man, and served 
God heartily, that other fault of his was imputed 
to him no further. God set a fine on his head for 
it ; but it was salvo contenemento, " the main stake 
was safe." 

For concerning good men, the question is not, 
whether or no God could not, in the rigour of jus- 
tice, blame their indiscretion, or impute a foolish 
word, or chide them for a hasty answer, or a care- 
less action, for a less devout prayer, or weak hands, 
for a fearful heart, or a trembling faith. These are 
not the measures^by which God judges his children ; 
* for he knoweth whereof we are made, and he re- 
members that we are but dust.' But the question 
is, whether any man that is covetous or proud, 
false to his trust, or a drunkard, can, at the same 

' Nostra siquaest ViuniW\& yaAUXlia^ tecfta fonitaa, ted dob 
pun. 
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time, be a child of God P No, certainly he cannol. 
But then we know that God judges us by Jesus 
Christ, that is, with the allays of mercy, with an 
eye of pardon, with the sentences of a father, by 
the measures of a man, and by analogy to all our 
unavoidable abatements. God could enter with us 
into a more severe judgment, but he would not ; 
and no justice tied him from exercising that mercy. 
But, according to the measures of the gospel, ' he 
will judge every man according to his works.* 
Now what these measures are, is now the question. 
To which I answer, first, in general, and then more 
particularly. 

In general, thus : a Christian's innocence is 
always to be measured by the plain lines and mea- 
sures of the commandments ; but is not to be taken 
into account by uncertain and fond opinions, and 
the scruples of zealous and timorous persons My 
meaning is this : some men tell us that every na- 
tural inclination to a forbidden object is a sin; 
which they that believe, finding them to be natural, 
do also confess that such sins are unavoidable. 
But if these natural and first motions be sins, then 
a man sins whether he resists them or resists them 
not, whether he prevails or prevails not ; and there 
is no other difference but this — he that fights not 
against, but always yields to his desires, sins 
greatest; and he that never yields, but fights 
always, sins oflenest But then, by this reckoning, 
it will indeed be impossible to avoid millions of 
sins; because the very doing of our duty supposes 
a sin. If God should impute such first desires to 
us as sins, we were all very miserable ; but if he 
does not impute them, let us trouble owt«e\N«s^ twq 
further about tbem, but to take care \]laa\.\)ae.^ Tk<^^x 
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prevail on us. Thus men are taught, that they 
never say their prayers but they commit a sin. 
Indeed that is true but too often ; but yet it is pos- 
sible for us, by the grace of God, to please him in 
saying our prayers, and to be accepted of him. 
But, indeed, if God did proceed against us as we 
do against one another, no man could abide inno- 
cent for so much as one hour. But God's judg- 
ment is otherwise : he inquires if the heart be right, 
if our labour be true, if we love no sin, if we use 
prudent and efficacious instruments to mortify our 
sin, if we go about our religion as we go about the 
biggest concerns of our life, if we be sincere and 
real in our actions and intentions. For this is the 
avafiapTrttria that God requires of us all ; this b that 
' sinless state,' in which if God does not find us, we 
shall never see his glorious face ; and if he does 
find us, we shall certainly be saved by the blood 
of Jesus. For, in the style of Scripture, to be 
EtKiKQiyeiQ KoX hirpStTKoiroi is the same thing ; ' to be 
sincere, and to be without offence,' is all one. Thus 
David spake heartily, ' I am utterly purposed that 
my mouth should not offend ; and thou shalt find 
no wickedness in me.' He that endeavours this, 
and hopes this, and does actions and uses means 
accordingly, not being deceived by his own false 
heart, nor abused by evil propositions — this man 
will stand upright in the congregations of the just ; 
and, though he cannot challenge heaven by merit, 
yet he shall receive it as a gift, by promise and by 
grace. God takes no judgment of us by any mea- 
sures, but of the commandment without, and the 
heart and the conscience within ; but he never in- 
tended his laws to be a snare to us, or to entrap us 
with consequences and daiV VoXfit^t^tations, by I 
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large dedoetunif and witty similitudes of faults ; 
bat be requires of us a sincere beart, and a bearty 
labour in tbe work of bis comuandments ; he calls 
(m OS to aroid all tbat wbicb bis law plainly forbids, 
aiid wbicb our consciences do condemn. This is 
tbe general measure. Tbe particulars are briefly 
these:— 

L Every Christian is bound to arrive at that 
state, that be have remaining in him no habit of 
any sin whatsoerer. ' Our old man must be cruci- 
fied ;' * tbe body of sin must be destroyed ;' ' he 
most no longer serve sin ;' ' sin shall not have the 
dominion over you :* — All these are the apostle's 
words ; that is plainly, as I have already declared, 
you must not be at that pass, that though ye would 
avoid sin, ye cannot ; for he that is so, is a most 
perfect slave, and Christ^s freedman cannot be so. 
Nay, be that loves sin, and delights in it, hath no 
liberty indeed ; but be hath more show of it, than 
be tbat obeys it against his will. He that loves to 
be in tbe place, is a less prisoner than he that is 
confined against his will. 

2. He tbat commits any one sin by choice and 
deliberation, is an enemy to God, and is under the 
dominion of the flesh. In the case of deliberate 
sins, one act does give the denomination ; he is an 
adulterer, tbat so much as once foully breaks tbe 
holy laws of marriage. ' He that offends in one, is 
guilty of all,' saith St. James. St Peter's denial, 
and David's adultery, bad passed on to a fatal issue, 
if tbe mercy of God, and a great repentance, bad 
not interceded. But they did so no more, and so 
God restored them to grace and pardon. And in 
this sense are tbe words of St John, ' Ke tfunt dot% 
a tin, 19 of the devil,' and ' \ie iVisX \a V^rcL cA 
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God, does not commit a $in ;' * be chooses none» be 
loves none, be endures none. A sin chosen and 
deliberately done, is, as Tertnllian's expression is, 
crimen devoratorium salutis ; ** it devours salva- 
tion. For as there are some sins which can be 
done but once, as a man can kill bis father but once, 
or himself but once, so in those things which can be 
repeated, a perfect choice is equivalent to a habit ; 
it is the same in principle that a habit is in the 
product. In short, he is not a child of God, that 
knowingly and deliberately chooses any thing that 
God hates. 

3. £very Christian ought to attain snch a state 
of life, as that he never sin, not only by a long de- 
liberation, but also not by passion. I do not say 
that he is not a good Christian, who by passion is 
suddenly surprised, and falls into folly ; bnt this I 
say, that no passion ought to make him choose a 
sin. For, let the sin enter by anger or by desire, 
it is all one, if the consent be gained. It is an ill 
sign, if a man, though on the sudden, consents to a 
base action. Thus far every good man is tied, not 
only to endeavour, but to prevail against his sin. 

4. There is one step more, which, if it be not 
actually effected, it must, at least, be greatly en- 
deavoured, and the event be left to Gk>d ; and that 
is, that we strive for so great a dominion over our 
sins and luHt, ns that we be not surprised on a sod- 
den. This, indeed, is a work of time, and it is 
well if it be ever done ; but it mnst always be en- 
deavoured. But in this particular, even good men 
are sometimes unprosperous. St. Epiphanius and 
St. Clirysostom grew once into choler, and they 
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passed too far^ and lost more than their argument ; 
they lost their reason, and they lost their patience ; 
and Epiphanius wished that St Chrysostom might 
not die a bishop ; and he, in a peevish exchange, 
wished that Epiphanius might never return to his 
bishoprick : when they had forgotten their foolish 
anger, God remembered it, and said Amen to both 
their cursed speakings. Nay, there is yet a greater 
example of human frailty : St. Paul and Barnabas 
were very holy persons ; but once, in a heat, they 
were both to blame ; they were peevish, and parted 
company. This was not very much ; but God was 
so displeased, even for this little fly in their box of 
ointment, that their story says they never saw one 
another's face again. These earnest emissions and 
transportations of passion do some time declare 
the weakness of good men ; but that, even here, we 
ought, at least, to endeavour to be more than con- 
querors, appears in this, because God allows it not, 
and by punishing such follies, does manifest that 
he intends that we should get victory over our 
sudden passions, as well as our natural lusts. Ajsid 
80 I have done with the third inquiry, in what de- 
gree God expects our innocence ; and now I briefly 
come to the last particular, which will make all the 
rest practicable. 

IV. I am now to tell you how all this can be ef- 
fected, and how we shall get free from the power 
and dominion of our sins. 

1. The first great instrument is faith. He that 
hath faith like a grain of mustard-seed can re- 
move mountains; the mountains of sin shall fall flat 
at the feet of the faithful man, and shall be removed 
into the sea, the sea of Christ's blood, w^d '^\siv- 
tential waters. ' Faith overcomefcVv\3d^ viat\d', jacCiXv 
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St. John ; and * walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lust of the flesh.* There are two of 
our enemies gone — the world and the flesh, by faith 
and the Spirit^ by the spirit of faith ; and, as for 
the devil^ put on the shield of faith, and ' resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you,' saith the apostle; 
and the powers of sin seem insuperable to none, 
but to them that have not faith : we do not believe 
that God intends we should do what he seems to 
require of us ; or else we think, that though God's 
grace abounds, yet sin must superabound, ex- 
pressly against the saying of St Paul ; or else we 
think that the evil spirit is stronger than the good 
Spirit of God. Hear what St. John saith : ' My 
little children, ye are of God, and have overcome 
the evil one ; for the Spirit that is in you is greater 
than that which is in the world.' * Believest thou 
this P If you do, I shall tell you what may be the 
event of it. When the father of the boy possessed 
with the devil told his sad story to Christ, he said, 
' Master, if thou canst do any thing, I pray help 
me.' Christ answered him, ' If thou canst believe; 
all things are possible to him that believeth.** 
N.B. And therefore, if you do believe this, go to 
your prayers, and go to your guards, and go to your 
labour, and try what God will do for you. * For 
whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye shall receive them, and ye shall have them.' 
Now consider ; do not we every day pray, in the 
divine hymn called Te Deum, " Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this day without sin P'* And in the collect 
at morning prayer, " and grant that this day we 
fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of dan- 

* 1 John, iv. 4. * Mark, ix. 23. 
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ger ; but that all our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always that which is righteous 
in thy sight ?" Have you any hope or any faith, 
when you say that prayer P And if you do your 
duty as yon can, do you think the failure will be on 
God*8 part ? Fear not that, if you can trust in God, 
and do accordingly ; 'though your sins were as scar- 
let, yet they shall be as white as snow,' and pure as 
the feet of the holy Lamb. Only let us forsake all 
those weak propositions, which cut the nerves of 
fistith, and make it impossible for us to actuate all 
our good desires, or to come' out from the power of 
sin. 

2. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, 
and the necessity of sinning, must always watch. 
Aye, that is the point ; but who can watch always P 
Why, every good man can watch always; and, 
that we may not be deceived in this, let us know, 
that the running away from a temptation is a part 
of our watchfulness, and every good employment is 
another great part of it, and a laying in provisions 
of reason and religion beforehand is yet a third part 
of this watchfulness; and the conversation of a 
Christian is a perpetual watchfulness; not a con- 
tinual thinking of that one, or those many things, 
which may endanger us; but it is a continual 
doing something, directly or indirectly against sin. 
He either prays to God for his Spirit, or relies on 
the promises, or receives the sacrament, or goes to 
his bishop for counsel and a blessing, or to his 
priest for religious offices, or places himself at the 
feet of good men to hear their wise sayings, or calls 
for the church's prayers,. or does the duty of his 
calling, or actually resists temptation, or frequently 
renews his holy purposes, or fortifies himself by 
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TOWS, or searches into bis danger bjr a daily exami- 
natkm ; so that, in the '«rbole, he is ever on his 
guards. This doty and caution of a Christian is 
like watching, lest a man cat his finger. Wise mea 
do not often cot their fingers, yet every day they 
use a knife ; and a man's eye is a tender thing, and 
every thing can do it wrong, and every thing can 
put it out ; yet because we love our eyes fK> well, in 
the midst of so manydaDgei«,t)y God's providence 
and a prudent natural «are, by winking when any 
'^ing comes against them, and by turning aside 
when a blcnv is offered, they ave pveserved tBO cer- 
tainly, that not one man in ten thousand does, by a 
stroke, lose one of his eyes in ail his lifetime. If 
we would transplant our natural eaie to a spiritual 
cautioQ, we might, by God's •girace, be kept from 
losing our souls, as we are &om losing our eyes ; 
and because a perpetual watchfulness is our great 
defence, and the peipetual presence of God's grace 
is our great security, and that this grace never leaves 
us, unless we leave it, and the precept of a daily 
watchfulness is a thing not only bo reasonable, but 
so many easy ways to be performed — we see on 
what terms we may be quit of our stns^ and more 
than conquerors over all the enemies and impedi- 
ments of salvation. 

3. If you would be in the state of the liberty of 
the sons of God, that is, that you may not be ser- 
vants of sin in any instance, be sure, in the mortifica- 
tion of sin, willingly or carelessly to leave no remains 
of it, no nest-egg, no principles of it, no affections to 
it ; if any thing remains, it will prove to us as manna 
to the sons of Israel on the second day ; it will breed 
worms and stink. Therefore, labour against every 
part of it, reject every \>Topo«iV\oxv>^'a\.^\\^!^^<iQun- 
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toiance, pray to God against it all. And what 
then ? Why then, ' ask, and you shall have,' said 
Christ. Nay, say some, it is true, you shall 
be heard, but in part only; for God will leave 
some remains of sin within us, lest we should be- 
come proud by being innocent. So vainly do men 
argue against God's goodness, and their own bless- 
ings and salvation ; as St. Basil says ; *' They con- 
trive witty arts to undo themselves, being entangled 
in the periods of ignorant disputations." * But as to 
the thing itself, if, by the remains of sin, they mean 
the propensities and natural inclinations to forbid- 
den objects, there is no question but they will 
remain in us, so long as we bear our flesh about us ; 
and, surely, that is a great argument to make us 
hnmble. But these are not the sins which God 
charges on his people. But if by remains we mean 
any part of the habit of sin, any affection, any 
malice or perverseness of the will, then it is a contra- 
diction to say that God leaves in us such remains of 
sin, lest by innocence we become proud; for 
how should pride spring in a man's heart, if 
there be no remains of sin left P And is it not 
the best, the surest way, to cure the pride of our 
hearts, by taking out every root of bitterness, even 
the root of pride itself ? Will a physician pur- 
posely leave the relics of a disease, and pretend he 
does it to prevent a relapse ? And is it not 
more likely he will relapse, if the sickness be not 
wholly cured? But besides this, if God leaves 
any remains of sin in us, what remains are they, 
and of what sins P Does he leave the remains of 
pride ? If so, that were a strange cure, to leave the 

• MerA vXtlovcg rix^^VCf Kai irapa<rK€Vt^^,Ka\Tr9ci'>t\i.aTtvo.«;. 
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remains of pride in us, to keep us from being 
proud. But if not so, but that all the remains of 
pride be taken away by the grace of God blessing 
our endeavours, what danger is there of being 
proud, the remains of which sin are by the g^race of 
God wholly taken away ? But then, if the pride of 
the heart be cured, which is the hardest to be re- 
moved, and commonly is done last of all, — who can 
distrust the power of the Spirit of God, or his 
goodness, or his promises, and say that God does 
not intend to cleanse his sons and servants from all 
unrighteousness ; and, according to St. Paul's prayer, 
* keep their bodies, and souls, and spirits unblame- 
able to the coming of the Lord Jesus P' Bat, how- 
ever, let God leave what remains he please, all will 
be well enough on that side ; but let us be careful, as 
far as we can, that we leave none ; lest it be severely 
imputed to us, and the fire break out and consume 
us. 

4. Let us, without any further question, put this 
argument to a material issue ; let us do all that we 
can do towards the destruction of the whole body of 
sin ; but let us never say we can be quit of our sin, 
till we have done all that we can do towards 
the mortification of it; for till that be done, 
how can any man tell where the fault lies, or whe- 
ther it can be done or no P If any man can say 
that he hath done all that he could do, and yet 
hath failed of his duty ; if he can say truly that be 
hath endured as much as is possible to be endured, 
— ^that he hath watched always, and never nodded, 
when he could avoid it, — that he hath loved as 
much as he could love, — that he hath waited till 
he can wait no \ot\^ex \ then, indeed, if he says 
true, we must confess lYi«X ■\\.Va\iQX\ft\ife\MA«s*oQd. 
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But is there any man in the world that does all 
that he can do P If there be, that man is blameless ; 
if there be not, then he cannot say but it is his own 
&ult that his sin prevails against him. It is true, 
that no man is free from sin ; but it is as true, that 
no man does as much as he can against it : and, 
therefore, no man must go about to excuse himself 
by saying. No man is free from bis sin ; and therefore, 
no man can be, no, not by the powers of grace : for 
he may as well argue thus, — No man does do all 
that he can do against it, and therefore it is impos- 
sible he should do what he can do. The argument 
is apparently foolish, and the excuse is weak, and 
the deception visible, and sin prevails on our weak 
arguings; but the consequence is plainly this: — 
when any man commits a sin, he is guilty before 
God, and he cannot say be could not help it ; and 
God is just in punishing every sin, and very mer- 
ciful when he forgives us any. But be that says he 
cannot avoid it, that he cannot overcome his lust, 
confesses himself a servant of sin, and that he 
is not yet redeemed by the blood of the holy 
Lamb. 

5. He that would be advanced beyond the power 
and necessity of sinning, must take great caution 
concerning his thoughts and secret desires ; ' for 
lust, when it is conceived, bringeth forth sin ;' but, 
if it be suppressed in the conception, it comes to 
nothing ; but we find it hard to destroy the serpent 
when the egg is hatched into a cockatrice. The 
thought is iLfidprvpoe iifrnprla ; * no man takes notice 
of it, but lets it alone till the sin be too strong ;* 

* An unwitneesed sin. — £d. 

' lUe laudatar, qui, ut osperint, ttetim mietfisix. co^XAXa^ «v. 
allidit ad petnm. 
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and then we complain we cannot help it. Nolo Bin€$ 
cogitationem crescere, " Suffer not your thoughts to 
(jfrow up ;*' for they usually come a<l>vo>, drr^wcr 
airpay/jLarevTiae, as St. Basil says, " suddenly, and 
easily, and without business ;** but take heed that 
you nurse them not ; but if you chance to stumble, 
mend your pace ; and if you nod, Jet it awaken 
you ; for he only can be a good man that raises 
himself up at the first trip, that strangles his sin in 
the birth : " Good men rise up again, even before 
they fall/' * saith St. Chrysostom. Now, I pray, 
consider that when sin is but in the thought, it is 
easily suppressed, and, if it be stopped there, it can 
g:o no further ; and what g^eat mountain of labour 
is it then to abstain from our sin P Is not the adul- 
tery of the eye easily cured by shutting the eye-lid ! 
and cannot the thoughts of the heart be turned aside 
by doing business, by going into company, by read- 
ing, or by sleeping ? A man may divert his thoughts 
by shaking of his head, by thinking any thin;^ 
else, by thinking nothing. Da miki Chrisliattum, 
saith St Austin, et intelligit quod dico : ** Every 
man that loves God understands this, and more 
than this, to be true." Now if things be thus, and 
that we may be safe in that which is supposed to 
be the hardest of all, we must needs condemn our- 
selves, and lay our faces in the dust, when we give 
up ourselves to any sin ; we cannot be justified by 
saying we could not help it. For as it was decreed by 
the fathers of the second Aurasian council : ** This 
we believe according to the catholic faith ; all that 
have received baptismal grace ; all that are bap- 
tized by the aid and co-operation of Christ, must 
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and can, if they will labour faithfully^ perform and 
fulfil those things which belong unto salvation."* 

6. And lastly : if sin hath gotten the power of 
any one of us, consider in what degree the sin 
hath prevailed : if but a little, the battle will be 
more easy, and the victory more certain ; but then 
be sure to do it thoroughly, because there is not 
much to be done : but if sin hath prevailed greatly, 
then indeed you have very much to do; therefore 
begin betimes, and defer not this work till old age 
shall make it extremely difficult, or death shall 
make it impossible. If thou beest cast behind ; if 
thou hast neglected the duties of thy vigorous age, 
thou shalt never overtake that strength ; the hinder 
wheel, though bigger than the former, and mea- 
sures more ground at every revolution, yet shall 
never overtake it ; and all the second counsels of 
thy old age, though undertaken with greater reso- 
lution, and acted with the strengths of fear and 
need, and pursued with more pertinacious purposes 
than the early repentances of young men, yet shall 
never overtake those advantages which you lost 
when you gave your youth to folly, and the causes 
of a sad repentance.* 

However, if you find it so hard a thing to get 
from the power of one master-sin ; if an old adul- 
terer does dote, if an old drunkard be further from 
remedy than a young sinner, if covetousness grows 
with old age, if ambition be still more hydropic 
ami grows more thirsty for every draught of honour, 

* Hoe etiam seeandum fidem catholicam credimus, Slc. 

^ ^ Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sab uno 
Vertentem sese, fnistra sectabere canthum. 
Cum rota posterior cunas, et in «xe lecuxidLO.''* 
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you may easily resolve that old age, or your last 
sickness is not so likely to be prosperous in the 
mortification of your long prevailing sins. Do not 
all men desire to end their days in religion, to die 
in the arms of the church, to expire under the con- 
duct of a religious manP When ye are sick or 
dying, then nothing but prayers and sad com- 
plaints, and the groans of tremulous repentance, 
and the faint labours of an almost impossible mor- 
tification : then the despised priest is sent for ; then 
he is a good man, and his words are oracles, and 
religion is truth, and sin is a load, and the sinner 
is a fool ; then we watch for a word of comfort from 
his mouth, as the fearful prisoner for his fate from 
the judge's answer. That which is true then, is 
true now ; and, therefore, to prevent so intolerable 
a danger, mortify your sin betime, for else you will 
hardly mortify it at all. Remember that the snail 
outwent the eagle, and won the goal, because she 
set out betimes. 

To sum up all : every good man is a new crea- 
ture, and Christianity is not so much a divine insti- 
tution, as a divine frame and temper of spirit; 
which if we heartily pray for, and endeavour to 
obtain, we shall find it as hard and as uneasy to sin 
against God, as now we think it impossible to ab- 
stain from our most pleasing sins. For as it is in 
the spermatic virtue of the heavens, which diffuses 
itself universally on all sublunary bodies, and sub- 
tilely insinuating itself into the most dull and in- 
active element, produces gold and pearls, life and 
motion, and brisk activities in all things, that can 
receive the influence and heavenly blessing, — so it 
13 in the Holy Spirit of God, and the word of God, 
and the grace of God, vj\i\e\v '^V^Omcl ^^Is 'the 
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seed of God ;' it is a law of righteousness, and it is 
a law of the Spirit of life, and changes nature into 
grace, and dulness into zeal, and fear into love, 
and sinful habits into innocence, and passes on 
from grace to grace, till we arrive at the full mea- 
sures of the stature of Christ, and into the perfect 
liberty of the sons of God ; so that we shall no 
more say, ' The evil that I would not, that I do :' but 
we shall hate what God hates ; and the evil that is 
forbidden, we shall not do ; not because we are 
strong of ourselves, but because Christ is our 
strength, and he is in us; and Christ's strength 
shall be perfected in our weakness, and his grace 
will be sufficient for us ; and he will of his own 
good pleasure work in us, not only to will, but also 
to do, velle et ferficere, saith the apostle, ' to will 
and to do it thoroughly' and fully, being sanctified 
throughout, to the glory of his holy name, and the 
eternal salvation of our souls, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; to whom, with the Father, &c. 
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SERMON VII. 

FID1C8 FORMATA; OR, FAITH WORKING BY 

LOVE. 



JAMBfl, II. 24. 

You 860 f then, how that by works a man i$ juitifisdt 

and not by faith only. 

That we are 'justified by faith/ St Paul tells uh;' 
that we are also ' justified by works/ we are told 
in my text ; and both may be true. But that this 
juKti^cation is wrought by faith without works, ' to 
him that worketh not but believeth/ saith St Paul: 
that this is not wrought without works, St James 
is as express for his negative as St. Paul was for hin 
affirmative ; and how both these should be true, is 
something harder to unriddle. But " he that affirma 
must prove;**' and therefore St. Paul proves hit 
doctrine by the example of Abraham^ to whom faith 
was imputed for righteousness; and therefore, 
not by works. And what can be answered to this? 
Nothing but this, that St James uses the y^ry same 
iirgumcntto prove that our justification is by work)i 
also; 'For our father Abraham was justified by 
works, when he offered up his son Isaac.*' Noir 

' Rom. iii. 28. iT. 5. v. 1. x. 10. Gal. ii. 16. 
' Affinnanti incumbit probaiio. 
' Jamcf ii. \0. 
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whteh of these says true P Certainly botb of them ; 
hot neither of them have been well understood ; in« 
somuch that they have not only made divisions of 
heart among the faithful, but one party relies on 
faith to the disparagement of good life> and the 
other makes works to be the main g^und of our 
hope and confidence^ and consequently to exclude 
the efficacy of fidth : the one makes Christian re^ 
ligion a lazy and inactive institution, and the other 
a bold presumption on ourselves; while the first 
tempts us to live like heathens, and the other 
recfldls us to live the life of Jews ; while one says, 
' I am of Paul,^ and another, 'I am of St James,' 
and both of them put in danger of evacuating the 
institution and the death of Christ; one looking on 
Christ only as a Lawgiver, and the other only as a 
Saviour. The effects of these are very sad, and by 
nil means to be diverted by all the wise considera- 
tions of the Spirit. 

My purpose is not with subtle arts to reconcile 
them that never disagreed ; the two apostles spake 
hj the same Spirit, and to the same last design, 
though to differmg intermedial purposes : but be* 
cause the great end of faith, the design, the defini- 
tion, the state, the economy of it, is that all be- 
lievers should not live according to the flesh, but 
according to the Spirit ; before I fall to the close 
handling of the text, I shall premise some prelimi- 
nary, considerations, to prepare the way of holiness, 
to explicate the differing senses of the apostles, to 
understand the question and the duty, by remov- 
ing the causes of the vulgar mistakes of most men 
in this article, and then proceed to the main in- 
quiry. 

!• That no man may abuse bimBe\t ot o^^ciecik^^ 
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mtstaking of hard wordfi^ iipokea in mystefy^with 
allegorical expressions to* Secret sens^; wrapped np 
in a cloud ; sudi as are ' faith/ and jnstificaticHi, and 
imputation, and righteonsness^and works:' be pleas- 
ed to • consider, that the very word * faith' ia» in 
Scripture^ infinitely ambiguous, insomuch that in 
the Latin concordances of St Jerome's Bible, pub* 
lished by Robert Stephens; you may see no less 
than twenty-two several sensesiand acceptations of 
the word ^&ith/ set down wilh the ^several places 
of Scripture referring to them ; to which if, out of 
my own observation, Ji could add no more, yet 
these are an abundant demonstratioii tfaatwhatsoever 
is said of the efficacy of faith for justificieUion, is not 
to be taken in such a feense as' vHUi weaken the ne* 
cessity and our carefulness of gdiod life, when the 
word may, in so many other sc&uieB^ be taken to 
verify the affirmation of St Paul> of : ' justifioation 
by faith,' so as to reconcile it to ^ the neceas^ of 
obedience/ .7 r.: . 

2. As it is in the word ^faith/ so^itia in ' works;' 
for by works is meant sometimes the thing- don^ 
sometimes the labour of doing, scmietimes the good 
will ; it is sometimes taken for a state of good hk, 
sometimes for the covenant of work^ ; it sometimes 
means the works of the law, sometimes the works of 
the gospel; sometimes it is taken for a perfect 
^Mstual, unsinning obedience, sometimes for a sin- 
cere endeavour to please €rod ; sometimes they are 
meant to be such which can challenge the reward 
as of debt ; sometimes they mean only a disposi- 
tion of the person to receive the favour and the 
grace of God. Now since our good works can be 
but of one kind, (for ours cannot be meritorious 
ours cannot be wi\]houX ^ ^ o>xt \i(fi> they cannot 
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be such as need no repentance,) it is no wonder if 
we most be justified without works in this sense ; 
for by snch works no man living can be justified : 
and these St Paul calls ' the works of the law/ 
and sometimes he calls them 'jOur; righteousness;' 
and these are the covenant of works. . But because 
we came into the world to serve G^^d^.and God wiU 
be obeyed^ and Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save us from sin, and ' to redeem to himself a 
people zealous of good works/ aQ4 hath to this 
purpose revealed to us all his Father s will, and de- 
stroyed the works of the .devil^ and gives us his 
Holy: Spirity and by him we shall be justified in 
this obedience; therefore, when, works signify a 
sincere, hearty endeavour to keep all God^s com* 
mands, out of a belief in. Christ, that if we endea- 
vour to do so, we shall be helped by his grace, and 
if we really do so, we shall be pardoned for what is 
pasty and if we continue, to do so, we shall receive 
a crown of glory ; therefore, it is no wonder that it 
is said, we are to be ji^^ed by. works; always 
meaning, not the works of the law, that is, works 
that are meritorious, works that can challenge the 
reward, works that need no mercy, no repentance, 
no humiliation, and no appeal to grace and favour ; 
but always meaning works that are an obedience 
to God by the measures of good- will, and a sincere 
endeavour, and the faith of the Lord Jesus. 

3. But thus also it is in the word 'justification :' 
lor God is justified, and wisdom is justified, and 
man is justified, and a sinner is not justified as long 
as be continues in sin; and a sinner is justified 
when he repents, and when he is pardoned ; and 
an innocent person is justified when he i« d«A\Ax^^ 
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to be no criminal ; and a righteous man is justified 
when he is saved ; and a weak Christian is justified 
when his imperfect sendees are accepted for the 
present, and himself thrust forward to more grace: 
and he that is justified may be justified more ; and 
every man that is justified to one purpose, is not 
so to all ; and faith, in divers senses, gives justifica- 
tion in as many; and therefore, though to every 
sense of faith there is not always a degree of justi- 
fication in any, yet when the faith is such that 
justification is the product and correspondent, as 
that faith may be imperfect, so the justification is 
but begun, and either must proceed farther, or else, 
as the faith will die, so the justification will come 
to nothing. The like observation might be made 
concerning imputation, and all the words used in 
this question ; but these may sufiSce till I pass to 
other particulars. 

4. Not only the word ' faith,' but also ' charity,' 
and ' godliness,* and ' religion/ signify sometimes 
particular graces ; and sometimes they isuppose uni- 
versally^ and mean conjugations and unions of 
graces, as is evident to them that read the Scriptures 
with observation. Now when justification is attri- 
buted to faith, or salvation to godliness, they are to 
be understood in the aggregate sense ; for, that I 
may give but one instance of this, when St Paul 
speaks of faith as it is a particular grace, and sepa- 
rate from the rest, he also does separate it from all 
possibility of bringing us to heaven : ' Though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing :' ' when faith 

* 1 Cor. ziiL 2. 
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includes charity, it will bring us to heaven ; when 
it is alone, when it is without charity, it will do no* 
thing at alL 

5. Neither can this phenomenon be solved by 
saying, that though faith alone does justify, yet 
when she does justify, she is not alone, but good 
works must follow ; for this is said to no purpose : 

1. Because if we be justified by faith alone, the 
work is done, whether charity does follow or no ; 
and, therefore, that want of charity cannot hurt us. 

2. There can be no imaginable cause why cha- 
rity and obedience should be at all necessary, if the 
work can be done without it. 

3. If obedience and charity be not a condition of 
our salvation, then it is not necessary to follow 
faith ; but if it be, it does as much as faith, for that 
is but a part of the condition. 

4. If we can be saved without charity and keep- 
ing the commandments, what need we trouble our- 
selves for them P If we cannot be saved without 
them, then either faith without them does not jus- 
tify ; or if it does, we are nfever the better, for we 
may be damned for all that justification. 

The consequent of these observations is briefly 
this: 

That no man should fool himself by disputing 
about the philosophy of justification, and what 
causality faith hath in it, and whether it be the act 
of faith that justifies, or the habit ? Whether faith 
as a good work, or faith as an instrument P Whe- 
ther faith as it is obedience, or faith as it is an ac- 
cess to Christ P Whether as a hand, or as a heart ? 
Whether by its own innate virtue, or by the effi- 
cacy of the object P Whether as a si^, ox ^& ^ 
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tbinn n\gn\IM f Whether bjr introdtietimi, or hy 
perfeetton t Whether in the fi rat heffnnings, or in 
m iMt and be«t produetkme t Whether by tebe* 
rent worthineM, or adrentitimM impvdMiUnm t lUi' 
riui iiia quaito, kc, (that I m$j vm the wor de ef 
Cicero') i thene things aref knotty, and too iiitrieate 
to do anjr food ; they may amnae na, but nailer 
inatmet na; and they hare already AMuie men eare* 
leaa and confident, diapntatlre and troubleaome, 
proud and nncharitable, but neither wiaer nor 
better. Let m therefore leare theae weak waya of 
trottblinf ooraelrea or otbera, and directly look to 
tlie theology of it, the direct duty, the end of fiiitb, 
nn4 the work of faith, the conditiona and the inatni' 
menta of otir Miration, the Joat foundation of ov^f 
hopea, how our faith can deatroy our ain, and bow 
it can unite ua unto God ; tiow by ft we can be 
made partakera of Chriat'a death, and hnitatora of 
hia life. For aince it Ui erident, by the pre»iaa», 
that thia article ia not to be determined or relied on 
\fy arguing from worda of many aignifcationa, we 
muat walk by a clearer light, by aucb plain aayfnga 
and dogmatical propoaitiona of Scripture, wblcb 
eridently teach ua our duty, and place otn bopea 
on that which cannot deceire ua, that ia, which m^ 
rjuire obedienca, which call on ua to glorify Ood, 
and to do good to men, and to keep all Ood'a eom^ 
mandmenta with diligence and aincerity* 

For ainca the mA of our faith ia, that we may ha 
diai;iplcM and mrvtintM of tbi$ T/ord Jimun, adranciof 
U\n kingdrmi hertt, and partaking of it hereafter; 
at nee we are command^ to bcliere what CbrM 

^ T\Mcu\« 1. 6. Daf iir 
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taught, that it may appeseiir ab reasonable as it U 
necessary to do what he hkth' commanded ; since 
faith and works are in order one to the other, it is 
impossible that evangelical faith' and 'eyang:elical 
works should be opposed one to the other in the 
effecting of our salvation. So that as it is to no 
purpose for Christians to dispute whether we are 
justified by faith or the works of the law, that is, 
the covenant of works, without the help of faith and 
the. auxiliaries and allowances of mercy on God's 
part, and repentance on ours ; because no Chris- 
tian can pretend to this ; so it is perfectly foolish 
to diqrate whether Christians Ate to be justified by 
faith, or thecworks of the gospel ; for I shall make 
it appear that they are both the same thing. ^ No 
man disparages iaith but he that says faith does 
not work righteousness; for be that says so^ says 
indeed it cannot justify ; for he says that faith is 
alone: it is/ £uthtonly,' and the wcM'ds of my text 
are plain : ^ You seei' saith St James, that is, it is 
evident to your sense,^-it is as clear as an ocular 
demonstration, ' that- a man is justified by works, 
and not by faith only.' ' 

My text 1 hath in it <thes& two propositions; a 
negative and an affirmative. > The negative is this ; 
1. I'By faith only*' a man is not justified. The 
affirmative;- 2« ^By woiks also' a man is justi- 
fied, ■ r. I 

When I have briedy discoursed of these, I shall 
only add such pifacdcal considerations > as shall 
make the doctrines useful, and tangible, and ma- 
terial, i ^»"- •'" 

I. By faith only a man is not justified. By 
faith only, here is meant,.^th without obedience. 
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For what do we think of those that detain the fititfa 
in unrighteousness ? They have faith, they could 
not else keep it in so ill a cabinet : but yet the 
apostle reckons them amongst the reprobates ; for 
the abominable, the reprobates, and the disobe- 
dient, are all one ; and, therefore, such persons, for 
all their faith, shall have no part with faithful 
Abraham : for none are his children but they that 
do the works of Abraham. Abraham's faith, with- 
out Abraham's works, is nothing; for of him 
' that hath faith and hath not works,' St. James 
asks, ' can faith save him P' * meaning, that it is 
impossible. For what think we of those, that did 
miracles in Christ's name, and in his name cast 
out devils ? Have not they faith ? Yes ; ' all faith,' 
that is, alone, for ' they could remove mountains:' 
but yet to many of them Christ will say, ' Depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity ; I know you not' 
Nay, at last, what think we of the devils them- 
selves P Have not they faith P Yes ; : and this 
faith is not the faith of miracles neither ; but it is 
an operative faith, it works a little ; for it makes 
them tremble ; and it may be, that is more than 
thy faith does to thee : and yet dost thou hope to 
be saved by a faith that does less to thee than the 
devil's faith does to him P That is impossible. For 
' faith without works is dead,' saith St. James. It 
is manus arida, saith St. Austin ; '' it is a withered 
hand ;" and that which is dead cannot work the 
life of grace in us, much less obtain eternal life for 
us. In short, a man may have faith, and yet do 
the works of unrighteousness ; he may have faith, 

> Chmp. ii. 14. 
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and be a devil ; and then what can such a faith do 
to him or for him ? It can do him no good in the 
present constitution of affairs. St Paul^ from 
whose mistaken words much noise hath been made 
in this question, is clear in this particular : ' No- 
thing in Christ Jesus can avaO, but faith working 
by charity :' ' that is, as he expounds himself once 
again, ' nothing but a new creature, nothing but 
keeping the commandments of God.** If faith be 
defined to be any thing that does not change our 
natures, and make us to be a new creation unto 
God ; if keeping the commandments be not in the 
definition of faith, it avails nothing at all. There- 
fore deceive not yourselves ; they are the words of 
3ur blessed Lord himself : ' Not every one that 
saath unto me. Lord, Lord,' that is, not every one 
that confesses Christ, and believes in him, calling 
dhrist Master and Lord, shall be saved ; ' but he 
;hat doth the will of my Father which is in hea- 
ren/ These things are so plain, that they need no 
commentary ; so evident, that they cannot be de- 
lied : and to these I add but this one truth ; that 
aith alone without a good life is so far from justi- 
ying a sinner, that it is one of the greatest aggra- 
vations of his condemnation in the whole world, 
^or no man can be so greatly damned as he that 
lath faith ; for unless he knows his Master's will, 
hat is, by faith be convinced, and assents to 
he revelations of the will of God, ' he can be 
leaten but with few stripes:* but he that be- 
ieves, hath no excuse ; he is ahroKar&KpiTot, " con- 
iemned by the sentence of his own heart,** and 
therefore ' many stripes,' the greater condemna- 

» CW, r. A » Gal. vi. 16. \Cai, m. \^. 
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tion, shall be his portion. Natural reason is a i 

light to the conscience, but faith is a greater ; and >i 

therefore, if it be not followed, it • damns deeper i 

than the hell of the inOdels and uninstructed. And ^ 

so I have done with the negative proposition of ^ 

my text : a man is not justified by faith alone ; i 

that is, by faith which hath not in it charity and li 

obedience. k 

2. If faith alone will not do it, what will, P The t. 

affirmative part of the text answers; not faith i 
alone ; but works must be an ingredient : ' a man is 

justified by works ;' and that is now to be expU- m 

cated and proved. It will be absolutely to no pur* m 

pose to say that faith alone does justify, if, when a m 

man is justified, he is never the nearer to be saved* jq 

Now that without obedience no man can go to hea- iq 

ven, is so evident inholy Scripture, that h^ that de- i 

nies it, hath no faith. ' There is no peace, saith $ 

my God, unto the wicked ;' ' and * I will not justify ri 

a sinner,'* saith God; Unless faith purges away our i 

sins, it can never justify; Let a man bediere all the « 

revelations of God ; if thkt belief ends in itself, and ^ 

goes no further, it is like physic taken to purge the r] 

stomach ; if it do not work, it is so far from bringing ;c 

health, that itself is a new sickness. Faith is a great ^ 

purger and purifier of the soul-^' purifying your « 

hearts by faith,' saith the apostle. It is the best i^ 
physic in the world for a sinful soul ; but if it does 
not work, it corrupts in the stomach, it makes us to 
rely on weak propositions and trifling confidences, 
it is but a dreaming fitra iroWfic <l>ayTa<Tlac, " a fan- 
tastic dream/' and introduces pride or superstition, 
swelling thoughts and presumptions of the divine 

' Ifaiah, Ivii. 21. * Ezod. xxt. 7- 
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favour : but what saith the apostle P \ Follow peace 
with all men^ and holiness^ without which no man 
can see God : *^ mark that. . If faith does not make 
you charitable and holy, talk no more of justifica- 
tion by it, for you shall never see the glorious face 
of God. Faith indeed is a title and relation to 
Christ ; it is a naming of his names ; but what 
then? Why then, saith the apostle, 'let every 
>ne that nameth the name of Christ, depart from 
iniquity.' 

For let any man consider, can the faith of Christ 
ind the hatred of God stand together ? Can any 
cnan be justified, that does not love God ? Or can 
xny man love God and sin < at the same time ? And 
ices not he love sin, that falls under its temptation, 
amd obeys it in the lusts ther€K>f, and delights in 
the vanity, and makes excuses for it, and returns to 
it with passion, and abides with pleasure ? Thi& 
will not do it ; such a man cannot be justified for 
eJI his believing. But, therefore, the apostle shows 
as a more excellent way : ' This is a true saying, 
and I will that thou affirm constantly, that they 
who have believed in God, be careful to maintain 
good works.^ ' The apostle puts great force on this 
doctrine, he arms it with a double preface ; the 
saying is ' true,' and it is to be ' constantly affirmed ;' 
that is, it is not only true, bat necessary ; it is like 
Pharaohs dream, doubled, because it is bound on 
OS by the decree of Gt^d; and it is unalterably 
certain that every believer must do good works, or 
bis believing will signify little ; nay more thim so, 
every man .must be careful to do good works; 

>Hel».xiL 14. *Titiii^iiL8. 
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and more yet, he mast carefully maintain them ; 
that is, not do them by fits and interrupted returns, 
but wpolaraadai, to be incumbent on them, to dweU 
on them, to maintain good works; that is, to 
persevere in them. But I am yet but in the ge- 
neral; be pleased to go along with me in these 
particular considerations. 

L No man's sins are pardoned, but in the same 
measure in which they are mortified, destroyed, and 
taken away ; so that if faith does not cure our sinful 
natures, it never can justify, it never can procure 
our pardon. And therefore it is, that as soon as 
ever faith in the Lord Jesus was preach^, at the 
same time also they preached repentance from dead 
works: insomuch that St Paul reckons it among 
the fundamentals and first principles of Chris- 
tianity ; ^ nay, the Baptist preached repentance and 
amendment of life as a preparation to the faith of 
Christ And I pray consider ; can there be any 
forgiveness of sins without repentance P But if an 
apostle should preach forgiveness to all that be- 
lieve, and this belief did not also mean that they 
should repent and forsake their sin, the sermons of 
the apostle would make Christianity nothing else 
but the sanctuary of Romulus, a device to get toge- 
ther all the wicked people of the world, and to 
make them happy without any change of manners. 
Christ came to other purposes ; he came ' to sanc- 
tify us and to cleanse us by his word :** the word 
of faith was not for itself, but was a design of holi- 
ness, and the very * grace of God did appear,* for 
this end ; that ' teaching us to deny all ungodliness 

' Heb. vl. 1. '1 John, iU. 8. 
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and worldly lasts, we should live holily, justly, and 
soberly in this present world : ' * be came to gather 
a people together; not like David's army, when 
Saul pursued him, but the armies of the Lord, ' i^ 
fiuUiful people, a chosen generation :' and what is 
that P The Spirit of God adds, ' a people zealous 
of good works/ Now as Christ proved his power 
to forgive sins by curing the poor man's palsy, be- 
cause a man is never pardoned, but when the pu« 
nishment is removed ; so the great act of justifica- 
tion of a sinner, the pardoning of his sins, is then 
only effected, when the spiritual evil is taken away : 
that is the best indication of a real and an eternal 
pardon, when God takes away the hardness of the 
heart, the love of sin, the accursed habit, the evil 
inclination, the sin that doth so easily beset us ; 
and when that is gone, what remains within us that 
God can hate P Nothing stays behind but God's 
creation, the work of his own hands, the issues of 
his Holy Spirit. The faith of a Christian is wAmig 
itfiaprAZoi iircuperiKii, ' it destroys the whole body 
of sin;' and to suppose that Christ pardons a 
sinner, whom he doth not also purge and res- 
cue from the dominion of sin» is to affirm that he 
justifies the wicked; that he calls good evil, and 
evil good; that he delights in a wicked person; 
that he makes a wicked man all one with himself; 
that he makes the members of a harlot at the same 
time also the members of Christ: but all this is 
impossible, and therefore ought not to be pretended 
to by any Christian. Severe are those words of 
our blessed Saviour, ' Every plant in me that 

> £ph. y. 26. Tit. tt. 11. 
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bcareih not fruity he taketh away : ' ' . faith ingrafts 
US into Chzist ; by faith we are inserted into the 
Tine ; but the plant that is ingrafted, pust also be 
parturient and fruitful, or else, it shall be quite cut 
off from the root, and thrown into the everlasting 
burning : and this is the full and plain meaning of 
those ,wordB so oft;en used in Scripture fcnrthe mag- 
nification of faith, 'The just shall live by faith:' 
00 man shall live by faith but the just man; he 
indeed iis justified by faith, but no man else ; the 
uiynst and the ui^righteous man hath no portion in 
this matter. That is the first great consideration 
in this afliedr ; no man is justified in the least 
sense of justification, that is^ when it means nothing 
but the pardon of sins, but when his sin is mortified 
and destroyed^ 

.. 2. No man is actually justified but he that is in 
some measure sanctified. For the tmderstanding 
and clearing of which proposition, we must know, 
that justification, when it is attributed to any cause, 
does not always signify justification actual. Thus, 
when it is said in Scripture, ' We are justified by 
the death of Christ,' it is but the same thing to say, 
' Christ died for us ;* and he rose again for us too, 
that we might indeed be justified in due time, and 
by just measures and dispositions: 'he died for 
our sins, and rose again for our justification ;' that 
is, by his death and resurrection, he hath obtained 
this power, and effected this mercy, that if we be- 
lieve him and obey, we shall be justified and made 
capable of all the blessings of the kingdom. But 
that this is no more but a capacity of pardon, of 

* John XT. 2. 
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grace, and of salyation, appears not only by God's 
requiring obedience as a condition on our parts, 
but by bis expressly attributing this mercy to us 
at such times^ and in sach circumstances, in which 
it is certain and evident that we could not actually 
be justified ; for so saith the Scripture : ' We, when 
we were ehemies, were reconciled to God by the death 
of hisSoU'; and while we were, yet sinners, Christ 
died for us;'* that is, then was our justification 
wrought oa God's part; that is,then he intended this 
mercy to us, then he resolved to show us favour, to 
giTe us promises, and laws and conditions, and hopes, 
and an infallible economy of salvation^ And when 
faith lays hold on this .grace, and this justification, 
then we are to do the other part of it; that is, as 
God made it potential by the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, so we, laying hold on these things 
by faith, and workmg the rig^teouniess of faith, 
that is, performing what is required on our parts, 
we, I say, make it actual ; and for this very reason 
it is that the apostle puts more emphasis on the re- 
surrection of Christ than on his death, ' Who is he 
timt condemneth P It is Christ that died, yea, ra- 
ther, that is risen again.'* And 'Christ was both 
delivered for our sins, and is risen again for our jus- 
tification ;' * implying to us, that as it is in the prin- 
cipal, so it is in the correspondent ; our sins indeed 
are potentially pardoned, when they are marked 
out for death and crucifixion; when, by resolving 
and fighting against sin, we die to sin daily, and 
are so made conformable to his death; but we 
must partake of Christ's resurrection before this 



* Ronu y. 8, 10. ■ Horn, vili. 28« 

* Bom. iv. 26.^ 
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justification can be actual ; when we are ' dead to 
fin, and are risen again unto righteousness*' then, 
as we are ' partakers of his death/ so we shall * be 
partakers of his resurrection/ saath St Paul ; that 
is, then we are truly, eifectuaUy, and indeed jus- 
tified ; till then we are not. 

\^He that loveth gold shall not be justified/ saith 
the wise Bensirach;' he that is covetous, let his 
faith be what it will, shall not be accounted righte- 
ous before God, because he is no4| so in himself, and 
he is not so in Christ, for he is not in Christ at all ; 
he hath no righteousness in himself, and he hath 
none in Christ ; for if we be in Christ, or if ' Christ 
be in us, the body is dead by reason of sin, and the 
spirit is life. because of righteousness:'* for this is 
the rh wurror, ' that faithful thing/ that is, the faith- 
fulness is manifested ; the 0mun, from whence comes 
emunah, which is the Hebrew word for ^ faith/ from 
whence ' amen' is derived. Hoejidum e$i, * this is 
faithfulness,' when God and we both say amen to 
our promises and undertakings* God is &ithful, 
be thou so too ; for if thou failest him, thy faith 
hath failed thee. Fidei sumiiur fro eo, quod est 
inter utrumque placiium,* says one; and then it is 
true which the prophet and the apostle said, ' the 
just shall live by faith, in both senses : ex Jid$ mea 
vivet, ex fide sua : " we live by Gknl's faith, and by 
our own ;" by his fidelity, and by ours. When the 
righteousness of God becomes ' your righteousness, 
and exceeds the righteoasness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees/ when the righteousness of the law if 
fulfilled in us, 'by walking not after the flesh, but 

> Ecduf. xzzi. ' Rom. yili. 10. 

' Faith btf tcfcrcnce W ^YmX ^ ii^ectble to bodi pardet. 
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after the Spirit ;' then we are justified hy God's 
truth and by ours, by his grace and our obedience. 
So that now we see that justification and sanctifi- 
cation cannot be distinguished but as words of art 
signifying the various steps of progression in the 
same course ; they may be distinguished in notion 
and speculation, but never when they are to pass 
on to material events ; for no man is justified but 
he that is also sanctified. They are the express 
words of St Paul : ' Whom he did foreknow, them 
he did predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of his Son/ to be like to Christ; and then it follows, 
' whom he hath predestinated/ so predestinated, 
' them he hatb also called; and whom he hath called, 
them he hath also justified :' and then it follows, 
' whom he hath justified, them he hath also glori- 
fied.' ^ So that no man is justified, that is, so as 
to signify salvation, but sanctification must be pre- 
cedent to it ; and that was my second considera- 
tion. 

3. I pray consider, that he that does not believe 
the promises of the gospel, cannot pretend to faith 
in Christ ; but the promises are all made to us on 
the conditions of obedience, and he that does not 
believe them as Christ made them, believes them 
not at all. ' In well-doing commit yourselves to 
God as unto a faithful Creator ; ' there is no com- 
mitting ourselves to God without well-doing : ' For 
God will render to every man according to his deeds: 
to them that obey unrighteousness, indignation and 
wrath ; but to them who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality, to them eternal life.' ' So that if faith appre- 
hends any other promises, it is illu«\<m, ^w^ xvq\. 

» Monh viU. 29. « Rom. V\. 6,1,^. 
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faith ; God gave us none such, Christ purchased 
none such for us ; search the Bible over, and you 
shall find none such. But if faith lays hold on 
these promises that are, and as they are, then it 
becomes an article of our faith, that without obedi- 
ence and a sincere endeavour to keep God s com- 
mandments, no man living can be justified : and, 
therefore, let us take heed, when we magnify the 
free grace of God, we do not exclude the conditions 
which this free grace hath set on us. Christ freely 
died for us, God pardons us freely in our first ac- 
cess to him ; we could never deserve pardon, be- 
cause when we need pardon we are enemies, and 
have no good thing in us ; and he freely gives us of 
his Spirit, and freely he enables us to obey him ; 
and for our little imperfect services he freely and 
bountifully will give us eternal life : here is free 
grace all the way, and he overvalues his pitiful 
services, who thinks that he deserves heaven by 
them : and that if he does his duty tolerably, eter- 
nal life is not a free gift to him, but a deserved 
reward. 

It was the meditation of the wise chancellor of 
Paris : " I know that without a good life, and the 
fruits of repentance, a sinner cannot be justified : 
and, therefore, I must live well, or I must die for 
ever : but if I do live holily, I do not think that I 
deserve heaven : it is the cross of Christ that pro- 
cures me grace ; it is the Spirit of Christ that gives 
me grace; it is the mercy and the free gift of Christ 
that brings me unto glory/' * But yet he that shall 

' Conscius est animus meus, experientia testis, 
Mystica qua; retuli dogmata yera scio. 
Non tamen idcirco scio me fore glorificandum ; 
Spes mea ctus. Cbm\i^ ^gn^^^ x»m o^^era. 
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exclude the works of faith from the justification of 
a sinner by the blood of Christ, may as well ex- 
clude faith itself; for faith itself is one of the works 
of God ; it is a good work, so said Christ to then^ 
that asked him, ' What shall we do to work the 
works of God ?' Jesus said, ' This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent/ * 
Faith is not only the foundation of good works, 
but itself is a good work ; it is not only the cause 
of obedience, but a part of it; it is not only, 
as the son of Sirach calls it, ' a beginning of cleav- 
ing unto God,' but it carries us on to the perfection 
of it. Christ is the Author and Finisher of our 
faith; and when faith is finished, a good life is 
made perfect in our kind : let no man therefore ex- 
pect events for which he hath no promise ; nor call 
for God*s fidelity without his own faithfulness ; nor 
snatch at a promise without performing the con- 
dition ; nor think faith to be a hand to apprehend 
Christ, and to do nothing else ; for that will but 
deceive us, and turn religion into words, and holi- 
ness into hypocrisy, and the promises of God into 
a snare, and the truth of God into a lie. For when 
God made a covenant of faith, he made also the 
v6fMot irlfrrewcf ' the law of faith ;' and when he ad- 
mitted us to a covenant of more mercy than was in 
the covenant of works, or of the law, he did not 
admit us to a covenant of idleness, and an incuri- 
ous walking in a state of disobedience; but the 
mercy of God leadeth us to repentance, and when 
he gives us better promises, he intends we should 
pay him a better obedience : when he forgives us 
what is past, he intends we should sin no more ; 

' John, vl. 28> 29. 
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when he offers us bis graces^ he would have us to 
make use of them ; when he causes us to distrust 
ourselves^ his meaning is we should rely on him ; 
when he enables us to do what he commands us, 
he c(»nmands us to do all that we can. And, there- 
lore, this covenant of faith and mercy is also a 
covenant of holiness, and the grace that pardons 
us does also purify us: for so saith the apostle, 
' He that hath this hope purifies himself, even as 
God is pure/ And when we are so, then we are 
justified indeed; this is the rSfwc wlarei^, 'the law 
of fiuth f and by works in this sense, that is, by 
the works of faith, by fiiith working by love, and 
producing fruits worthy of amendment of life, we 
are justified before God. And so I have done with 
the aflirmative proposition of my text: you see that 
' a man is justified by works.' 

But there is more in it than this matter yet 
amounts to : for St. James does not say, ' we are 
justified by works, and are not justified by fiuth ;' 
that had been irreconcilable with St. Paul : but we 
are so justified by works, that it is not by faith 
alone ; it is faith and works together : that is, it is 
* by the obedience of faith,' by the worics of faith, 
by the law of faith, by righteousness evaogelicaJ, 
l)y the conditions of the gospel, and the measures 
of Christ. I have many things to say in this par- 
ticular ; but because I have but a little time left to 
say them in, I will sum it all up in this proposition; 
that in the question of justification and salvation, 
faith and good works are no part of a distinction, 
but members of one entire body. Faith and good 
works together work the righteousness of God : 
that ia, that I may ftpeak plainly, justifying faith 
contains in it obedietiee^ widi *\l ^>& \ie made 
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good, then tiie two apostles are reconciled to leacli 
other, and both of them to the necessity, the indis- 
pensable necessity of a good life. 

Now, that justifying and saving faith must be 
defined by something more than an act of under- 
standing, appears not only in this, that St Peter 
reckons faith as distinctly from knowledge as be 
does from patience, or strength, or brotherly kind- 
ness ; saying, ' Add to your faith, virtue ; to virtue, 
knowledge ;'* but in this also, because an error in 
life, and whatsoever is against holiness, is against 
faith : and, therefore, St. Paul reckons the lawleiSB 
and the disobedient, murderers of parents, man- 
stealing, and such things, to be against sound doc- 
trine; for the doctrine of /aith is called 4 «nir* 
Ei/frifietav ht^atnccikla, * the doctrine that is accord- 
ing to godliness.' And when St Paul prays against 
ungodly men, he adds this reason, ' for all men 
have not faith :'* meaning that wicked men are in- 
fidels and unbelievers ; and particularly he affirms 
of him ' that does not provide for his own, that 
he hath denied the faith.' ^ Now from hence it fol- 
lows that faith iis godliness, because all wickedness 
is infidelity ; it is an apostacy from the faith. Ilh 
erit, ille nocens, qtii me tibi feceral hostem ; he that 
sins against God, he is the enemy to the faith of 
Jesus Christ; and therefore we deceive ourselves, 
if we place faith in the understanding only ; it is 
not that, and it does not well there, but kv icadapf 
<rvv€i^9ei, 6aith the apostle ; the mystery of faith is 
kept no where, it dwells no where, but ' in a pure 
conscience.' 

For I consider, that, since all moral habits are 

'2Per,LS. * 2 Thess. iu. 2. a\t\xa.N-^- 
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best defined by tbeir operation, we can best under- 
stand what faith is by seeing what it does. To this 
purpose hear St. Paul : ' By faith Abel offered up 
to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain. By 
faith Noah made an ark. By faith Abraham left 
his country, and offered up his son. By faith 
Moses chose to suffer affliction, and accounted 
the reproach of Christ greater than all the riches 
of Egypt'* In short, the children of God, 
* by faith, subdued kingdoms, and wrought 
righteousness.' To work righteousness is as much 
the duty and work of faith as believing is. So that 
now we may quickly make an end of this great 
inquiry, whether a man is justified by faith, or by 
works, for he is so by both : if you take it alone, 
faith does not justify ; but take it in the aggregate 
sense, as it is used . in the question of jusUfication 
by St Paul, and then faith does not only justify, 
but it sanctifies too : and then you need to inquire 
no further ; obedience is a part of the definition of 
faith, as much as it is of charity. * This is love,' 
saith St. John, ' that we keep his commandments.' 
And the very same is affirmed of faith too by Ben- 
sirach, ' He that believeth the Lord will keep his 
commandments.' ' 

I have now done with all the propositions ex- 
pressed and implied in the text. Give me leave to 
make some practical considerations ; and so I shall 
dismiss you from this attention. 

1. The rise I take from the words of St Epipha- 
nius, speaking in praise of the apostolical and 
purest ages of the church. There was, at first, no 
distinction of sects and opinions in the church: 
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she knew no difference of men, but good and bad ; 
there was no separation made, but what was made 
by piety or impiety, or, says he, which is all one, 
by fidelity and infidelity ; ** for faith hath in it the 
image of godliness engraven, and infidelity hath the 
character of wickedness and prevarication.** ^ A man 
was not then esteemed a saint, for disobeying his 
bishop or an apostle, nor for misunderstanding the 
hard sayings of St Paul about predestination : to 
kick against the laudable customs of the church was 
not then accounted a note of the godly party ; and 
to despise government was but an ill mark and 
weak indication of being a good Christian. The 
kingdom of God did not then consist in words, but in 
power, the power of godliness ; though now we are 
fallen into another method ; we have turned all re- 
ligion into faith, and our faith is nothing but the 
productions of interest or disputing: it is ad- 
hering to a party, and a wrangling against all the 
world beside ; and when it is asked of what religion 
he is of, we understand the meaning to be, what 
faction does he follow : what are the articles of his 
sect, not what is the manner of his life : and if men 
be zealous for their party and that interest, then 
they are precious men, though otherwise they be 
covetous as the grave, factious as Dathan, schis- 
matical as Corah, or proud as the fallen angels. 
Alas ! these things will but deceive us ; the faith 
of a Christian cannot consist in strifes about words, 
and perverse disputings of men. These things the 
apostle calls 'profane and vain babblings;'* and, 

' Tllffric fikv iirkxovtra rov XpiCTtavifffiov ilK6va* airiaria 
£k Ivixovtra rbv datRtiaq xapaxriipa icai irapavo\tV.a^. — ^w.- 
nar. lib. i. edit Bafil. p. 8. 1. 46. 

' 2 Tim. if. 10. 
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mark what he says of them, these things will 
increase iwl TFkeior ii,ffefielac. They are, in them- 
selves ungodliness, and will produce more, — ^'ihey 
will increase unto more ungodliness.' But the faith 
of a Christian had other measures ; that was faith 
then, which made men faithful to their vows in 
baptism. The faith of a Christian was the best se- 
curity in contractei!, and a Christian's word was 
as good as his bond, because he was faithful that 
promised, and a Christian would rather die than 
break his word, and was always true to his trust ; 
he was faithful to his friend, and loved as Jonathan 
did David. This was the Christian fiuth ihen: 
their religion was, to hurt no man, and to do good 
to every man ; and so it ought to be. ' True reli- 
gion is to visit the fatherless and widow, and to 
keep ourselves unspotted oi the world.' That 
is a good rdigion, thai is 'pure and unde61ed.' 
So St James: and St. Chrysostem defines true 
religion to be, ' a pure faith and a godly life ;* ' for 
they make up the whole mystery of godliness ; and 
no man could then pretend to faith, but he that 
did do valiantly, and suffer patiently, and resist 
the devil, and overcome the world. These things 
are as properly the actions of faith, as alms is of 
charity; and, therefore, lliey must enter into the 
moral definition of it. And this was truly under- 
stood by Salvian, that wise and godly priest of 
Massilia : What is faith, and what is believing f 
saith he: "That man does faithfully believe in 
Christ, who is faithful unto God,— who faithfully 
keeps God's commandments ;" * and, therefore, let 

' niffTiv Kadapdv Kai 6p96v fiibv* 

^ Hominem fidelitei Chmio ciedifii^ cax^ididem Deo e»e, h. c. 
ddeliter Dei mandata servaxt. 
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US measure our faith here^ by our faithfulness to 
God, and by our diligence to do our Master's com- 
maodments; for, said Lactantius; "The whole 
religion of a Christian is to live unblameably," ' 
that is, in all holiness and purity of conversation. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great 
instrument of justification and salvation, take 
Abraham's faith as your best pattern, and that will 
end the dispute; because that he was justified by 
faith, when his faith was mighty in effect ; when he 
trusted in God, when he believed the promises, 
wh^i he expected a resurrection of the dead, when 
he was strong in faith, when he gave glory to God, 
when, against hope, he believed in hope ; and when 
all this passed into an act of a most glorious obe- 
dience, even denying his greatest desires, contra- 
dicting his most passionate affections, offering to 
God d^ best thing he had, and exposing to death 
his beloved Isaac, his laughters, all his joy, at the 
command of God. ' By this faith he was justified,' 
saith St Paul ; ' by these works he was justified,' 
saidi St. James ; that is, by this faith working this 
obedience. And then all the difficulty is over ; only 
remember this, your faith is w^ak, and will do but 
little for you, if it be not stronger than all your 
secular desires and all your peevish angers. Thus 
we find, in the holy gospels, this conjunction de- 
clared necessary, 'Whatsoever things ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them." Here is as glorious an event 
promised to faith as can be expressed ; faith shall 
obtain any thing of God. True ; but it is not faith 

* ChristianoTum omnis religio sine scelere et macula \ivet^. 
— Instit. lib. ▼. c. 9. 

' Muk, xi. 24. 
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alone, but faith in prayer; faith praying, bat not 
faith simply believing. So St. James ; the ' prayer 
of faith shall save the sick ;' but adds, it most be 
* the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ^ 
so that faith shall prevail, but there must be prayer 
in faith, and fervour in prayer, and devotion in 
fervour, and righteousness in devotion; and then 
impute the effect to faith if you please, provided 
that it be declared, that effect cannot be wrought 
by faith, unless it be so qualified. But Christ adds 
one thing more : ' When ye stand praying, forgive ; 
but if ye will not forgive, neither will your Father 
forgive you.' So that it will be to no purpose to 
say a man is justified by faith, unless you mingle 
charity with it ; for without the charity of forgive- 
ness, there can be no pardon ; and then justificar 
tion is but a word, when it effects nothing. 

3. Let every one take heed, that by an importune 
adhering to and relying on a mistaken faith, he do 
not really make a shipwreck of a right faith. Hyme- 
n«us and ' Alexander lost their faith by putting 
away a good conscience ; and what matter is it of 
what religion or faith a man be of, if he be a 
villain and a cheat, a man of no truth, and of no 
trust, a lover of the world, and not a lover of God P 
But, I pray, consider, can any man have fiiith that 
denies God ? That is not possible : and cannot a 
man as well deny God by an evil action, as by an 
heretical proposition P Cannot a man deny God 
by works, as much as by words P Hear what tbe 
apostle says : * They profess that they know God, 
but in works they deny him, being abominable and 
disobedient, and unto estty good work reprobate.'' 
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Disobedience is a denying God. Nolumus hunc 
regnare, is as plain a renouncing of Christ, as Kolu- 
mus huic credere. It is to no purpose to say, ' We 
believe in' Christ and have faitli, unless Christ, 
' reig^ in our hearts' by faith. 

4. From these premises we may see but too evi- 
dently, that though a great part of mankind pre- 
tend to be saved by faith, yet they know not what 
it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and place their 
hopes on sand, or the more unstable water. Be- 
lieving is the least thing in a justifying faith ; 
for faith is a conjugation of many ingredients, 
and faith is a covenant, and faith is a law, and 
faith is obedience, and faith is a work, and in- 
deed it is a sincere cleaving to, and closing with 
the terms of the gospel in every instance, in 
every particular. Alas ! the niceties of a spruce 
understanding, and the curious nothings of use- 
less speculation, 'and all the opinions of men 
that make the divisions of heart, and do nothing 
else, cannot bring us one drop of comfort in the 
day of tribulation, and therefore are no parts of the 
strength of faith. Nay, when a man begins truly 
to fear God, and is in the agonies of mortification, 
all these new nothings and curiosities will lie neg- 
lected by, as baubles do by children, when they 
are deadly sick. But that only is faith that makes 
us to love God, to do his will, to suffer his imposi- 
tions, to trust his promises, to see through a cloud, 
to overcome the world, to resist the devil, to stand 
in the day of trial, and to be comforted in all our 
sorrows. This is that precious faith so mainly ne- 
cessary to be insisted on, that by it we may be sons 
of the free woman, liheri a viiiu ac ritibu% ; ^^ 
the true Isaac may be in us, ^ViicYi \a C\vnsX ^kt 
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cording to tbe Spirit, the wisdom and power of 
God, a divine vigour and life, whereby we are st- 
abled, with joy and cheerfulness, to walk in the 
way of God. By this you may try your faith, if 
you please, and make an end of this question : Do 
you believe in the Lord Jesus, yea or no ? God 
forbid else ; but if your faith be good, it will abide 
the trial. There are but three things that make 
the integrity of Christian faith ; believing the words 
of God, confidence in his goodness, and keeping 
his commandments. 

For the first, it is evident that every man pre- 
tends to it ; if he calls himself a Christian, he be- 
lieves all that is in the canon of the Scriptures ; and 
if he did not, he were indeed no Christian. But 
now consider, what think we of this proposition P 
' All shall be damned who believe not the truth, 
but have pleasure in unrighteousness/' Does not 
every man believe this P Is it possible they can 
believe there is any such thing as unrighteousness in 
the world, or any such thing as damnation, and yet 
commit that which the Scriptures call unrighteous- 
ness, and which all laws and all good men Bays is 
so P Consider how many unrighteous men Uiere 
are in the world, and yet how few of them ^ink 
they shall be damned. I know not how it comes 
to pass, but men go on strange principles, and they 
have made Christianity to be a very odd institu- 
tion, if it had not better measures than they are 
pleased to afford it. There are two great roots of 
all evil, covetousness and pride, and they have in- 
fected the greatest parts of mankind, and yet no 
man thinks himself to be either covetous or proud ; \ 
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and, therefore^ whatever you discourse ag;ainst these 
sins, it never hits any man, but, like Jonathan s 
arrows to David, they fall short, or they fly be- 
yond. Salvian complained of it in his time : 
'* This we add unto our crimes ; we are the vilest 
persons in the world, and yet we think ourselves to 
be good people,"^ and, when we die, make no ques- 
tion but we shall go to heaven. There is no cause 
of this, but because we have not so much faith as 
believing comes to ; and yet most men will pretend 
not only to believe, but to love Christ aU this while. 
And how do they prove this ? Truly they hate the 
memory of Judas, and curse the Jews that crucified 
Christ, and think Pilate a very miserable man, and 
that all the Turks are damned, and to be called 
Caiaphas is a word of reproach ; and, indeed, there 
are many that do not much more for Christ than 
this comes to ; things to as little purpose, cmd of as 
little signification. But so the Jews did hate the 
memory of Corah as we do of Caiaphas, and they 
built the sepulchre of the prophets ; and we also 
are angry at them that killed the apostles and the 
martyrs ; but, in the mean time, we neither love 
Christ nor his saints ; for we neither obey him nor 
imitate them. And yet we should think ourselves 
highly injured, if one should call us infidels, and 
haters of Christ But, I pray, consider; what is 
hating of any man, but designing and doing him all 
the injury and spite we can ? Does not he hate 
Christ that dishonours him, that makes Christ's 
members the members of a harlot, that doth not 
feed and clothe these members P If the Jews did 



^ Hoc ad crimina nostra addimus, ut com kk omxSsraA \^ 
timcts etjam honosnoset taaeUm eve credamua.^ — ^VAh.VCv. 
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hate Christ when they crucified him^ then so does 
a Christian too, when he crucifies him again. Let 
us not deceive ourselves ; a Christian may be 
damned as well as a Turk; and Christians may 
with as much malice crucify Christ as the Jews 
did : and so does every man that sins wilfully ; he 
spills the blood of Christ, making it to be spent in 
vain. 'He that hateth you, hateth me; he that 
receives you, receives me,' said Christ to his apos- 
tles. I wish the world had so much faith as to be- 
lieve that ; and by this try whether we love Christ, 
and believe in him, or no. I shall, for the trial of 
our faith, ask one easy question : Do we believe 
that the story of David and Jonathan is true? 
Have we so much faith as to think it possible that 
two rivals of a crown should love so dearly ? Can 
any man believe this, and not be infinitely ashamed 
to see Christians, almost all Christians, to be irre- 
concilably angry, and ready to pull their brother's 
heart out, when he offers to take our land or money 
from us ? Why do almost all men that go to law 
for right, hate one another's persons ? Why can- 
not men with patience hear their titles questioned ? 
But, if Christianity be so excellent a religioo, why 
are so very many Christians so very wicked ? Cer- 
tainly they do not so much as believe the proposi- 
tions and principles of their own religion : for the 
body of Christians is so universally wicked, that it 
would be a greater change to see Christians gene- 
rally live according to their profession, than it was 
at first from infidelity to see them to turn believers. 
Tlie conversion from Christian to Christian, from 
Christian in title to Christian in sincerity, would 
be a greater mvyacle than it was when they were 
converted from Yie^XYien ^xA ^^^ \a Christian. 
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What is the matter? Is not 'repentance from 
dead works* reckoned by St Paul * as one of the 
fundamental points of Christian religion P Is it 
not a piece of our catechism, the first thing we are 
taught, and is it not the last thing that we practise ^ 
We had better be without baptism than without 
repentance, and yet both are necessary ; and, there- 
fore, if we were not without faith, we should be 
without neither. Is not repentance a forsaking all 
sin, and an entire returning unto God ? Who can 
deny this P And is it not plainly said in Scripture, 
* Unless ye repent, ye shall all perish ?' But show 
me the man that believes these things heartily ; that 
is, show me a true penitent ; he only believes the 
doctrines of repentance. 

If I had time I should examine your faith by 
your confidence in God, and by your obedience. 
But if we fall in the mere believing, it is not likely 
we should do better in the other. But because all 
the promises of God are conditional, and there can 
be no confidence in the particular without a pro- 
mise or revelation, it is not possible that any man 
that does not live well, should reasonably put his 
trust in God. To live a wicked life, and then to 
be confident that in the day of our death God will 
give us pardon, is not faith, but a direct want of 
faith. If we did believe the promises on their pro- 
per conditions, or believe that Gods command- 
ments were righteous and true, or that the threat- 
enings were as really intended, as they are terribly 
spoken, — we should not dare to live at the rate we 
do. But ' wicked men have not faith,' saith St. 
Paul ; and then the wonder ceases. 

' Heb. vl. 
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Bat there are snch palpable contradictions be- 
tween men's practices and die fundamentals of onr 
faith, that it was a material consideration of onr 
blessed Savioar, ' When the Son of Man comes, 
shall he find faith on earth P' meaning it shonld be 
very hard and scant : ' Every man shall boast of 
his own goodness ; ' but a faithful man,' saith So- 
lomon, who can find ?' Some men are very good 
when they are alllicted. 

When the gown of the day is liie mantle of tiie 
night, and cannot, at the same time, cover the head 
and make the feet warm ; when they have bnt trttt 
broken dish and no spoon, then they are hnmble and 
modest ; * then they can suffer an injury and bear 
contempt: but give them riches, and they grow 
insolent; fear and pusillanimity did their fint 
work, and an opportunity to sin undoes it all. Bo- 
num militem perdidisti, imperatarem pessimum ere-' 
asti, said Galba : " You have spoiled a good 
trooper, when you made me a bad comman- 
der." Others can never serve God but when 
they are prosperous ; if they lose their fortune, they 
lose their faith, and quit their charity : JVbn rata 
fide$, ubijam melior fartuna rut/; if they become 
poor, they become liars and deceivers of their trust, 
envious and greedy, restless and uncharitable ; that 
is, one way or other they show that they love the 
world, and by all the faith they pretend to, cannot 
overcome it. 

Cast up, therefore, your reckonings impartially ; 
see what is, what will be required at your hands : 
do not think you can be justified by faith, unless 
your faith be greater than all your passions : yoo 

K 
\ 
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have not the learning, not so much as the common 
notices of faith, unless you can tell when you are 
covetous, and reprove yourself when you are proud ; 
but he that is so, and knows it not (and that is the 
case of most men) hath no faith, and neither knows 
God nor knows himself. 

To conclude. He that hath true justifying 
faiths believes the power of God to be above 
the powers of nature ; the goodness of God above 
the merit and disposition of our persons; the bounty 
of God above the excellency of our works ; the truth 
of God above the contradiction of our weak ar- 
guings and fears; the love of God above our cold 
experience and inelTectual reason; and the ne- 
cessities of doing good works above the faint ex- 
cuses and ignorant pretences of disputing sinners ; 
but want of faith makes us so generally wicked 
as we are, so often running to despair, so often 
bafHed in our resolutions of a good life ; but he 
whose faith makes him more than conqueror over 
these difficulties, to him Isaac shall be bora even 
in his old age ; the life of God shall be perfectly 
wrought in him ; and by this faith, so operative, 
so strong, so lasting, so obedient, he shall be justi- 
fied, and he shall be saved. 
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